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Just  the  facts 


Wait  ‘til  next  year... 

The  annual  Near  Loop  Hoop  basketball  tournament  — a 
classic  clash  between  a team  of  Rush  employees  skilled  in 
the  art  of  slam-dunk  and  players  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago  — proved  fun  this  January  despite  the 
Rush  team’s  66-51  loss.  Team  members,  pictured  above, 
included  Richard  Brown  and  Andrea  Edwards,  respira- 
tory care;  Robert  Reynolds,  Edward  White  and  Ted 
Bridgman,  engineering;  Ronald  Mack,  radiology;  Donald 
El  HI  and  Alw  an  Carter,  transport;  Stewart  Harris  and 
Eddie  Harris,  Anchor. 


Rush  receives  Desert  Storm  award 

The  U.S.  Defense  Department  recently  recognized  the 
Medical  Center’s  support  of  employees  who  served  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  war.  Adrian  Russell,  M.D.  (center),  of  the 
local  Employers  Support  Group  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserves,  presented  a plaque  of  recognition  to 
Kathleen  Andreoli,  D.S.N.,  vice  president,  nursing  affairs, 
and  Donald  Oder,  senior  vice  president  and  chief  operat- 
ing officer.  Sixteen  employees  of  the  Medical  Center 
were  called  up  for  active  duty  during  Operations  Desert 
Shield  and  Desert  Storm.  The  Medical  Center  maintained 
salaries  and  health  insurance  coverage  for  them  and  their 
families  during  that  time. 


Fund  aids  cancer  research  at  Rush 

Late  last  year,  representatives  from  the  Brian  Piccolo 
Cancer  Research  Fund  presented  a $20,000  check  to  Leo 
M.  Henikoff,  M.D.,  Rush  president  and  CEO.  The  Piccolo 
fund  recently  formed  a partnership  with  Rush  to  seek  new 
advances  in  diagnosing  and  treating  malignant  diseases, 
including  the  cancer  that  took  the  life  of  Chicago  Bears 
running  back  Brian  Piccolo. 

Pictured:  Chicago  Bears  President  and  CEO  Michael 
McCaskey  (far  right)  presents  Dr.  Henikoff  with  a check 
for  $20,000  on  behalf  of  the  NEL  Charities.  Also  on  hand 
were  Billy  deCicco,  chairman  of  the  Fund,  and  Joy 
Piccolo  O'  Connell , widow  of  Brian  Piccolo  . 


At  the  open  house  of  the  new  patient  library,  room  450 
academic  facility,  the  children’s  story  hour  section,  with 
its  castle-front  facade,  drew  admiring  smiles.  Posing  for 
the  occasion  is  library  director  Midge  Cogan  (far  right), 
along  with  volunteers  Berenice  Skwira,  Maggy  Sachs  and 
Janet  Ashby. 


The  nurses  of  8 South  have  started  an  endowed  scholar- 
ship fund  to  remember  Linnie  Harbin,  a well-known  and 
loved  colleague  who  died  in  1990.  For  more  information, 
call  Ellen  Mackson  at  ext.  26662. 
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J?  etirement: 


Vivian  "Lewie”  Lewis  (left)  receives 
Cynthia  Hughes,  M.Ed.,  OTR/L. 


"When  1 began  my  employment 
at  Presbyterian  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
in  November  1954,  my  plan  was 
to  work  only  three  months  to  buy 
Christmas  gifts  for  my  family,” 
said  Vivian  “Lewie”  Lewis  during 
her  November  retirement  party. 

Her  planned  three  months  turned 
into  37  years  of  service  to  the 
Medical  Center,  most  of  them  in 
occupational  therapy  (OT).  At 
the  party,  representatives  from 
departments  she  worked  with  gave 
testimonials  and  presented  gifts 
for  a warm  send-off. 

“If  we  talked  about  all  the  OT 
students,  patients  and  staff  you've 
helped,  it  would  take  hours,”  said 
Cynthia  Hughes,  M.Ed.,  OTR/L, 
director,  occupational  therapy. 
“You’ve  made  a difference,  not  only 
at  Rush,  but  across  the  country.” 

Osie  B.  Connie  was  honored  in 
the  same  way  when  she  announced 
her  retirement  after  24  years  at  Rush. 
Nurses  on  8 South  JRB,  her  col- 
leagues for  the  past  12  years,  shared 
their  memories  by  giving  Connie  an 
album  filled  with  photos  of  past 
celebrations. 

“We  all  feel  richer  for  the 
fortunate  experience  of  knowing 
Connie,”  said  Virginia  Markvart, 
R.N.  “She  has  earned  the  title  ‘most 
respected  colleague’  and  will  remain 
our  most  treasured  friend.” 


That  golden  road 


words  of  praise  from 


On  the  cover: 

Osie  B.  Connie,  LPN,  poses 
with  a gift  from  her  fellow 
nurses  from  8 South  JRB. 


1991  Retirees  and  years  of  service 


January 

Robert  G.  Robinson,  JRB,  1 1; 

Esther  A.  Kohlman,  medical  records,  28; 
Jimmy  M.  Hill,  hospital  transport,  18; 
Nancy  K.  Gallagher,  philanthropy  and 
communications,  10;  Jose  R.  Montoya, 
radiology,  2 1 

February 

Samuel  L.  Wheatley,  housekeeping,  19; 
Nathel  Harris,  food  service,  27; 

Gertrude  Byrd,  laundry,  21 

March 

Glen  E.  Tomlinson,  M.D.,  Anchor,  5; 
Ruth  Rinne,  nursing,  41;  William  A. 
Rose,  planning  and  construction,  9; 
Emanuel  Graffeo,  Rush  Health  Plans, 
15;  Alice  Harris,  laundry,  25 

April 

Branislav  Matijevitch,  biochemistry,  10; 
Nereida  T.  Soto,  hospital  transport,  18: 
Willie  A.  Crowe,  Room  500,  19; 

Edna  M.  Millbrook,  nursing,  22; 
Margaret  M.  Thomas,  Anchor,  16 

May 

Pinkie  Hegwood,  page  center,  14; 

Mary  T.  Ridley,  Anchor,  5; 

Claudia  R.  Liggins,  hospital  transport,  16; 
Ernestine  Sivels,  nursing,  23; 

Mary  M.  Herron,  housekeeping,  15; 
Elaine  R.  Engstrom,  religion  and 
health,  I 1 


July 

Rita  Montes,  radiology,  21;  Hendrina 
DeBruin,  OCLS,  33;  Patricia  A. 
McCreary,  M.D.,  Anchor,  33;  Hermann 
Mattenheimer,  M.D.,  biochemistry,  32; 
Jean  C.  Jorjorian,  social  service,  14 

August 

Robert  Cohen,  M.D.,  Anchor,  5;  Essie  B. 
Boone,  psychiatric  nursing,  23;  Dorothy 
Crawford,  O.R.-SPD,  35;  Lawrence  H. 
Lanzl,  Ph.D.,  therapeutic  radiology,  1 1; 
Barbara  Rittmanic,  surgical  nursing,  34; 
Odie  L.  Ward,  security,  17 

September 

Georgia  M.  Allen,  food  service,  6; 
Kathleen  Giles,  nursing,  34 

October 

Vivian  Lewis,  psychiatric  occupational 
therapy,  37;  Lydia  M.  Berry,  psychiatry, 
17;  Alzonia  McNeely,  laundry,  24 

November 

Genevieve  Gutierrez,  health  care  finance, 
2 1 ; Mylah  Curtis,  OCLS,  1 8;  Frank  R. 
Hendrickson,  M.D.,  therapeutic  radiology, 
35;  Alfred  R.  Lubbers,  pathology,  26 

December 

Sarah  E.  Randall,  nursing,  35; 
Clementina  Medina,  housekeeping,  18; 
Bernice  Provo,  mail  room,  20;  Dorothy  L. 
Blaylock,  utilization  review,  23 
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Lifelong  Love 

Jt  could  have  been  the  uniform  ♦ . . 


He  escorts  her  in  her  wheelchair  to 
the  cafeteria  every  day  at  about  1 
p.m.,  parks  her  wheelchair  and  helps 
her  through  the  cafeteria  line, 
carrying  her  tray  and  supporting  her 
all  the  way  to  the  table.  She  smiles 
radiantly  as  he  says  hello  to  passers- 
by  whom  they've  come  to  know 
since  they  became  residents  in  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  apartments 
one-and-a-half  years  ago. 

They're  Stella  and  Russell 
Gibbons — and  the  empty  wheelchair 
standing  alone  in  the  cafeteria  with 
the  floppy,  beige  hat  atop  the  IV  pole 
(its  only  use)  represents  this  ritual,  a 
love  story  they  play  out  every  day  as 
they  care  for  each  other  in  their  old 
age.  This  love  brought  their  marriage 
to  its  70-year  mark  February  12. 

Mr.  Gibbons  is  90  years  old. 

Mrs.  Gibbons  is  89  and  has 
Parkinson's  disease,  which  inhibits 
her  movement  and  short-term 
memory.  But  when  asked  about  the 
beginning  of  their  life  together,  the 
two  remember  everything , so  vividly 
one  can  almost  see  the  first  time  they 
met — Stella  stepping  off  the  streetcar 
to  meet  her  friend,  Blanche,  at 
Trianon , a dance  hall  near  63rd  and 
Halsted  in  Chicago,  which  just 
happened  to  be  on  the  corner  where 
Russ  hung  out  . . . 

“It  took  me  a year  and  a half  to 
get  her  to  go  out  with  me,”  says 
Russell,  and  Stella  admits  she  doesn't 
know  why  she  finally  gave  in.  “I 
thought  my  mother  wouldn’t  like  him 
because  he's  not  Polish,”  says  Stella. 

And  it  was  true.  But  that  didn't 
stop  the  pair.  Their  first  date  was  a 
movie  at  the  Palace  Theater  on  1 8th 
and  Halsted,  and  they  visited  every 
other  theater  in  the  area  on  subse- 
quent dates. 

The  couple  were  married  just 
about  a year  later  at  St.  Adalbert's 
church,  a few  blocks  from  the 
Medical  Center.  “The  day  we  got 
married,  it  was  a cold,  February  day, 
but  it  was  very  clear  out,  and  I could 
see  all  the  steeples  of  other  churches 
in  the  neighborhood,”  Russ  remem- 
bers. 

Stella's  mother  had  adjusted  to 
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the  fact  that  Russ  was  an  Irishman, 
but  she  didn't  like  it  that  at  the  time 
he  married  her  daughter,  he  was  an 
out-of-work  Irishman. 

"Her  mother  told  me  it  would 
probably  be  a good  idea  to  get  a 
job,”  he  says  wryly.  (He  admits  he's 
a “wiseguy.”)  He  got  a job  as  a 
traveling  salesman  selling  window 
shades  and  lace  curtains.  Two  years 
before  the  depression  hit  in  1927,  he 
began  working  for  the  CTA  as  a 
streetcar  conductor.  “My  job  sur- 
vived that  era,  and  I stayed  with  the 
CTA  until  I retired  in  1967 — after  42 
years  of  service.” 

Russ  is  very  proud  of  his  CTA 
career,  and  he  passed  that  pride  to  his 
son,  James,  68,  who  also  retired  from 
the  CTA  after  decades  of  service. 

The  Gibbons  have  both  been 
patients  of  Jack  Bulmash,  M.D., 
internal  medicine,  for  10  years.  They 
moved  to  the  JRB  apartments  to  be 
closer  to  him  and  their  other  doctor, 
Thomas  A.  Deutsch,  M.D., 
opthalmology,  and  their  many 
favorite  nurses.  “They've  been  so 
good  to  us,”  says  Russ. 

His  warm,  friendly  attitude  is 
apparent  to  all  the  people  he  sees  in 
the  Medical  Center  each  day.  “I've 
always  been  outgoing,”  he  says.  “I 


learned  to  be  friendly  on  the  back  of 
the  streetcar,  because  I found  if 
you've  got  a chip  on  your  shoulder, 
there's  always  somebody  who's 
willing  to  knock  it  off.” 

He  thanks  his  wife  for  much  of 
the  stability  in  their  marriage.  “I 
always  wore  clean  shirts  to  work 
because  Stella  did  all  the  washing, 
ironing  and  cleaning.  I'd  come  home 
from  work  and  she'd  be  up  on  a 
ladder,  washing  the  windows, 
wallpapering  or  painting.  She  also 
worked  the  hardest  in  raising  our 
son. 

“The  most  important  part  of  a 
marriage  is  respect ,”  says  Russ.  He 
has  plenty  of  it  for  Stella,  and  she  for 
him.  Their  light  banter  reveals  that  a 
sense  of  humor  is  also  important. 

“She  laughs  at  my  awkward- 
ness,” says  Russ.  “I  do  things  wrong. 
I'll  dry  the  dishes,  and  she'll  go  back 
10  minutes  later  and  redry  them.” 

“My  job  is  to  keep  him  in  line,” 
Stella  says  with  a grin.  “But  his 
sense  of  humor  has  helped  through 
some  difficult  situations.” 

The  two  say  they're  living  their 
lives  day  by  day  now,  facing  each 
struggle  together.  “We've  had  many 
a celebration,  Stella  and  I.  God's 
been  good  to  us.” 


Precautions  blend  safety  with  sensitivity 


"When  students  decide  to  become 
physicians,  they  accept  a certain 
level  of  risk,”  says  Larry  J. 

Goodman,  M.D.,  associate  dean  of 
Rush  Medical  College.  "But  they 
should  be  able  to  protect  themselves 
while  still  giving  patients  the  best 
possible  care.” 

But  the  40  cases  to  date  nation- 
ally where  health-care  workers  have 
acquired  HIV  infection  through  their 
work  and  the  more  than  12,000  per 
year  who’ve  acquired  hepatitis  B 
have  prompted  student  fears  about 
caring  for  infected  patients. 

To  combat  these  statistics,  staff 
members  of  Rush  Medical  College 
have  designed  a program — among 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  a university 
setting — to  teach  students  how  to 
draw  blood  while  using  precautions. 
These  safety  measures  include 
gowns,  goggles  and/or  facial  masks, 
when  appropriate,  that  are  required 
to  decrease  the  risk  of  infection  when 
in  contact  with  patients'  bodily 
fluids. 

While  compiling  information  for 
a TQM  project.  Dr.  Goodman 
noticed  that  aside  from  lectures  and 
observations  in  clerkships,  students 
had  little  practice  drawing  blood 
while  using  such  precautions.  He  put 
together  a team  consisting  of  assis- 
tant deans  Margaret  McLaughlin, 
M.D.,  Lois  M.  Nora,  M.D.,  J.D.,  and 
directors  Elizabeth  Baker,  M.D., 
internal  medicine,  David  Eubanks, 
Ed.D.,  research  and  education,  and 
Steven  Daugherty,  Ph.D.,  program 
evaluation,  to  instruct  and  certify 
students  in  precautionary  techniques. 

“The  new  program  includes  a 
video  followed  by  a ‘station  exami- 
nation’ where  students  will  be  tested 
as  they  practice  safety  techniques  on 
mannequins  which  contain  a fluid 
that  resembles  blood,”  says  Dr. 
Goodman.  “Students  will  be  coached 
on  the  spot  until  they  receive  perfect 
scores  on  written  examinations.  Then 
they  will  be  certified.” 

The  staff  hopes  that  this  training 
will  not  only  help  students  perform 
procedures  safely,  but  will  also 
enable  them  to  concentrate  on  the 


Precautions  must 
be  used  during 
procedures  where 
physicians  come  in 
contact  with  the 
patients  blood. 


patient’s  need  for  comfort  and 
understanding. 

“An  important  point  the  program 
stresses  is  not  to  use  excessive 
precautions  when  they’re  clearly 
unnecessary,”  says  Dr.  Goodman.  “It 
frightens  patients  and  may  actually 
hinder  the  quality  of  care.” 

Both  HIV  and  hepatitis  B can  be 
transmitted  through  contact  with  an 
infected  patient’s  blood  or  other 
bodily  fluids.  The  program  reminds 
students  that  they  can  get  infected 


even  from  someone  who  shows  no 
signs  or  symptoms  of  infection, 
which  makes  consistent  observation 
of  these  precautions  important. 

“We  recently  pilot-tested  a 
portion  of  this  program,”  says  Dr. 
Goodman.  “It  was  evident  that  more 
formal,  standardized  training  in  this 
area  was  needed.” 

Dr.  Goodman  plans  first  to  train 
second-  through  fourth-year  medical 
students,  then  periodically  recertify 
them. 


Closet  chefs:  Here’s  your  big  break 
Recipe  contest  can  win  you  $200 


A Rush  employee  can  win  $200  for 
the  winning  recipe  in  a contest 
sponsored  by  the  nutrition  clinic  of 
food  and  nutrition  services.  In 
honor  of  National  Nutrition  Month 
in  March,  the  contest  carries  the 
theme  “Eat  Right  America.”  But 
since  the  recipe  must  be  healthy, 
forget  about  submitting  “Aunt 
Bunny’s  Famous  Cheesecake.”  The 
vegetarian  recipe  must  meet  the 
following  requirements: 

• Low  in  fat,  cholesterol  and 
sodium 

• High  in  fiber 

• May  contain  dairy  products, 
eggs  or  egg  substitutes,  but  no 
meat,  fish  or  poultry 


The  delectable  dishes  will 
be  judged  on  taste,  appearance 
and  ease  of  preparation  (Hint: 
the  ingredients  shouldn’t  require 
a trip  to  Hong  Kong).  The  winning 
recipe  will  be  prepared  and  served 
in  the  cafeteria  on  March  25. 
Runners  up  will  win  prizes  to 
be  announced.  Interested  employ- 
ees can  drop  their  recipes  in  the 
box  behind  the  cashiers'  stations 
in  the  cafeteria,  or  submit  them 
directly  to  Roberta  Clarke, 
program  coordinator,  food 
and  nutrition  services,  502 
Schweppe-Sprague  Hall.  The 
deadline  is  February  21. 

Good  luck! 
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| j earning  to  speak  their  minds 


Robert  Eisenberg,  Ph  D.,  physiology  (right),  and  Duane  Chen,  Ph  D.  (far  left), 
and  John  Tang,  Ph  D. 


“You  say  tomato,  I say  tomahto.  You 
say  potato,  I say  potahto...  Let's  call 
the  whole  thing  off.” 

While  this  song  jokes  about 
minor  differences  in  the  way  people 
talk,  major  differences  can  make 
communication  impossible.  As 
leaders  in  medicine.  Rush  physicians 
and  researchers  are  expected  to 
effectively  communicate  their  ideas. 
When  they  can't,  it  becomes  a real 
liability.  To  help  professionals 
overcome  this  difficulty,  the  office  of 
training  and  organizational  develop- 
ment— through  Chicago-based 
Schwab  Rehabilitation  Institute — 
offers  a voice  program  for  foreign- 
born  professional  staff.  Recently, 
Robert  S.  Eisenberg,  Ph.D.,  the  Bard 
professor  and  chairman  of  physiol- 
ogy, recommended  that  five  of  his 
foreign-born  Chinese  researchers 
attend  this  program.  Through  Linda 
Hodo,  director,  training  and 

organizational  development,  he 
arranged  a 25-week  Foreign/Re- 
gional Accent  Modification  (FRAM) 
course  for  his  staff. 

“When  a department  requests 
assistance  through  the  program, 
Schwab  representatives  assess  the 
staffs  needs,"  says  Hodo.  In  the  case 
of  Dr.  Eisenberg's  department,  they 
determined  that  while  the  staff  could 
read  and  understand  spoken  English, 
they  had  difficulty  making  them- 
selves understood  orally. 

Amy  Kelly,  M.A.,  CCC-SLP, 
director  of  the  professional  voice 
program,  learned  about  the  staffs 
Mandarin  background,  their  educa- 
tion levels,  and  what  consonant, 
vowel,  stress,  rhythm  and  intonation 
patterns  needed  work.  The  physiol- 
ogy staffs  course,  taught  on  site  by 
Kelly  and  Gretchen  Olen,  M.S., 
focused  mainly  on  pronunciation. 

"We  don’t  try  to  totally  eliminate 
an  individual's  accent  because  it's 
unique  to  each  person,’’  Kelly 
explains.  "We  try  to  modify  the 
sounds  and  stress  patterns  that  make 
the  person  difficult  to  understand." 
Since  immigrating  to  the  United 
States  from  his  native  Hong  Kong  20 
years  ago,  course  participant  John 
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Tang,  Ph.D.,  instructor  in  physiol- 
ogy, would  often  omit  the  final 
sounds  in  words.  “I  was  often 
misunderstood  because,  for  example, 
I would  say  the  word  'right'  without 
pronouncing  the 't'  at  the  end.  I also 
had  considerable  difficulty  with  the 
‘th,’  T,’  and  ‘r’  sounds.” 

Since  completing  the  course, 
Tang  and  his  colleagues  have  a better 
understanding  of  the  way  sounds  are 
pronounced  in  American  English. 
They  accomplished  this  through 
actually  seeing  where  in  the  mouth 
the  sounds  are  produced. 

For  example,  using  a mirror, 
participants  spoke  the  word  "this" 
repeatedly.  "We  really  had  to  exag- 
gerate the  movement  of  our  tongues 
against  our  teeth  to  make  the  word 
understandable,"  Tang  said.  "We 
became  much  more  conscious  of 
how  we  were  speaking  and  learning 
not  to  talk  so  fast." 

The  students  also  practiced  at 
home — playing  cassettes,  using 
workbooks  and  keeping  journals  of 
sounds  practiced  in  their  conversations. 

For  Tang,  the  hard  work  paid  off. 
Since  completing  the  FRAM  course 
in  July,  he  was  able  to  successfully 
present  and  defend  his  Ph.D.  disser- 
tation orally. 


Dr.  Eisenberg  is  also  pleased 
with  the  results.  "Before  completing 
this  course,  they  were  using  all  of 
their  intelligence  to  keep  up.  Now 
they  are  more  confident  in  their 
pronunciation  skills,  more  under- 
standable, and  are  having  far  less 
difficulty  when  presenting  research 
papers.  Their  unique  personalities 
have  shone  through  the  fog  of 
language." 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  bring 
an  accent  modification  program  to 
Rush  permanently.  Diane  H.  Meyer, 
Ph.D.,  director,  communication 
disorders  and  sciences,  is  sending 
Ann  Gaddie-Cariola,  M.S.,  a speech/ 
language  pathologist,  to  an  accent 
modification  course  in  April.  Dr. 
Meyer  hopes  to  begin  accepting 
referrals  shortly  thereafter. 

Hodo  stressed  the  importance  of 
such  programs.  "We  want  our  work 
force  to  be  the  best  possible.  To 
accomplish  that,  we  must  help  our 
employees  project  their  most  profes- 
sional image." 


rogram  treats  addictions  before  disaster 


You’re  stressed,  you  need  to  unwind, 
so  you  head  out  to  happy  hour  for  a 
drink — a common  enough  scenario. 
But  for  some  people,  the  occasional 
happy  hour  gets  out  of  control. 

It’s  still  not  clear  why  certain 
people  become  addicted  to  alcohol  or 
drugs  while  others  who  drink  or  use 
to  some  extent  don’t.  What  is  known, 
however,  is  that  chemical  depen- 
dency is  common.  Recent  estimates 
say  a staggering  12  percent  of  this 
country’s  population  have  a problem 
with  drugs  or  alcohol  at  some  point 
of  their  lives. 

Recognizing  this,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry  has  established 
the  Rush  Chemical  Dependency 
Program.  The  Program’s 
multidisciplinary  team  of  psychia- 
trists, physicians,  residents,  nurses, 
psychologists,  social  workers  and 
occupational  therapists  treat  all 
aspects  of  chemical  dependency. 

Michael  J.  Easton,  M.D.,  is  the 
clinical  director  of  the  program. 
Richard  Karrel,  M.D.,  is  the  medical 
director,  and  Gail  A.  Cox,  Ph.D.,  is 
the  program  director. 

“Alcohol  and  drug  addictions 
can  have  serious  physical  and 
psychological  ramifications,”  says 
Dr.  Easton. 

“Chemically  dependent  people 
are  at  a much  higher  risk  for  medical 
and  psychiatric  illnesses,  as  well  as 
life-threatening  injuries  from  car 
accidents  and  the  like.  Plus,  if  these 
people  drive  or  turn  violent  while 
under  the  influence,  they  pose  a 
tremendous  threat  to  others.” 

The  Rush  Chemical  Dependency 
Program  provides  a range  of  ser- 
vices, from  short-term  inpatient 
detoxification  to  long-term  outpa- 
tient treatment.  Outpatients  start  with 
intensive  evening  therapy  sessions, 
three  hours  a night,  four  days  a week 
for  six  weeks.  Then,  treatment 
continues  for  at  least  a year  in  the 
form  of  weekly  therapy  sessions. 

A variety  of  treatment  ap- 
proaches are  offered,  including 
medication,  education,  individual, 
group  and  family  therapy,  occupa- 
tional therapy  and  participation  in 


self-help  groups  such  as  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  and  Narcotics  Anony- 
mous. 

“Some  patients  require  family 
therapy.  For  others,  individual 
sessions  are  best.  We  try  to  tailor  the 
program  to  each  person’s  needs,” 
says  Dr.  Easton. 

In  addition,  the  chemical  depen- 
dency program’s  staff  specializes  in 
evaluating,  diagnosing  and  treating 
chemically  dependent  patients  who 
also  have  co-existing  psychiatric 
disorders  such  as  depression,  anxiety 
disorder  (panic,  phobia,  obsessive- 
compulsive),  or  schizophrenia. 

“Simplistic  approaches  usually 
aren’t  suitable  for  these  individuals 
since  psychiatric  and  medical  prob- 
lems may  complicate  their  recovery,” 
says  Dr.  Easton. 

The  program’s  staff  also  consults 
with  physicians  and  residents  who 
suspect  that  a patient  in  the  hospital 
for  another  reason  suffers  from  an 
underlying  chemical  dependency 
problem. 

“Studies  have  shown  that,  at  any 
given  time,  25  percent  of  the  patients 
in  a hospital  like  Rush  suffer  from  a 
drug  or  alcohol  problem,  says  Dr. 
Easton.  “These  patients  come  in  with 
bleeding  ulcers,  injuries,  depression 
and  other  complaints.  But  in  actual- 


ity, their  main  problem  is  drug  or 
alcohol  dependence.” 

Unfortunately,  drug  and  alcohol 
problems  can  be  hard  to  detect.  A 
study  in  the  February  5,  \992  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation reports  that  even  physicians 
are  likely  to  disregard  or  miss  the 
symptoms  of  alcoholism  among 
patients  they  examine. 

But  the  study  also  finds  that 
patients  who  receive  physician 
warnings  about  drinking  are  almost 
five  times  more  likely  to  sober  up 
than  unwarned  patients. 

“Once  something  catastrophic 
happens — job  loss,  marital  problems, 
serious  illness  or  injury,  for  ex- 
ample— a chemically  dependent 
person  is  more  likely  to  seek  treat- 
ment. But  we  want  to  reach  people 
before  their  lives  are  affected  in  such 
a manner,”  says  Dr.  Easton. 

“It’s  difficult  to  help  patients 
who  don’t  want  to  be  helped.  But 
often,  taking  those  first  steps — 
detecting  a problem,  approaching  a 
patient  and  letting  him  or  her  know 
that  help  is  available — prompts  that 
person  to  seek  treatment,”  he  says. 

The  program's  services  are 
available  to  all  Rush  patients,  em- 
ployees and  their  family  members. 
For  more  information,  call  x23628. 


Science  was  “all  around”  when  researchers  and  lab  technicians  from  Rush 
judged  Helen  M.  Hefferan  grammar  school's  science  fair  in  January.  First- 
through  eight-grade  students  at  the  west  side  school  studied  topics  from 
earthworms  to  space  travel.  Left:  Second-grader  Brenda  Pelts  demonstrates 
the  traditional  “string-and-cup"  project.  Right:  Mike  Maffetone,  D.A., 
OCLS,  judges  a project  presented  by  fifth-grade  students. 
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M edical  Center  holiday  celebrations 


The  Medical  Center’s  Christmas  outreach  programs,  such  as  Santa’s  Helpers,  netted  hundreds  of  gifts  and  dollars  again  this  year.  Above 
left:  Members  of  religion,  health  and  human  values,  including  (l  to  r)  Laurie  Willis,  M.Div.,  Larry  Burton,  Th.D.,  Devoria  Richardson, 
Fletcher  Harper,  M.Div.,  and  Debbie  Reed,  M.Div.,  spent  an  entire  day  shopping  and  wrapping  their  gifts.  Their  five-person  committee 
collected  $600  plus  a sofa  bed,  table  and  chairs,  bed  frame  and  mattress,  groceries,  clothes,  shoes  and  boots,  toys  and  dishes  for  their 
adopted  west  side  family — a special  mother  and  her  three  children.  At  right:  Another  recipient  of  Santa's  Helper  gifts  was  Vanessa 
Contreras,  shown  during  a party  held  by  the  Office  of  the  Public  Guardian  at  St.  Ignatius  high  school. 


(right)  The  pediatric  dialysis  and  kidney 
transplant  section  goes  a different  route  at 
its  fifth  annual  Christmas  party.  Ciystal 
Fox,  at  Rush  visiting  her  cousin,  a patient 
on  the  unit,  was  chosen  from  the  crowd  for 
a card  trick  with  magician/ clown  Andrew 
Noyszewski. 

(far  right ) Around  the  world  in  a day?  No 
problem!  Showing  off  at  the  Rush 
University  Christmas  party,  Miles  “Santa" 
Meador,  R.N.,  nursing  research  and 
support,  shows  he’ s ready  for  next  year. 


(left)  Santa  hoists  three- 
year-old  Ieshia  Morens  to 
his  lap  for  a hug  before  an 
“elf  presents  her  with  a 
gift  at  The  Adolescent 
Family  Center’ s 1 8th 
annual  Christmas  party. 
Santa  was  played  by  Steven 
Gillenwater,  M.A.,  the 
Center's  director. 

(right)  Patient  Johnie 
Simmons  visits  with  Santa, 
played  by  Frank  Wodziak  of 
Glaxo,  Inc.  A group  of 
carollers  from  Glaxo  made 
the  pediatrics  floor  at  Rush 
one  of  their  holiday  stops. 
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Palmer  House  holiday  bash 


Fanfare  Palmer  House  style  made  the  Rush  Holiday  party  a true  event.  Wait  staff  lined  the  doorway  to  the  ballroom  as 
Rush  employees  made  their  entrances.  Pictured  at  left  are  transport  employees  Lucino  F allegos  and  guest,  followed  by 
Leticia  Torres  and  Gertrude  Johnson.  At  right:  Anna  Tsironis,  RUSH-Anchor,  enjoys  the  festivities  with  friends  Sally 
Catanese  ( center ) and  Cheryl  Sterner. 


Rev.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  birthday  celebration 


The  Atrium  lobby  roared  with  the  sounds  of  song  and  sermon  on 
January  20  as  employees  celebrated  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  The  audience  jumped  to  their  feet  as  gospel  artists 
Elsa  Harris  and  Ethel  Holloway  erupted  into  emotionally  charged 
songs.  Program  moderator  Falicia  Campbell  also  led  high-spirited 
tributes  to  the  late  civil  rights  leader,  who  was  slain  on  April  4, 
1968.  Internationally  renowned  minister.  Rev.  Mitty  Collier, 
received  enthusiastic  reponses  from  the  crowd  as  she  delivered  an 
inspirational  message. 


Organist  Elsa  Harris  leads  the  congregation  in  singing  the 
Black  National  Anthem,  “Lift  Every  Voice  and  Sing.” 


I 


Gospel  singer  Ethel  Holloway  inspires  the 
crowd. 
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In  the  news 

In  an  interview  with  WLS-TV, 
James  Cavanaugh,  M.D.,  psychia- 
try, discussed  defense  and  prosecu- 
tion strategies  in  the  trial  of  con- 
fessed serial  killer  Jeffrey  L. 

Dahmer.  Dr.  Cavanaugh  was  also 
interviewed  by  WBBM-TV  and 
CNN. 

American  Medical  News  quoted 
Jules  Harris,  M.D.,  medical 
oncology,  on  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration’s  45-day  moratorium 
on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
silicone  gel  breast  implants.  Dr. 
Harris  said  the  ruling  was  “a  wise, 
prudent  and  proper  decision.” 

Dr.  Harris  was  also  interviewed 
by  WGN-TV,  WBEZ-FM,  WBBM- 
AM  and  Reuters  News  Wire  Service. 

Psychologist  Rosalind 
Cartwright’s  dream  research  was 
cited  in  the  science  section  of  The 
New  York  Times.  Dr.  Cartwright 
commented  on  the  impact  of  emo- 
tional upheavals,  such  as  divorce,  on 
dreams. 

In  a front-page  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  article.  Dr.  Cartwright  defined 
dreams  and  explained  her  dream 
therapy. 

Wendy  Taylor,  M.S.,  R.N., 

commented  on  domestic  violence 
and  what  the  healthcare  industry  is 
doing  to  address  it  in  an  interview  on 
American  Medical  News 
Television’s  “Medical  Rounds.” 

Taylor  was  also  quoted  in  a 
lengthy  American  Medical  News 
article  on  domestic  violence. 

Peter  Fink,  M.D.,  psychiatry, 
was  a guest  on  WBEZ-FM.  Dr.  Fink 
discussed  “cultural  psychosis,”  the 
strategy  of  a defense  attorney  repre- 
senting a Milwaukee  teenager 
accused  of  killing  a girl  for  her 
jacket. 

In  a WLS-TV  interview,  Jeffrey 
Robin,  M.D.,  ophthalmology, 
cautioned  people  to  be  wary  of 
advertising  about  radial  keratotomy, 
a treatment  for  nearsightedness. 

Jan  Fawcett,  M.D.,  psychiatry, 
was  a guest  expert  on  depression  on 
CNN’s  “Sonya  Live”  show. 
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The  Chicago  Tribune  quoted 
John  Trufant,  Ed.  D.,  College  of 
Health  Sciences,  about  the  need  for 
allied  health  professionals. 

Michael  Young,  Ph.D.,  psychia- 
try, discussed  the  symptoms,  treat- 
ment and  research  for  seasonal 
affective  disorder  (SAD)  in  inter- 
views with  FOX-TV,  WLS-TV, 
WEHS-TV,  WYLL-LM,  WBBM- 
AM  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Robert  Schenck,  M.D.,  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery,  explained 
in  an  interview  with  WBBM-TV 
how  a North  Dakota  teenager  sur- 
vived a farm  accident  in  which  his 
arms  were  torn  from  his  body. 

In  another  WBBM-TV  story, 
Calvin  Brown,  M.D.,  rheumatology, 
and  Lewis  Gibson,  M.D.,  pediatrics, 
commented  on  a possible  break- 
through treatment  for  cystic  fibrosis. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  quoted 
Kenneth  Moore,  M.D.,  neurological 
sciences,  on  a new  study  that  sug- 
gests that  poor  people  are  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  migraine 
headaches. 

Jerrold  Leikin,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  was  interviewed  by  CNN 
about  the  hazards  of  inhaling  toxic 
chemicals.  Dr.  Leikin  referred  to  an 
area  teenager  who  died  after  sniffing 
Scotchgard  fabric  protector. 

Dr.  Leikin  was  also  quoted  in  a 
similar  story  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Ewa  Radwanska,  M.D.,  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology,  was  listed 
among  100  “women  to  watch”  in  the 
Chicago  area  in  Today' s Chicago 
Woman. 

Dr.  Radwanska  was  quoted  in  a 
Chicago  Tribune  article  on  the 
availability  of  egg  donors  for  infer- 
tile women. 

Roberta  Clarke,  M.S.,  R.D., 

food  and  nutrition  services,  was 
interviewed  on  WVON-AM.  Clarke 
discussed  the  importance  of  eating 
properly  and  stressed  the  need  to 
incorporate  exercise  into  one’s 
lifestyle. 

Marco  Aleman,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  addressed  family  safety 
and  first  aid  on  WSNS-TV’s  “Su 
Salud!”  show. 


Appointments 

Bernard  R.  Bach,  Jr.,  M.D., 

orthopedic  surgery  was  appointed  to 
the  Associate  Board  of  Editors, 
Arthroscopy : The  Journal  of 
Arthroscsopy  and  Related  Research. 

Kudos 

Representatives  from  the  biochemistry 
department  received  two-year  grants 
form  the  Arthritis  & Prostaglandins 
Research  Challenge  - G.  D.  Searle  & 
Co.,  for  the  following  projects:  Marg- 
aret Aydelotte,  Ph.D.,  “Interaction 
between  misoprostol,  NSAIDS  and  IL- 
1 in  selected  populations  of  bovine  and 
human  articular  chondrocytes.”  Tibor 
Giant,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  “Study  of  particu- 
late-induced, prostaglandin-medicated 
bone  resorption.”  Katlin  Mikeca, 
Ph.D.,  “Immunoregulation  of 
proteoglycan-induced  progressive 
polyarthritis  and  ankylosing  spondylitis 
in  BALB/c  mice.”  James  M.  Wil- 
liams, Ph.D.,  “Experimentally-induced 
articular  cartilage  injury:  The  com- 
bined use  of  misoprostol  and 
diclofenac  as  therapeutic  agents.” 

Hans  H.J.  Hauselmann,  M.D., 
biochemistry,  received  the  Illinois 
Chapter  Fellowship  1991/1992  for  his 
project,  “Interleukin- 1 biochemical 
and  molecular  biological  action  in 
normal  human  articular  cartilage.” 
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R ush,  Holy  Family  sign  joint  venture  agreement 


Leo  M.  Henikoff,  M.D.,  Rush  president  and  CEO,  sign  a joint 
venture  agreement  to  enhance  medical  service  to  the  suburbs. 
Witnesses  were  Richard  M.  Morrow,  chairman  of  the  Rush  Board 
of  Trustees  and  Sister  M.  Lucille  Madura,  Provincial  Superior  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  of  Nazerth. 


The  boards  of  directors  of  Rush  and 
of  Holy  Family  Hospital,  Des 
Plaines,  signed  and  entered  into  a 
venture  agreement  to  enhance  medi- 
cal services  in  the  northwest  suburbs. 
The  formal  signing  of  the  agreement 
took  place  January  20,  during  a 
ceremony  attended  by  key  representa- 
tives from  both  organizations. 

Under  the  agreement,  each 
institution  will  remain  autonomous. 
Holy  Family  Hospital  will  maintain 
its  name,  mission,  and  Catholic 
identity,  and  will  continue  to  be 
operated  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  Nazareth.  But  there  will  be 
an  exchange  of  Trustees  between  the 
two  institutions,  improved  access  for 
Holy  Family  physicians  and  their 
patients  to  the  tertiary  care  services 
at  Rush,  and  enhanced  integration 
and  delivery  of  Rush’s  managed  care 
programs  to  the  northwest  suburbs. 

The  relationship  between  the 
medical  staffs  of  Holy  Family  and 
Rush  will  be  strengthened  by  this 
agreement.  Although  the  agreement 
will  not  allow  for  automatic  recipro- 
cal medical  staff  appointments.  Holy 
Family’s  physicians  and  dentists  will 
enjoy  improved  access  in  the  use  of 
tertiary  services  at  Rush. 

There  will  be  joint  approval  of 
each  chairperson  of  Holy  Family’s 
clinical  departments.  Chairpersons 
will  hold  faculty  appointments  at 
Rush  Medical  College  and  be  named 
associate  chairs  in  the  College. 

Holy  Family  also  appointed 
Kenneth  Schmidt,  M.D.,  to  the 
position  of  vice  president  of  medical 
affairs,  a position  created  under 
terms  of  the  agreement.  Dr.  Schmidt, 
a board-certified  radiologist  at  Holy 
Family,  was  approved  by  Roger  C. 
Bone,  M.D.,  the  Dean  of  Rush 
Medical  College  and  will  be  an 
associate  dean  of  Rush  Medical 
College. 

“This  joint  venture  will  provide 
significant  advantages  for  the 


Medical  Center  in  extending  our 
system  of  vertical  integration 
through  three  principal  components: 
managed  care,  academic  programs 
and  clinical  program,’’  said  Medical 
Center  President  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
M.D.  “We  are  also  pleased  that  it 
will  provide  stability  for  members 
of  Rush  Health  Plans  who  live  in 
the  area  as  well  as  for  medical 
residents  for  whom  Holy  Family 
can  contribute  a new  element  in 
the  diversity  of  their  training.  Many 
of  these,  we  are  sure,  will  want  to 
become  members  of  the  Holy  Family 
medical  staff  when  they  complete 
their  residencies.” 

Sister  Patricia  Ann,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Holy 
Family,  said:  “Our  relationship  with 
Rush  will  enable  us  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  health  care  delivery  to 
physicians  and  their  patients  in  the 
northwest  suburbs.  It  will  enable 
Rush  to  meet  one  of  its  strategic 
goals  to  diversify  its  health  care 


system  and  bring  its  excellence  in 
tertiary  care  services  to  this  area.  It 
will  also  enable  Rush  to  transfer 
selected  academic  resources  of 
education  and  medical  residency 
programs  into  our  community 
hospital  setting.” 

Holy  Family  Hospital  is  a 
277-bed,  not-for-profit  acute  care 
community  hospital  founded  in 
1961  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Family  of  Nazareth.  Its  mission 
is  to  serve  the  residents  of  the 
northwest  suburbs  of  Chicago  with 
quality  medical  care,  with  highly 
credentialed  physicians  and  profes- 
sionally trained  staff  using  state-of- 
the-art  medical  technology. 


Due  to  space  limitations, 
NewRounds  contains  only  a 
small  number  of  Professional 
Activities  this  month.  We  will 
have  an  expanded  listing  in  the 
March  issue. 
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Happy  birthday,  Pauline  Froelich 

After  making  people  laugh  for  96  years,  Pauline  Froelich, 

JRB  resident,  had  to  chuckle  when  staff  turned  her  birthday 
candles  upside  down  — turning  back  the  clock  to  age  69. 
Froelich  has  become  a famous  face  at  Rush.  Her  picture 
has  appeared  in  many  Medical  Center  publications,  and  we 
hope  to  see  her  smiles  in  our  hallways  for  many  more  years. 
Happy  Birthday! 


(])  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
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etols  nets  employee  of  the  quarter  honors 


Her  quiet,  modest  demeanor 
downplays  the  hard-working  nature 
of  Employee-of-the-Quarter  winner 
Carol  Netols,  M.T.  (ASCP),  research 
and  development  technologist  at  the 
Blood  Center.  But  the  fact  that  she 
received  the  award  on  March  5 
showed  that  her  work  ethic  did  not 
escape  the  eyes  of  her  supervisors 
and  colleagues. 

Due  to  an  extended  leave  of 
absence  of  a coworker,  Netols’  duties 
recently  doubled.  “Carol  performed 
all  bone  marrow  cryopreservation 
procedures  and  protocols  in  the  past 
eight  months,”  said  her  supervisor, 
Ronald  Hoiberg.  “When  the  consulta- 
tion/education supervisory  position 
was  vacated,  Carol  willingly  assumed 
all  of  these  responsibilities  as  well.” 
Hoiberg  added  that,  despite  these 
crises,  Netols  has  remained  calm  and 
cheerful. 

Margaret  Waszkiewicz,  M.S., 
R.N.,  winner  of  the  Wayne  Lerner, 
Dr.  P.H.,  Excellence  in  Leadership 
Award,  was  also  praised  for  handling 
double  leadership  roles.  She  is  a unit 
leader  on  the  22-bed  geriatric  reha- 
bilitation unit  and  president  of  the 
Professional  Nursing  Staff  (PNS) 
organization.  “Marge  is  self-directed, 
thorough,  and  strives  for  high  levels 
of  performance,”  said  her  supervisor, 
Joan  LeSage,  Ph.D.,  R.N.  Several 
physicians  and  other  nurses  wrote 
letters  in  support  of  Waszkiewicz’s 


Carol  Netols,  M.T.  (ASCP),  trains 
Ron  Pierre,  a new  assistant 
supervisor  in  research  and 
development  at  the  Blood  Center. 

nomination. 

The  two  Carol  Stege  Memorial 
Award  recipients  also  received 
accolades  for  their  performance. 
William  Montanez  recently  joined 
the  engineering  department  after  18 
years  of  service  in  housekeeping. 
“Willie  came  to  us  six  months  ago, 
and  the  foremen  were  immediately 
impressed  with  him,”  said 
Montanez’s  supervisor,  John  Hinko, 


Fernanzo  Jamison  is  congratulated 
hy  Armando  Marquez,  security,  a 
friend  since  the  two  began  at  Rush 
six  years  ago. 

assistant  director,  engineering.  “He’s 
very  self-directed  and  knowledgeable 
in  the  trades.” 

Fernanzo  Jamison  received  his 
award  because  of  the  admiration  his 
coworkers  feel  for  him — personally 
and  professionally.  “The  quality  of 
his  work  shows  in  his  performance, 
and  he’s  willing  to  help  anybody  with 
anything,”  said  Scott  Westberg, 
director,  environmental  services. 


William  Montanez,  engineering,  cuts  shelves  for  offices 
and  patient  care  areas. 


Excellence  in  leadership  earned  Marge  Waskiewicz,  M.S., 
R.N.  ( sealed  left),  the  Wayne  Lerner  Award. 
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jC  eminar  debates  health  care  issues 


Health  care  executives,  physicians 
and  students  witnessed  spirited 
debate  at  the  I 1th  Annual  National 
Invitational  Symposium  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Health  Systems 
Management.  The  standing-room- 
only  crowd  of  some  230  included  the 
largest  contingent  from  outside  the 
Medical  Center  in  the  symposium’s 
history.  This  year’s  theme  was 
"Independence  or  Interdependence: 
Emerging  Relationships  Between 
Hospitals  and  Physicians." 

The  main  issue  debated  was  the 
future  of  the  hospital  as  we  know  it. 
Some  speakers  said  the  hospital  will 
continue  to  serve  a pivotal  role  for 
delivery  of  health  care  services,  with 
its  specialized  expertise  and  re- 
sources. But  others  contended  that 
hospitals  will  become  less  important 
as  alternative  delivery  systems  grow. 
Such  systems,  often  owned  by 
physicians,  include  surgi-centers, 
hospices  and  hi-tech  medical  offices. 

"The  question  is  whether  physi- 
cians will  decide  to  develop  these 
systems  independently  of  hospitals  or 
in  conjunction  with  hospitals,"  said 
Michael  Counte,  Ph.D.,  associate 
director.  Center  for  Health  Manage- 
ment Studies. 

The  speakers  at  the  symposium 
pointed  to  the  boom  in  ambulatory 
surgery — with  its  low  costs,  ad- 
vanced technology  and  popularity 
with  patients — as  a main  force 
behind  changes  in  health  care  deliv- 
ery. Also,  changes  in  physician 
reimbursement — which  benefit  the 
primary  care  practitioner  and  not  the 
specialist — have  led  doctors  to 
reevaluate  treatment  decisions. 
Symposium  faculty  noted  the  impor- 
tance of  quality  indicators  in  deter- 
mining appropriate  treatment. 
However,  standards  for  indicators 
vary.  Keynote  speaker  Jerome 
Grossman,  M.D.,  president.  New 
England  Medical  Center,  suggested 
that  hospitals  can  determine  quality 
by  studying  clinical  outcome,  func- 
tional outcome,  customer  satisfaction 
and  cost  of  treatment. 

"Under  Medicare’s  Prospective 
Payment  System,  hospitals  assume  a 


financial  risk  for  treating  patients. 
Consequently,  they  have  a financial 
incentive  to  get  patients  out  quickly 
and  maintain  shorter  lengths  of  stay. 
And  yet,  physicians  are  the  ones  who 
admit  patients  and  direct  patient  care 
within  the  hospital,"  said  Gerald  L. 
Glandon,  Ph.D.,  research  associate, 
Center  for  Health  Management 
Studies. 

A panel  featuring  representatives 
from  two  drug  companies,  a health 
insurance  company  and  a law  firm 
debated  the  value  of  physician 


As  much  as  adults  fret  about  going  to 
the  doctor  or,  even  more  so,  the 
hospital,  a child’s  fear  of  the  same 
experience  can  be  much  more  intense. 
Demonstrating  a commitment  to 
helping  children  overcome  such  fears, 
the  Starlight  Foundation — an  interna- 
tional, nonprofit  organization  that 
grants  wishes  to  seriously  ill  chil- 
dren— presented  “Smiles  on  Wheels” 
to  the  Rush  Children’s  Service. 
“Smiles  on  Wheels”  is  an  entertain- 
ment trolley  that  holds  a 13-inch 
television,  VCR  and  Nintendo  set  that 


referral,  peer  review,  physician- 
hospital  joint  ventures  and  rationing 
health  care  resources. 

While  many  questions  were 
raised,  little  consensus  was  reached. 

"Some  of  our  symposia  are  how- 
to and  some  are  not.  This  was  more 
of  a consciousness-raising  program,” 
said  Dr.  Counte.  "With  this  format, 
we  can  talk  about  trends  that  affect 
everybody.  It  was  gratifying  to  see 
physicians  and  administrators  talking 
together  about  these  issues." 


children  can  play  with  to  help  pass 
the  time  during  their  hospital  stays. 
The  trolley,  which  fits  over  a pediat- 
ric hospital  bed,  came  complete  with 
a Disney  Video  Library  and  an 
assortment  of  Nintendo  tapes. 

Colgate  Palmolive,  Starlight 
Foundation’s  national  corporate 
sponsor,  approached  four  grocery 
store  chains  that  carry  its  products 
and  asked  managers  to  choose  a 
hospital  that  would  receive  the 
trolley.  Rush  was  chosen  by  Eagle 
Food  Centers  manager  Ron  Beaver. 


Six-year-old  pediatric  patient  Scott  Anderson,  Eagle  Food  Centers  manager 
Ron  Beaver,  and  Samuel  Gotoff,  M.D.,  pediatrics,  enjoy  a movie  on  Starlight' s 
“Smiles  on  Wheels’’  trolley. 


Delivering  smiles  to  pediatric  patients 
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^ech  Park:  A scientist's  playground 


For  the  latest  in  research,  go  to  the 
park. ..one  where  high-tech  labs  and 
equipment  take  the  place  of  trees  and 
swing  sets. 

Established  in  1983,  Chicago 
Technology  Park,  a 56-acre  develop- 
ment on  the  western  edge  of  the 
Medical  Center  District,  is  home  to 
some  of  the  most  advanced  research 
in  the  state.  Last  July,  several 
research  labs  from  the  Rush 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center  and 
the  Rush  Brain  Bank  joined  the 
20  firms  and  centers  that  rent  space 
in  the  Park.  They  are  housed  at 
2242  W.  Harrison,  in  a building 
called  Tech  2000. 

Rush  Brain  Bank  Director 
Elizabeth  Cochran,  M.D.,  and  her 
staff  analyze  tissue  obtained  by  brain 
biopsy  or  autopsy,  searching  for 
insights  into  the  origins  and  progres- 
sion of  Alzheimer's  disease  and 
related  conditions. 

Since  much  of  the  brain  tissue  is 
donated  by  families  of  RADC 
patients,  scientists  can  read  patients’ 
medical  histories,  compare  their 
brain  tissue  to  normal  tissue,  and 
determine  possible  causes  of  the 
disease  by  examining  the  changes  it 
caused  in  the  tissue.  Those  findings 
may  later  lead  to  the  ability  to 
diagnose  Alzheimer’s  in  future 
patients,  says  Dr.  Cochran. 

“During  life,  a diagnosis  of 
Alzheimer’s  is  made  by  observing  a 
patient’s  symptoms,”  she  explains. 
“Only  by  examining  the  brain  after 
death  can  we  determine  if  a patient 
actually  had  Alzheimer’s,  or  if  they 
really  had  another  neurological 
illness.  Once  a diagnosis  is  con- 
firmed, we  can  look  at  the  patient's 
brain  at  autopsy  to  link  the  disease  to 
the  loss  of  memory  and  change  in 
behavior.” 

In  an  adjacent  laboratory.  Dr. 
Cochran’s  colleagues,  neuroscientists 
Jeffrey  Kordower,  Ph.D.,  and  Elliott 
Mufson,  Ph.D.,  explore  the  potential 
of  nerve  growth  factor — a substance 
in  the  brain — to  prevent  the  death  of 
cells  important  to  memory  and  other 
neurologic  functions. 

Another  focus  in  Dr.  Kordower’s 


lab  is  Parkinson’s  disease  research. 
Through  tissue  transplants,  he  is 
trying  to  trigger  the  release  of  a 
chemical  called  dopamine.  This 
chemical,  made  naturally  in  the 
normal  brain,  stops  being  manufac- 
tured when  the  nerve  cells  that 
produce  it  die.  The  production  of 
dopamine  could  restore  some  of  the 
movement  and  balance  that  is  lost  in 
patients  with  Parkinson’s  disease. 

It  is  this  type  of  ground-breaking 
research  for  which  Chicago  Technol- 
ogy Park  is  known.  “The  Park  was 
built  to  create  an  environment  that 
nurtures  the  development  and  growth 
of  emerging  technology  from  both 
young  and  established  firms  and 
centers,”  says  David  Livingston,  the 
Park’s  managing  director. 

The  Park  is  a public/private 


enterprise  with  joint  participation 
from  Rush,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Chicago,  the  city  of  Chicago,  the 
state  of  Illinois  and  other  Illinois 
research  universities. 

According  to  Livingston,  a 
technology  park  with  a first  class 
research  facility  offers  several 
advantages.  Firms  can  lease  space  at 
the  Park  and  keep  down  costs  by 
sharing  services  and  using  nearby 
institutional  resources.  The  arrange- 
ment also  fosters  teamwork. 

“Collaboration  reduces  the 
barriers  to  science  and  research,” 
says  Livingston.  “Researchers  from 
different  firms  and  institutions  often 
have  common  goals.  By  working 
together,  they  can  attain  these  goals 
more  quickly  and  more  efficiently.” 


Future  developments 

In  1993,  Chicago  Technology  Park  will  welcome  the  Assistive  Technology 
Application  Center — a national  resource  center  for  people  with  disabilities  and 
their  families.  Sponsored  by  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  the  Center  will  be  staffed  by 
personnel  who  will  help  people  with  disabilities  choose  proper  treatments  and 
help  companies  obtain  equipment  necessary  to  comply  with  the  Americans  with 
Disabilities  Act. 

“From  telephone  devices  for  the  deaf  to  computers  that  allow  people  with 
damaged  vocal  cords  to  speak,  technology  has  helped  people  overcome  chal- 
lenges they  face  because  of  their  disabilities,”  says  Jan  Little,  the  Center’s 
project  director. 

Little,  who  is  herself  handicapped,  has  found  four  main  reasons  why 
companies  and  individuals  do  not  seek  or  provide  assistive  technology  for 
handicapped  persons: 

• They  do  not  know  it  exists. 

• They  do  not  know  how  it  is  applied. 

• They  will  not  pay  for  it  because  decision-makers  feel  it  is  not 
medically  necessary. 

• They  are  not  aware  of  how  much  it  helps. 

“There  will  be  a large,  hands-on  display  of  assistive  technology  at  the 
Center,  conferences  on  how  to  use  such  tools,  and  lectures  on  why  it  is  so 
important  for  companies  to  have  equipment  for  the  handicapped,”  says  Little. 
The  Center  will  also  conduct  research  into  the  cost  effectiveness  of  using 
technology  to  overcome  disabilities. 

The  Park  will  be  taking  another  step  toward  advanced  technology — this 
time,  to  boost  its  own  strength.  Within  the  next  year,  underground  fiberoptic 
cables  will  be  installed  from  the  Park  to  its  sponsoring  institutions  to  allow 
scientists  to  send  information  back  and  forth  instantaneously. 

“Rush  has  played  an  instrumental  role  in  the  development  of  the  Park,”  says 
Livingston.  “And  its  continued  support  is  a key  factor  in  our  long-term  plans.” 
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Dr.  Kordower  in  his  Tech  2000  research  lab. 


Research  Week  to  be  held  April  14-16 

“Immunomodulation:  By  disease  and  by  design,”  will  be  the  topic  of  a national 
symposium  to  highlight  University  Research  Week  at  Rush  April  14-16. 
Featured  speakers  include  Denise  Faustman,  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital;  Barry  Amason,  M.D.,  University  of  Chicago  Hospital;  Roger  C. 
Bone,  M.D.,  Rush  Medical  College;  and  Gene  M.  Shearer,  Ph.D.,  senior 
investigator.  National  Cancer  Institute.  Dr.  Shearer  will  give  a special  presenta- 
tion on  “Cell  mediated  immunity  in  HIV  infection.”  Faculty  members  will 
judge  posters  featuring  the  work  of  graduate  students  at  Rush  University  while 
students  hear  Sigma  Xi  lectures,  panel  discussions  and  presentations  by  faculty 
members  about  their  research.  A certificate  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  with 
the  best  poster. 


World  Book/ 

Rush  Medical 
Encyclopedia 
a best  seller 

Marketing  representatives  from 
World  Book,  Inc.  have  advised  the 
Medical  Center  that  a collaborative 
project  between  World  Book  and 
faculty  of  Rush  Medical  College  has 
resulted  in  a best  seller. 

To  date,  there  have  been  five 
printings  of  The  World  Book  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’ s Medical 
Center  Medical  Encyclopedia , for  a 
total  of  229,000  copies  in  print.  The 
volume  was  published  in  early  1991. 

The  1,072-page  encyclopedia 
includes  more  than  1,200  color 
photos  and  illustrations  and  4,500 
entries. 

Erich  E.  Brueschke,  M.D., 
professor  and  chairman  of  family 
medicine,  is  medical  editor  of  the 
encyclopedia.  Twenty-five  other 
Rush  faculty  members  served  as 
editors  and  advisors. 

The  Rush  University  Bookstore 
offers  a 25  percent  discount  to  all 
members  of  the  Rush  family — so 
employees  pay  $29.95  instead  of 
$39.95. 


Schedule  of  events 

Held  in  the  Searle  Conference  Center 


Tuesday,  April  14 

1-5  p.m.  Sigma  Xi  poster  session  open  house 

4-5  p.m.  Sigma  Xi  lecture 


Wednesday,  April 
8 a.m.-5  p.m. 
1-1:50  p.m. 

1 :50-2:50  p.m. 

3- 4  p.m. 

4- 5  p.m. 

4:15-6  p.m. 


15 

Poster  session 
Poster  presentations 

Student  research  presentations  (top  awardees) 
University  committee  on  research  symposium 
Poster  presentations 
Sigma  Xi  reception 


Thursday,  April  16 
8:30  a.m.-l  p.m. 

9 a. m. -12: 15  p.m. 
12:15-1:15  p.m. 


Poster  session 
National  symposium 
Panel  discussion 


On  the  Cover 

In  the  Rush  Brain  Bank  at 
Tech  Park's  Tech  2000 
building,  Elizabeth  Cochran, 
M.D.,  Brain  Bank  Director 
(left),  and  Dawn  Siervert, 
Brain  Bank  lab  technician, 
analyze  brain  tissue. 
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Getting  a kick  out  of  life 


A Taste  of  Rush 

What  do  you  say  after  a meal  that 
offers,  among  other  things,  hummus 
and  pita  bread  (the  Mideast),  noodle 
kugel  (Eastern  Europe,  Jewish),  las- 
agna  (Italy),  salsa  and  chips  (Mexico), 
sweet  potatoes  (Africa),  chicken  curry 
(India),  soda  bread  and  bramble  jelly 
(Ireland),  spicy  chicken  (the  Orient), 
spinach  quiche  (France),  and  bangers 
and  mash  (Great  Britain)? 

a. )  I want  Samoa.  (Now,  really) 

b. )  Benjo,  doko  des-ka.  (Tr:  I 

overdid  it  again) 

c. )  When’s  the  next  time? 

The  jury  is  still  out  on  whether  it 
was  the  only,  or  the  first  annual 
"Taste  of  Rush — Ethnic  Food  Fest" 
but  everyone  agreed  it  would  serve  as 
an  excellent  beginning:  it  was  held, 
fittingly,  on  March  2,  the  155th 
anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of 
Rush  Medical  College,  oldest  compo- 
nent of  the  Medical  Center. 

Some  30  chefs  from  throughout 
the  Medical  Center  brought  their 
admission  tickets  in  the  form  of  a 
dish  representing  their  own  ethnic  or 
cultural  backgrounds. 

The  project  was  sponsored  by  the 
Medical  Center’s  Multicultural  Activi- 
ties Committee  (MAC — or  big  Mac)  as 
a means  of  showing  off  a little  of  the 
diverse  peoples  and  traditions  through- 
out Rush. 

"This  program  was  just  an  appe- 
tizer, so  to  speak,  for  other  projects 
we’re  planning  for  the  upcoming  year," 
said  Marilyn  Johnson,  Ph.D.,  student 
counseling,  chairperson  of  MAC. 

These  include  the  April  6 lecture 
on  "Multiculturalism  Begins  At  Home" 
by  Suzette  Speight,  Ph.D.,  an  assistant 
professor  of  counseling  psychology  at 
Loyola  University. 

MAC  is  an  ad  hoc  group  of 
Medical  Center  and  Rush  University 
faculty  and  staff  which  has  chosen  as 
its  mission  the  exploration  of  ways  to 
enhance  awareness  and  appreciation  of 
issues  of  diversity  within  the  Rush 
community.  "This  mission  has  direct 
relevance  to  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  patient  care  and  in  the  quality 
of  education  at  Rush,  as  well  as  a role 
in  the  achievement  of  Total  Quality 
Management,"  said  Dr.  Johnson. 


At  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center 
(JRB)  presentation,  “Aging:  A 
celebration  of  self,”  representatives 
from  the  White  Crane  Wellness 
Center,  a north  side  program  that 
helps  seniors  stay  active  and  healthy, 
taught  the  art  of  Tai  Chi — a martial 
art  that  focuses  on  body  toning, 
relaxation  and  stress  reduction. 
Residents  and  patients  at  JRB  heard 
readings  about  the  beauty  of  age 
from  the  book  Fried  Green  Tomatoes 
at  the  Whistle  Stop  Cafe  and  were 
treated  to  songs  sung  by  JRB  staff 
members.  “As  we  grow  older,  we 
become  more  diverse,”  said  chaplain 
Jo  Ann  O'Reilly,  assistant  professor 
of  the  Rush  humanities  program. 
“What  values  and  experiences  we 
have  make  us  more  and  more  differ- 
ent.” One  participant  noted  “Aging 
isn’t  sad.  There’s  a side  to  it  that’s 
alive  and  fun\" 


Preschoolers  enjoyed  the  sight  and 
feel  of  slimy,  oozing,  gooey  things 
at  the  Laurance  Armour  Day 
School’s  (LADS)  Public  Science 
Day  exhibit  in  the  Atrium  lobby 
last  month.  The  kids  poured 
baking  soda  and  droplets  of 
vinegar  into  clay  volcanos  to  make 
them  erupt,  held  a solid  mixture  of 
corn  syrup  and  flour  until  body 
heat  caused  it  to  ooze,  and  caught 
magnetic  fish  with  magnetized 
poles.  The  youngsters  also  dressed 
up  as  doctors  and  bandaged  a 
stuffed  Bugs  Bunny  doll.  Their 
smiles  showed  that  getting  dirty 
was  more  than  half  the  fun. 

The  event,  designed  to  interest 
young  children  in  science,  was 
held  in  observance  of  National 
Science  Day,  February  6.  Donald 
Oder,  Rush  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  was 
national  co-chairman  of  Public 
Science  Day  and,  with  the  help  of 
staff  from  community  affairs  and 
LADS,  was  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  Rush  exhibit. 


Practicing  Tai  Chi 


A visitor  from  the  Chinese  American 
Services  League  makes  a volcano 
erupt. 


Letting  kids  get  messy 
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Winning  recipe:  Loads  of  benefits,  not  calories 


“I  love  to  cook  and  I’m  always 
experimenting  with  recipes,”  said 
Margo  Mansfield,  M.A.,  OTR/L, 
winner  of  the  Nutrition  Clinic- 
sponsored  employee  recipe  contest, 
held  to  promote  healthy  eating  and 
National  Nutrition  Month. 

Mansfield  is  director  of  psychiat- 
ric occupational  therapy,  and  de- 
scribes herself  as  “health  conscious.” 

Her  original  recipe  for  black 
bean  lasagna  was  chosen  for  its  taste 
and  nutritional  values:  high  in  fiber, 
low  in  fat,  and  low  in  salt.  Twenty- 
five  other  employees  submitted 
recipes. 

“Less  than  30  percent  of  your 
daily  caloric  intake  should  come  from 
fat,”  said  Roberta  Clarke,  M.S.,  R.D., 
nutrition  clinic  coordinator,  food  and 
nutrition  services.  Clarke  and  her 
colleagues  reviewed  all  the  recipes 
and  tested  10  of  them. 

“I  tell  clients  that  fat  is  the  culprit 
when  you’re  battling  the  bulge.  Cut 
down  the  fat  and  you’ll  lose  weight 
relatively  easily,”  said  Clarke. 

To  help  clients  do  that,  the 
nutrition  clinic  provides  counseling 
and  handouts  that  give  fat  counts  for 
dozens  of  common  foods.  This 
month,  the  staff  demonstrated  how  to 
cut  fat  and  salt  out  of  the  diet  and 
increase  fiber  intake. 

According  to  Clarke,  eating  foods 
high  in  fiber,  such  as  vegetables. 


fruits  and  grains — what  many  of  us 
think  of  as  roughage— is  particularly 
helpful  for  people  trying  to  lose  or 
control  their  weight  because  it  makes 
them  feel  full. 

“Diets  high  in  certain  fibers  also 
help  control  the  levels  of  fat  and 
sugar  in  the  blood,”  said  Clarke. 
“Fiber  can  help  control  diabetes  and 
certain  gastrointestinal  disorders 


such  as  constipation,  diverticulosis 
and  irritable  bowel  syndrome. 

“If  that  isn’t  enough  to  convince 
you,  high  fiber  diets  also  help  reduce 
cholesterol  levels,”  she  added. 

After  her  winning  recipe — black 
bean  lasagna — was  served  in  the 
cafeteria  on  March  25,  Mansfield 
and  four  runners-up  received  awards 
for  their  efforts. 


Black  Bean  Lasagna 


4 cloves  garlic,  minced 
I medium  red  onion,  minced 

1 red  & 1 yellow  bell  pepper,  coarsely  chopped 
3 jalapenos,  chopped 

1/4  cup  fresh  cilantro  leaves,  chopped 

2 cans  (28  oz.  each)  drained  plum  tomatoes 
coarsely  chopped 

1 tbs  each:  grated  lemon  rind,  chili  powder 

2 tbs  each:  ground  cumin,  dried  oregano 


1/2  tsp  cayenne  pepper 
3 cans  ( 15  oz.  each)  black  beans,  rinsed 
2 cups  fresh  or  frozen  corn 
8 oz.  each  light  mozzarella  and  light  cheddar 
cheeses 

16-oz.  non-fat  cottage  cheese 

1/2  cup  non-fat  yogurt  or  non-fat  sour  cream 

1 lb.  lasagna  noodles 

1/3  cup  parmesan  cheese 


Heat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Saute  garlic  and  onions,  add  peppers  and  cilantro. 

Then  add  tomatoes,  herbs  and  spices.  Heat  to  a boil  and  simmer  for  10  minutes  more. 
Add  beans  and  corn.  Heat  thoroughly. 

Mix  cheeses  and  yogurt  in  a bowl.  Spread  1/4  bean  mixture  in  bottom  of  13  X 9 baking 
pan.  Layer  as  follows:  noodles,  beans,  cheese,  repeat,  and  top  with  parmesan.  Cover  tightly. 
Bake  50  minutes.  Uncover.  Bake  8-10  minutes  longer.  Let  stand  10  minutes.  Serves  nine. 

Nutrient  content  per  serving: 

calories  570 

sodium 549  mg 

fat 11  grams 

cholesterol 23  mg 

dietary  fiber 6 grams 


Attention  runners,  walkers  and  bikers.... 


At  the  upcoming  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness  Fair,  April  25,  you  can 
join  the  new  Rush  corporate  running 
or  walking  teams.  Employees  who 
embark  on  the  regular  running 
routine  will  also  be  sponsored  by 
Rush  in  four  annual  races.  For  more 
information,  call  Employee  Health 
and  Fitness  at  ext.  25309.  Registra- 
tion is  $10. 

Employee  Relations  is  gathering 


a corporate  team  of  bikers  and 
coordinators  for  the  20th  annual 
American  Cancer  Society  bike-a- 
thon  on  June  7.  Employees  can 
choose  from  over  1 1 routes  through- 
out Chicago,  which  all  converge  at 
Arvey  Field  in  Grant  Park  for  a party 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  Rush  T-shirts 
will  be  available  for  all  riders.  For 
more  information,  call  Employee 
Relations  at  ext.  25959. 


Children’s  book  sale 

The  Laurance  Armour  Day 
School  (LADS)  parents  board 
will  be  sponsoring  a children’s 
book  sale  in  the  cafeteria  lobby 
on  Wednesday,  April  15,  from 
8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Merchandise 
from  The  Children’s  Book  Store 
will  include  a wide  variety  of 
hardcovers,  paperbacks,  discount 
books  and  toys.  All  proceeds 
will  benefit  LADS. 
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In  the  news 

Twelve  members  of  the  Medical 
Center  were  invited  to  join  the  studio 
audience  for  a special  edition  of  ABC 
News’  "Nightline."  The  town  meeting 
format  was  called  "Emergency! 

Health  Care  in  America"  and  aired 
live  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  the  day  President  Bush  announced 
his  health  care  reform  plan. 

Also  in  the  wake  of  the 
president’s  announcement,  the  New 
York  Times  interviewed  Donald 
Oder,  senior  vice  president  and  chief 
operating  officer,  about  the  proposal. 
"The  plan  appears  to  provide  cover- 
age for  most  of  the  uninsured.  The 
big  question  in  our  minds  is  the 
financing,"  he  said. 

A Food  and  Drug  Administration 
advisory  panel  lifted  its  moratorium 
on  silicone  gel  breast  implants,  but 
called  for  further  study.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  quoted  Jules  Harris,  M.D., 
medical  oncology,  a member  of  the 
panel.  "I  do  not  find  this  evidence 
convincing  but  it  is  disturbing,"  he 
said. 

Craig  Bradley,  M.D.,  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgery,  commented 
on  the  safety  of  the  breast  implants  in 
interviews  with  WLS-TV  and  the 
Consumer  News  and  Business 
Channel’s  "From  the  Hill"  program. 

Leo  M.  Henikoff,  M.D.,  presi- 
dent and  CEO,  was  profiled  in 
Chicago  Healthcare.  In  the  same 
issue,  Diane  McKeever,  associate 
vice  president,  philanthropy,  and 
Jack  Bohlen,  vice  president,  philan- 
thropy and  communication,  explained 
the  Medical  Center’s  current  capital 
development  campaign. 

Carl  Wahlstrom,  M.D.,  psychia- 
try and  the  law,  was  a defense  witness 
in  the  Jeffrey  Dahmer  trial.  His 
testimony  and/or  interviews  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Daily  Herald,  WBBM- 
TV,  WLS-TV  and  Court  TV. 

John  Zajecka,  M.D.,  psychiatry, 
discussed  depression  with  talk  show 
host  John  Priester  on  WJMR-FM/ 
WJJD-AM.  Also,  Dr.  Zajecka  and 
Elaine  Scorza,  M.S.N.,  R.N., 


psychiatric  nursing/Treatment 
Research  Unit,  were  interviewed  by 
WGN-TV  as  part  of  a four-part  series 
on  mind  drugs. 

Calcitonin,  an  injectable  medica- 
tion for  bone  loss,  is  now  being  tested 
in  a nasal  spray  form  with  osteo- 
porosis patients  at  Rush.  Thomas 
Schnitzer,  M.D.,  rheumatology, 
outlined  the  new  research  with 
WBBM-TV’s  Susan  Anderson. 

The  lead  story  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune' s "Transportation"  section 
looked  at  driver  fatigue.  Saul 
Rothenberg,  Ph.D.,  laboratory 
director.  Rush  Sleep  Disorders 
Service,  explained  some  of  the 
common  sleep  disorders  and  com- 
mented on  the  need  for  more  sleep 
research. 

Percutaneous  transluminal 
coronary  angioplasty,  or  "balloon" 
angioplasty,  was  the  subject  of  a 
Medical  World  News  article.  Gary 
Schaer,  M.D.,  cardiology,  com- 
mented on  the  guidelines  for  using 
the  procedure. 

"Living  Well  America"  debuted 
on  the  Consumer  News  and  Business 
Channel  (CNBC)  and  featured  three 
Rush  experts.  Michael  Young, 

Ph.D.,  psychology  and  social  sci- 
ences, talked  about  treatments  for 
seasonal  affective  disorder.  And 
Jerrold  Leikin,  M.D.,  emergency 
services,  and  Jack  Lipscomb,  R.Ph., 
pharmacy,  discussed  the  work  of  the 
Rush  Poison  Control  Center. 

In  a Chicago  Sun-Times  article, 
rheumatologist  Robert  Katz,  M.D., 
explained  how  the  immune  system 
disorder  Sjogren’s  syndrome  affects 
the  body. 


Appointments 

Roger  C.  Bone,  M.D.,  the  Ralph  C. 
Brown,  M.D.,  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  department  of  medicine,  has 
been  elected  vice  president  for  medical 
affairs  and  dean  of  Rush  Medical 
College  by  the  Medical  Center  Board 
of  Trustees.  He  had  served  as  interim 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs  and 
acting  dean  of  Rush  Medical  College 
since  April  of  1991  . 


“Dr.  Bone  brings  dynamic 
leadership  to  key  assignments  as  the 
Medical  Center  moves  into  a new  era 
of  development  and  achievement,” 
said  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  M.D.,  Rush 
president  and  CEO.  “We  are  confi- 
dent his  efforts  will  greatly  advance 
our  missions  in  patient  care,  educa- 
tion, research  and  community  ser- 
vice.” Dr.  Bone’s  career  at  Rush 
began  in  1984  when  he  joined  the 
faculty  and  staff  as  chairman  of 
medicine.  He  is  recognized  as  an 
international  authority  in  critical  care 
and  pulmonary  medicine.  A recipient 
of  many  teaching  and  research 
awards,  he  has  published  nearly  600 
scientific  articles  and  edited  over  30 
books. 


Roger  C.  Bone,  M.D.  Hassan  Najafi,  M.D. 

Rush  Medical  College  professor 
and  chairman  of  cardiovascular- 
thoracic  surgery,  Hassan  Najafi, 
M.D.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  named  Mary  and  John  Bent 
Endowed  Chair  of  Cardiovascular- 
Thoracic  Surgery.  The  Chair  honors 
two  long-time  supporters  of  the 
Medical  Center. 

“Named  chairs  are  the  strongest 
means  available  to  a university  to 
attract  and  retain  outstanding  fac- 
ulty,” said  Leo  Henikoff,  M.D.  “The, 
occupants  of  such  chairs  are  living 
emblems  of  the  level  of  quality  to 
which  an  institution  pays  homage.” 

Dr.  Najafi  completed  residencies 
in  general  surgery  and  cardiovascu- 
lar-thoracic surgery  at  Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  Hospital  in  1963  and  subse- 
quently joined  the  medical  staff.  In 
1968,  he  performed  the  first  successful 
adult  heart  transplant  in  Chicago. 
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Kudos 

Edythe  E.  Hough,  Ed.D,  M.S.N., 

nursing,  was  inducted  as  a Fellow  in 
the  American  Academy  of  Nursing 
in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Mark  L.  Jaros,  M.T.,  OCLS 
clinical  immunology,  was  awarded  a 
$ 1 ,500  Clinical  Management  Associa- 
tion Educational  (CLMA)  Scholarship 
at  the  1991  CLMA  annual  conference 
and  exhibition,  Atlanta,  GA. 

Speeches/Lectures/ 

Presentations 

Timothy  R.  Lubenow,  M.D., 

anesthesiology:  “Acute  pain  relief: 
Where  are  we  now?,”  “Interpleural 
analgesia,  ” and  “What’s  new  in 
PCA?”  Post-Operative  Pain  Manage- 
ment Symposium  and  Workshops, 
University  of  Michigan  Medical 
School,  Ann  Arbor.  Also  “Modem 
management  of  postoperative  pain — 
epidural  analgesia,”  Tarzana  Regional 
Medical  Center  staff  meeting, 
Northridge,  CA  and  “Management  of 

Roll  over  Beethoven! 


postoperative  pain  relief,”  South 
Suburban  Hospital,  Hazel  Crest,  IL. 

R.  Francis  Narbone,  CRNA, 
anesthesiology:  “Using  continuous 
improvement  methodology  and  tools 
to  reduce  recharges  in  anesthesiology,” 
Quest  for  Quality  and  Productivity  in 
Health  Services,  Chicago,  (coauthors 
A Ivankovich,  M.D.,  anesthesiology, 
A Donnelly,  Pharm.D.,  M.B  .A.,  and 
J Lager,  R.Ph.,  M.B.A.,  pharmacy). 

Kenneth  J.  Tuman,  M.D., 
anesthesiology:  “Coagulation  moni- 
toring in  the  perioperative  setting,” 
University  of  Indiana  School  of 
Medicine,  Bloomington  and  “Choice 
of  anesthesia  for  major  vascular 
surgery,”  New  York  University. 

Margaret  Aydelotte,  Ph.D., 
biochemistry,  "Studies  of  heterogene- 
ity in  articular  chondrocytes,"  Institute 
of  Anatomy,  Histology  and  Embryol- 
ogy Medical  University,  Debrecen, 
Hungary. 

Tibor  Giant,  Ph.D.,  biochemistry: 
"The  role  of  cartilage  proteoglycans  in 
the  pathogenesis  of  arthritis," 

Budapest,  Debrecen,  Szeged,  Hungary. 


Warren  Knudson,  Ph.D.,  bio- 
chemistry: "Hyaluronan  in  develop- 
ment and  morphogenesis,"  Satra  Brunn 
Graduate  Course  on  Rheumatology, 
Biomedical  Center  of  Uppsala  Univer- 
sity, Uppsala,  Sweden. 

Klaus  E.  Kuettner,  Ph.D., 
biochemistry:  "Arthritis  and  prosta- 
glandins research  challenge,"  Searle 
Grant  Review  Council  Meeting, 
Baltimore,  MD. 

The  following  representatives 
from  biochemistry  presented  at  The 
Degradation  and  Repair  of  Cartilage 
in  Arthritis  Symposium,  Merck  Sharp 
and  Dohme  Research  Laboratories, 
Oyster  Point,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey: 
Dr.  Kuettner,  “Structure  and  func- 
tion of  cartilage,”  Eugene  Thonar, 
Ph.D.,  “Serum  markers  in  arthritis,” 
and  James  M.  Williams,  Ph.D., 
“Degradation  and  repair  of 
proteoglycans  in  cartilage  after  the 
intra-articular  injection  of  Papain  into 
rabbits.” 

Drs.  Kuettner  and  Thonar  also 
presented  at  the  National  Academy  of 
Clinical  Biochemistry  15th  Annual 
Symposium,  Washington,  DC.  Dr. 
Kuettner,  “Biochemical  tests  for  the 
diagnosis,  classification  and  monitor- 
ing of  treatment  of  cartilage  (e.g. 
arthritis)  and  bone  (e.g.  osteoporosis) 
diseases,”  and  “Biochemistry  of 
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Future  Chopins,  Beethovens  and  Pavarottis  entertained  a crowd  of  Rush 
physicians,  students,  faculty  and  employees  at  the  10th  annual  Rush 
University  Student/Faculty  Music  Recital  in  late  February.  Pictured  is 
pianist  Daphne  Dimalibot,  second-year  medical  student,  performing 
Prelude  in  C#  Minor  by  Rachmaninoff. 
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articular  cartilage  in  health  and 
disease,  “ Dr.  Thonar,  “Serum 
keratan  sulfate:  A marker  of  predis- 
position to  polyarticular 
osteoarthritis.  “ 

Drs.  Thonar,  Williams  and 
Aydelotte  presented  at  the  Interna- 
tional Workshop  on  Articular  Carti- 
lage and  Osteoarthritis,  Wiesbaden, 
Germany:  Dr.  Aydelotte,  “Heteroge- 
neity of  articular  chondrocytes,”  Dr. 
Thonar,  “Serum  keratan  sulfate:  A 
measure  of  cartilage  proteoglycan 
metabolism,”  and  Dr.  Williams, 
“Animal  models  of  cartilage  repair.” 

Marion  E . Broome,  Ph.D., 

R.N.,  maternal-child  nursing:  “Clini- 
cal research:  You  can  do  it!”  and 
“Pediatric  pain:  The  state  of  the  art,” 
Pediatric  Nursing  7th  annual  confer- 
ence, Philadephia,  PA. 

Barbara  Conrad,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
maternal-child  nursing:  “Confidence 
levels  of  mothers  of  toddlers,” 
Practicality  and  Matemal-Child 
Nursing  Research,  Children’s  Memo- 
rial Medical  Center,  Chicago. 

Barbara  A.  Durand,  Ed.D., 
R.N.(c),  maternal-child  nursing: 
“Clinical  excellence:  The  challenge 
for  the  90s,”  Pediatric  Nursing  7th 
annual  conference,  Philadelphia,  PA. 

Jeanne  F.  Slack,  D.N.Sc.,  R.N., 
maternal-child  nursing:  “Collabora- 
tion of  nursing  education  and  nursing 
service,”  Sigma  Theta  Tau  Interna- 
tional Fall  Banquet,  Beta  Nu  Chapter, 
Greenville,  NC. 

Barbara  Woodring,  Ed.D., 

R.N.,  maternal-child  nursing:  “Mater- 
nal-infant interaction  in  cocaine 
abusing  mothers,”  Practicality  and 
Matemal-Child  Nursing  Research, 
The  Children’s  Memorial  Medical 
Center,  Chicago. 

Philip  B.  Gorelick,  M.D., 
M.P.H.,  neurological  sciences: 
“Alzheimer's  disease,  multi-infarct 
dementia  and  Parkinson’s  disease,” 
8th  Panamerican  Congress  of 
Neuroepidemiology,  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina. 

Edythe  E.  Hough,  Ed.D., 
M.S.N.,  nursing:  “Impact  of 
workload  on  nurse  exit  from  the 
patient  care  unit,”  4th  National 


Conference  on  Nursing  Administra- 
tion Research,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City  (coauthors  E Carlson, 
D.N.Sc.,  L Fogg,  Ph.D.,  S Robertson, 
M.S.N.,  Rush  University). 

Edgardo  Yordan,  Jr.,  M.D., 
obstetrics  and  gynecology:  “Update 
’91 : Modem  LOOP  management  of 
CIN,”  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  Indian- 
apolis, IN. 

Randy  J.  Epstein,  M.D.,  oph- 
thalmology: “Hands-on  microsurgical 
comeal  transplantation  course,” 
American  Academy  of  Ophthalmol- 
ogy, Anaheim,  CA  and  “Photody- 
namic therapy  for  comeal 
neovascularization,”  Castroviejo 
Cornea  Society  annual  meeting. 

David  D.  Caldarelli,  M.D., 
otolaryngology  and  broncho- 
esophagology:  “The  changing  role  of 
the  otolaryngologist  in  the  treatment 
of  obstructive  sleep  apnea,”  North- 
western University  Medical  School, 
Chicago. 

Rosalind  Cartwright,  Ph.D., 

psychology:  “The  uses  of  dreams 
during  stressful  events:  Who  needs 
their  dreams?”  psychiatry  grand 


rounds.  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

David  Celia,  Ph.D.,  psychology: 
“Psychosocial  perspectives:  Indi- 
vidual,” Loyola  University,  Lombard, 
IL;  “Managing  anxiety  and  depres- 
sion surrounding  initial  diagnosis  and 
treatment,”  St.  Luke’s  Hospital 
Institute  for  Health  Education, 
Chesterfield,  MO,  and  “Improving 
quality  of  life  through  improving 
patients’  attitudes,”  The  American 
Society,  Nashville,  TN. 

Robert  S.  Eisenberg,  Ph.D., 
physiology:  “Constant  fields  and 
constant  gradients  in  open  ionic 
channels,”  Mount  Desert  Island 
Biology  Labs,  Salsbury  Cove,  ME. 

Mark  Latash,  Ph.D.,  physiol- 
ogy: “Voluntary  motor  control  in 
spastic  paresis,”  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  OH. 
“Experimental  explorations  of  the 
equilibrium-point  hypothesis,” 
University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 

Jianjie  Ma,  Ph.D.,  physiology: 
“Properties  of  the  molecules  of  E-C 
coupling  in  a reconstituted  system,” 
Gordon  Research  Conference  on 


This  is  Chartwell-Midwest  at  its  new  location  in  west  suburban  Wood  Dale,  at 
1360  North  Wood  Dale  Road.  A joint  venture  betvi’een  ArcVentures  and 
Chartwell  Home  Therapies,  a Boston-based  company,  Chartwell-Midwest 
employs  nurses  and  pharmacists  who  set  up  home  infusion  therapy  for  bed- 
bound  patients.  The  company’ s Medical  Advisory  Board  includes  Rush  admin- 
istrators, physicians  and  nurses  For  more  information,  call  Chartwell-Mid- 
west at  ext.  28778. 
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Muscle  Excitation  Contraction 
Coupling,  Tilton,  NH. 

Eduardo  Rios,  Ph.D.,  physiol- 
ogy: “Mechanisms  of  T-SR  transmis- 
sion,” session  leader;  “Simultaneous 
measurements  of  intracellular  cal- 
cium release  and  the  hump  compo- 
nent of  intramembrane  charge 
movement”;  “Perchlorate  effects  on 
E-C  coupling”;  Gordon  Conference 
on  Muscle,  Tilton,  NH.  Also, 

“Charge  movement  in  skeletal 
muscle,”  American  Physiological 
Society  Conference,  “From  channels 
to  cross  bridges,”  Bar  Harbor,  ME. 

Lawrence  W.  Lazarus,  M.D., 
psychiatry:  “Psychotherapy  and 
depression  in  the  elderly,”  Midwest 
Geriatric  Psychiatric  Symposium, 
Columbia  Regional  Hospital,  Colum- 
bia, MO. 

Publications 

F Cohen,  Ph.D.,  and  WD  Niles, 
Ph.D.,  physiology:  "The  role  of  N- 
Acetylneuraminic  (sialic)  acid  in  the 
pH  dependence  of  influenza  virion 
fusion  with  planar  phospholipid 
membranes.”  J Gen  Physio , 97 : 1 121- 
1 140,  1991.  “Fusion  of  influenza 
varions  with  a planar  lipid  membrane 


detected  by  video  fluorescence 
microscopy.”  J Gen  Physio , 97:1  101- 
1 1 19,  1991. 

ML  Latash,  Ph.D.,  GL  Gottlieb, 
Ph.D.,  and  SR  Gutman,  Ph.D., 

physiology:  “Relativistic  effects  in 
single  joint  voluntary  movements.” 
Biological  Cybernetics , 65:401-406, 
1991. 

ER  Rios,  Ph.D.,  physiology;  G 
Pizarro,  Ph.D.  and  M Rodriguez, 
Facultad  de  Medicine,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay;  L Csemoch,  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  Debreccen, 
Hungary;  and  I Uribe,  Ph.D., 
Universidad  Autonoma  de  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico:  “The  relationship 
between  Qy  and  Ca  release  from  the 
sarcoplasmic  reticulum  in  skeletal 
muscle.”  J Gen  Physiol , 97:913-947, 
1991.  “Interfering  with  calcium 
release  suppresses  Iy,  the  ‘hump’ 
component  of  intramembranous 
charge  movement  in  skeletal  muscle.” 
J Gen  Physiol , 97:845-884,  1991  and 
“Voltage  sensor  of  excitation- 
contraction  coupling  in  skeletal- 
muscle.”  Physiological  Reviews , 
71:849-908,  1991. 

JP  Zbilut,  Ph.D.,  physiology: 
“Prehospital  CPR:  Rights  and  obliga- 
tions.” Medical  Ethics , 5:1-2,  1991. 


PCIS  software  update 

The  Department  of  Systems  Support 
Services  has  received  numerous 
inquiries  from  offices  and  units  on 
the  PCIS  computer  network  about 
obtaining  new  software.  Please 
contact  the  department  at  ext.  22563, 
and  the  staff  will  send  a copy  of  the 
Software  Loading  Policy  agreement 
form.  The  form  will  provide  guide- 
lines on  how  your  area  can  load 
PCIS  software. 

Finance  department 
offers  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds 

With  their  April  paychecks,  employ- 
ees will  receive  information  on  how 
they  can  finesse  their  finances  with  a 
little  savings  bond  savvy.  Soon  to  be 
available  through  payroll  deduction, 
the  bonds  guarantee  at  least  six 
percent  interest  when  held  for  five 
years.  Employees  will  also  learn  how 
to  accumulate  tax-free  interest  on 
their  bonds.  For  instance,  when 
bonds  are  used  toward  the  cost  of 
higher  education,  the  interest  earned 
may  be  completely  tax  free. 


Rush  affiliates  with  Denver  Medical  Center 


The  Medical  Center  and  Denver’s 
Presbyterian/St.  Luke’s  (P/SL) 
Healthcare  System  have  signed  an 
affiliation  agreement  covering  resi- 
dency training  programs  and  future 
collaborative  efforts  in 
education  and  clinical  research. 

The  agreement  was  announced  at 
a press  conference  in  Denver.  Partici- 
pants (pictured  1 to  r)  were  David 
Young,  M.D.,  chief  of  the  medical 
staff,  P/SL;  Timothy  Kennedy,  M.D., 
chairman  of  the  board,  P/SL  Center  for 
Health  Sciences  Education;  Thomas 
Sawicki,  president  and  CEO,  P/SL; 
Roger  Bone,  M.D.,  vice  president  for 
medical  affairs  and  dean.  Rush  Medical 
College,  and  Avery  Miller,  vice 
president,  inter-institutional  affairs. 
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O’Brien  award  announced  at  oncology  nursing  conference 


Over  200  oncology  nurses  attended 
the  fifth  annual  Oncology  Nursing 
Conference,  “Exploring 
hematological  aspects  of  cancer 
treatment,”  in  late  February.  “The 
topics  selected  for  the  conference 
were  based  on  nurses’  needs  for 
better  understanding  of  the  new 
and  innovative  therapies  and 
sophisticated  technologies  that  are 
available  in  the  ’90s,”  said  confer- 
ence chairperson  Marnie  McHale, 
M.S.,  R.N.  Among  the  presenta- 
tions was  one  by  guest  speaker 
Lynn  Erdman,  R.N.,  Director  of 
Presbyterian  Cancer  Center  in 
North  Carolina,  who  spoke  on  "The 
role  of  humor  and  laughter  in  the 
oncology  setting.” 

At  a reception  following  the 
conference,  oncology  nurse 
Priscilla  Bell,  R.N.  (3  Kellogg), 
was  named  winner  of  the  Bobbie 
O’Brien  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Oncology  Nursing.  The  award  was 
created  by  the  family  of  a former 
patient  in  gratitude  for  the  care  she 
received  from  the  nurses  at  Rush. 
Bell  received  the  award  for  her 
dedication  to  the  field  and  sensitiv- 
ity towards  cancer  patients. 


Bobbie  O'Brien  Award  winner  Priscilla  Bell,  R.N.  (left),  shares  a smile  with 
oncology  patient  Zaheera  Jaber. 
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Volunteers  make  life  easier 


In  a place  where  the  white  coat 
means  medicine,  the  pink  or  red  coat 
of  the  volunteer  means  special 
service  to  patients  and  families. 

More  than  500  men  and  women  of 
all  ages  and  backgrounds  are  Rush 
volunteers. 

“They  inspire  you  with  their 
energy,  dedication,  love  of  people, 
desire  to  give  and  commitment,” 
says  Diane  Mikrut,  assistant  director 
of  the  Volunteer  Services  program  at 
Rush. 

Barbara  Belt  has  helped  a great 
many  families  with  patient  informa- 
tion and  assistance  as  an  11-year 
volunteer  at  the  reception  desk  in 
Smith  Lounge. 

“At  a time  when  I said,  ‘No  more 
volunteer  work,’  someone  suggested 
I take  this  on  as  something  that 
would  almost  be  life-altering.  It  has 
been,”  she  says. 

Every  day,  volunteers  handle  a 
variety  of  jobs,  such  as  discharging 
patients,  providing  interpreters, 
feeding  and  playing  with  pediatric 
patients,  cuddling  premature  babies, 
and  assisting  Johnston  R.  Bowman 
residents  with  recreational  activities 
like  music,  horticulture  and  crafts. 
But  recently,  they  took  on  new  roles 
as  research  assistants. 

In  January  1991,  Bruce 
Rybarczyk,  Ph.D.,  assistant  profes- 
sor, psychology  and  social  sciences, 
began  a study  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  stress  reduction  tech- 
niques, particularly  reminiscence,  in 
patients  about  to  undergo 
angioplasty.  He  solicited  Rush 
volunteers  to  help. 

The  study  was  funded  by  the 
American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons  (AARP).  To  participate, 
volunteers  and  patients  had  to  be  50 
years  old  or  older.  The  age  relation- 
ship between  the  two  groups  is 
significant. 

“Volunteers  are  effective  as  peer 
counselors  in  providing  stress 
management  and  reducing  anxiety 
under  supervised  situations,”  says 
Dr.  Rybarczyk. 

Volunteers  met  with  patients  for 
45  minutes  before  their  procedures. 


One  of  three  techniques  was  used  to 
attempt  to  calm  them:  combined 
breathing,  muscle  and  imagery 
exercises,  talking  about  positive  life 
experiences,  or  interviews  covering 
challenges  that  patients  faced  and 
overcame. 

Irene  Seth  conducted  positive- 
life-experience  interviews. 

“It  was  very  interesting  talking 
with  people,  especially  those  who 
had  grown  up  in  Chicago,  because  I 
grew  up  in  Chicago.  We  could  talk 
about  old  times  and  places  we  used 
to  go,”  she  says. 

“Anyone  who  faces  surgery  has 
stress,”  says  volunteer  Jeanne 
Prokopic.  “For  patients  who  opened 
themselves  up  to  discussing  their  life 
and  experiences,  it  was  beneficial.  It 
seemed  to  get  them  in  a better  frame 
of  mind.” 

Volunteer  Joe  Bagus,  who 
worked  in  personnel  management 
before  his  retirement,  thought  the 
study  provided  a great  opportunity  to 
use  his  skills  and  background  in 
psychology. 


“I  thoroughly  believe  in  these 
stress  reduction  procedures.  I think 
most  of  the  people  I interviewed 
seemed  to  feel  relieved  after  our 
talk,”  he  says. 

Although  specific  findings  are 
not  yet  available.  Dr.  Rybarczyk 
reports  this  conclusion. 

“We  found  that  in  the  three 
intervention  groups,  a patient’s 
anxiety  was  significantly  reduced 
from  pre-  to  post-procedure,”  he 
says.  “These  patients  also  felt  more 
satisfied  with  the  hospital’s  efforts  to 
prepare  them  for  their  procedure.” 

That’s  good  news  for  the  17 
volunteers  who  assisted  with  the 
study.  Both  Dr.  Rybarczyk  and  the 
volunteers  now  hope  to  extend  the 
effort  beyond  the  research. 

“It’s  nice  working  and  helping 
people,”  says  Bagus.  “What’s  a life 
worth  if  you  can’t  help  somebody 
who  needs  help?” 


Rush  celebrated  Volunteers  Day  on 
May  5. 


Volunteer  Lillian  Davidson  helps  patient  John  Fitzgerald  reminisce. 
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orridor  Views 


In  honor  of  Professional  Secretaries'  Day,  April  22,  NewsRounds  asked  six  secretaries  the  following  question: 

“What  courtesy  tip  can  you  give  to  employees?” 


Renata  Shibata,  general  surgery: 
“Be  helpful  and  cooperative  when 
other  departments  call  for  informa- 
tion about  patients.  Don't  put  people 
on  hold  forever.  Our  priority  should 
always  be  to  follow  through  on 
patient  needs.” 


Sandra  Howery , Rush  Cancer  Center: 
“When  you  get  a call  about  some- 
thing that's  not  relevant  to  your  job, 
answer  the  caller's  question  any- 
way— even  if  it's  off  the  wall.  And 
be  nice.” 


Beverly  Smith,  communication 
disorders  and  sciences: 

“Be  patient.  In  my  job,  I deal  with  a 
lot  of  hearing-impaired  people. 
Sometimes  they  get  frustrated 
because  they  can't  understand  what 
I'm  saying.  I ask  a lot  of  questions, 
probing  until  I find  out  exactly  what 
the  patient  needs.” 


Kris  Harvey,  hand  surgery: 

“Follow  up  on  patient  questions  on 
the  same  day  they  call — especially  if 
the  patient  is  upset.  People  are  used 
to  being  told  ‘I'll  get  back  to  you,’ 
and  never  hearing  another  word.  If 
you  call  back  promptly,  it  helps  build 
trust.” 


Eileen  Jaminski,  neurology: 

“To  always  be  patient  and  not  in  a 
hurry.  A sense  of  humor  also  helps. 

It  gets  me  over  the  rough  spots  when 
I've  got  more  to  do  than  I can 
handle.” 


Shirley  Moore,  biochemistry: 

“My  mother  taught  me  to  treat 
people  the  way  1 want  to  be  treated. 
If  you  do  it  often  enough,  it  becomes 
automatic — even  when  you're  having 
a tough  day.” 
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]y/Jatch  day  launches  futures 


Last  summer,  members  of  the  Rush 
Medical  College  class  of  1992  sent 
applications  to  the  hospitals  at  which 
they  hoped  to  begin  their  residency 
training.  At  the  annual  Match  Day 
event,  held  in  Room  500  on  Wednes- 
day, March  1 8,  they  found  out  if  the 
hospitals  they  chose  accepted  them. 
Eighty-one  percent  of  the  graduating 
students  received  one  of  their  first 
three  choices  for  residency.  Twenty- 
three  accepted  positions  at  Rush. 

How  do  students  choose  where 
they  want  to  spend  the  first  two  years 
of  their  professional  lives?  Some 
choose  hospitals  near  their  home- 
town or  are  attracted  by  a hospital’s 
reputation.  Others  use  a program 
called  (take  a deep  breath)  the 
American  Medical  Association- 
Fellowship  and  Residency  Electronic 
Interactive  Data  Base  Access  Sys- 
tem, or  AMA-FREIDA. 

AMA-FREIDA  is  a software 
program  available  at  Academic 
Computing  Resources  (ACR)  in  the 
academic  facility.  “By  entering  a 
code  number  on  the  computer  for  the 
state  in  which  they’re  considering  a 
residency,  students  can  find  pertinent 
information  on  hospital  benefits — 
such  as  salary,  expected  workload, 
even  persons  to  contact,”  says 


Fourth-year  students  Michael  Kryza 
and  Estela  Arambulo  congratulate 
one  another  at  Match  Day. 


Connie  Weissman,  coordinator  and 
programmer  at  ACR.  The  system 
also  allows  students  to  merge  their 
cover  letter  with  the  addresses  of  the 
hospitals  they’ve  chosen,  then  print 
out  address  labels. 

According  to  Weissman,  the 
latest  version  of  the  software  will  be 
available  in  early  June,  just  in  time 
for  the  busy  season.  “This  is  when 
most  students  begin  to  send  letters  to 
potential  employers.” 


Helping  foreign 
students  become 
M.D.s 

Despite  the  hours  of  preparation 
students  devote  to  studying  for  their 
medical  licensing  exams,  some  still 
fail.  The  odds  can  be  especially 
stacked  against  foreign  medical 
students  who  want  to  take  the  U.S. 
boards  so  they  can  practice  here. 

“Unfortunately,  there  are  not 
many  opportunities  for  people  in 
foreign  countries  to  prepare  for  the 
U.S.  boards,  even  when  the  exams 
are  offered  there,”  says  Tamra 
Heberlein,  educational  services, 
ArcVentures.  Since  1988,  the 
educational  services  division  at 
ArcVentures  has  been  providing 
study  courses  for  American  students 
who  do  not  pass  their  boards. 
Recently,  they  decided  to  do  the 
same  for  foreign  students  in  Manila, 
Philippines,  one  of  the  countries 
that  offers  the  U.S.  exams. 

Just  after  the  staff  opened 
an  office  in  Manila,  30  students 
signed  up  for  the  course.  “During 
the  eight-week  course,  we  spend  a 
week  on  each  of  the  seven  basic 
sciences,  then  devote  the  last  week 
to  topics  the  students  want  to  dis- 
cuss,” says  Heberlein.  “Five  of  the 
seven  instructors  in  Manila  are 
‘graduates’  of  the  U.S.  course.” 

Approximately  4,200  U.S. 
students  have  taken  the  course 
over  the  past  three  years.  Of  the  120 
students  in  the  last  class,  81  percent 
passed  the  boards  in  September. 

“These  were  students  who  failed 
the  exams  in  June — just  a few 
months  earlier,”  says  Heberlein. 
“Several  of  them  have  told  me  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  all  the  mate- 
rial they  had  to  study,  and  they  really 
appreciated  somebody  helping  them 
narrow  their  focus.  We’re  hoping  for 
the  same  success  in  our  Manila 
program. 

“Failing  these  exams  keeps 
students  from  being  doctors — which 
makes  the  achievement  of  passing 
them  a true  triumph.” 


Innovation  helps  students  prepare  for  boards 

The  all-important  precursor  to  residency  training — passing  medical  board 
exams — can  be  a stressful  and  exhausting  event  for  students.  But  by  1995,  a 
new  innovation  may  make  such  test-taking  a real  eye-opener. 

Instead  of  trying  to  stay  awake  while  staring  at  test  papers  filled  with 
seemingly  endless  questions,  students  will  see  some  of  those  same  questions 
“come  alive”  on  screen — through  a new  videodisc  system.  A demonstration 
disc,  available  at  Academic  Computing  Resources  (ACR),  shows  students  how 
case-based  and  multiple  choice  questions  will  be  illustrated  by  slides,  graphs, 
x-rays  and  actual  videos.  Created  by  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Examin- 
ers, the  videodisc  will  replace  the  standard  format  of  board  examinations  by 
1995.  Therefore,  students  must  get  acquainted  with  the  system  now. 

“Students  are  already  learning  how  to  take  practice  tests  on  the  demonstra- 
tion videodisc,”  says  Connie  Weissman,  coordinator  and  programmer  at  ACR. 
“We  hope  that  by  practicing,  they  will  be  ready  for  the  technology  in  1995, 
and  therefore  unintimidated  by  it.  That  way,  they  can  concentrate  on  study- 
ing.” 

The  practice  tests  don’t  just  acquaint  students  with  the  format  of  board 
exam  questions.  “Once  they  take  the  practice  test,  their  results  are  tallied  and 
the  computer  actually  explains  the  questions  or  cases  the  students  answered 
incorrectly,  so  they  can  understand  their  mistakes,”  says  Weissman. 
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Research  week  wrap-up 


Research  Week  panel  included  (left  to  right):  Denise  Faustman,  Ph  D., 
Massachusetts  Genera!  Hospital:  Barry  Arnason,  M.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
Hospital:  Roger  C . Bone,  M.D.,  director  of  the  section  of  pulmonary  medicine 
at  Rush : and  Gene  M . Shearer,  Ph.D.,  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 


The  immune  system’s  role  in  devas- 
tating illnesses  such  as  diabetes, 
multiple  sclerosis,  AIDS  and  sepsis 
was  the  focus  of  this  year's  University 
Committee  on  Research  Symposium, 
held  April  16.  Four  experts  from 
around  the  country  (see  photo) 
described  the  search  for  treatments 
which  might  correct — or  even 
prevent — immune  problems  involved 
in  these  illnesses. 

The  symposium  was  part  of 
University  Research  Week,  which 
highlights  the  diverse  research 
conducted  at  the  Medical  Center  by 
faculty  members  and  students. 
Recipients  of  Sigma  Xi  outstanding 
student  research  awards  were  Sue  Jin 
Yu,  Rush  Medical  College;  Judith  J. 
McCann,  College  of  Nursing;  and 
Renaldo  Drisdel,  the  Graduate 
College.  The  oustanding  student 
poster  award  went  to  Qiang  Hua,  of 
the  Department  of  Biochemistry. 


Old  books  attract  patrons  at  library  week 


T rudy A . 
Gardner, 
Ph.D.,  library 
director, 
presents  a 
plaque  to 
Stanton  A. 
Friedberg, 
M.D.,  to 
commemorate 
his  work  in  the 
Rare  Book 
Room. 


During  National  Library  Week,  April  6-11,  students,  faculty  members,  employees 
and  passersby  purchased  old  medical  journals  and  books  displayed  outside  the 
Rush  University  library  for  up  to  $1 . While  some  of  these  patrons  were  getting  their 
first  library  cards,  existing  members  were  treated  to  Amnesty  Day — they  were 
allowed  to  return  overdue  materials  without  fines. 

Highlighting  the  week  was  a ceremony  honoring  Stanton  A.  Friedberg,  M.D., 
currator  of  the  Rare  Book  Room — a special  home  for  old  medical  books  dating 
back  to  the  15th  century,  many  of  which  Dr.  Friedberg  donated.  A raffle  drawing 
ended  the  week,  with  prizes  ranging  from  resume  kits  to  gift  certificates  for  the 
Rush  University  Bookstore. 


A crowd  gathers  to  view  a rare  16th- 
century  book. 
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ngineers  embrace  education  program 


Education  program  helps  engineers  work  together. 


In  an  institution  such  as  the  Medical 
Center,  where  buildings  of  different 
ages  and  architecture  make  up  a 
huge  complex,  the  systems  that 
power  each  structure  can  vary  from 
archaic  to  modern.  Controlling  the 
supply  of  electricity,  maintaining  air 
temperature  and  pressure,  and 
repairing  quirks  in  the  machinery  are 
constant  battles  for  the  Department 
of  Medical  Center  Engineering. 

Until  recently,  when  a new 
engineer  was  hired,  he  accompanied 
a journeyman — a senior  engineer — 
to  learn  the  intricacies  of  engine 
rooms  and  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
equipment.  The  training  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  engineering 
responsibilities  and,  at  the  same 
time,  depleted  a valuable  commod- 
ity— time. 

"I  read  about  what  other  institu- 
tions were  doing  to  train  engineers, 
so  I clipped  the  stories  and  sent  them 
to  training  and  organizational 
development,”  says  Theodore 
Nichols,  director  of  engineering. 

When  staff  received  Nichols’ 
articles,  they  took  action.  “After  a 
questionnaire  I gave  the  engineers 
indicated  they  would  be  interested  in 
a training  course,  I called  Chicago 
City-wide  College,”  says  Niels  Dale 
training  and  organizational  develop- 
ment. A representative  from  the 
college,  which  is  known  for  its  adult 
education  courses,  sent  Mike 
Berngard — a retired  navy  captain 
with  more  than  30  years  of  engineer- 
ing experience — to  teach  the  finer 
points  of  engineering  to  the  Rush 
staff  on  site. 

“We  take  notes  from  the  time  we 
arrive  until  we  leave  class  two  hours 
later,”  says  Gregory  Caple,  who 
joined  the  department  as  a Grade  III 
engineer  in  1989.  He  and  1 1 cowork- 
ers are  taking  a 12-week  course  on 
controlling  air  pressure  and  tempera- 


ture in  different  Medical  Center 
buildings.  “The  class  will  be  an  asset 
to  me  in  the  future  and  increases  my 
chances  of  getting  upgraded  in  my 
department.” 

“In  the  past,  if  an  engineer 
wanted  to  continue  his  education,  he 
was  restricted  to  going  to  night 
school  on  his  own  time,  and  he  had 
to  pay  for  it,”  says  Nichols.  Each 
engineer  pays  $ 1 25  for  the  City 
Colleges  course,  half  of  the  $250 
cost.  Training  and  organizational 
development  picks  up  the  other  half. 
Enrolled  engineers  also  get  an  hour 
off  their  shifts  to  fit  the  course  into 
their  schedules. 

“One  of  the  best  things  I’ve 
learned  in  the  course  is  the  terminol- 
ogy that  goes  with  the  jobs  I’ve  been 
performing  all  this  time,”  says  Caple. 
“I  also  have  more  confidence  in 
conversing  with  my  supervisors.” 

“It’s  beneficial  to  both  parties,” 
says  journeyman  Dennis  Melzer. 

“It’s  easier  for  me  to  work  with  Greg 
on  a job  because  I don’t  have  to 


explain  what  a piece  of  equipment 
does,  what  the  problem  is  and  what 
led  me  to  believe  something  was 
wrong.  I can  see  that,  with  the  hands- 
on  training  and  the  lectures,  the 
classes  are  very  effective.” 

According  to  Caple,  some  of 
his  coworkers  who  didn’t  enroll 
in  the  course  were  skeptical  about 
its  value.  “They  didn’t  think  it 
would  be  helpful,”  he  says.  “But 
after  seeing  our  progress,  many 
have  told  me  they  want  to  enroll 
next  time.” 

Dale  and  Nichols  will  appoint 
focus  groups  of  engineers  to  evaluate 
the  merits  of  the  course  and  identify 
areas  of  improvement.  Both  are 
optimistic  that  they  will  be  able  to 
offer  more  courses  in  the  future. 

“Most  people  want  to  perform 
well  in  their  jobs.  When  they’re  not 
trained,  their  job  satisfaction  goes 
down,”  says  Nichols.  “Offering  this 
course  is  a morale  builder  because  it 
shows  the  engineers  that  their 
managers  want  them  to  advance.” 
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Adult  education 
programs 

Listed  below  are  universities  that 
offer  programs  designed  to 
attract  adults  who  want  to  earn 
their  degrees  part  time.  Some 
assign  credit  for  professional 
experience  gained  by  applicants. 

DePaul  University 
School  for  New  Learning 
Susan  Thornton 
(312)  362-6709 

Governor’s  State  University 
Credit  Evaluation  of  Experiential 
Learning  (CEEL) 

(708)  534-5000  ext.  2515 

National-Louis  University 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Health  Care 
Leadership 
Rick  Shields 
(708)  691-1050 

Elmhurst  College 

Credit  for  Experiential  Learning 

Jane  Foulser 

(708)617-3450 

Chicago  State  University 
Board  of  Governors 
(Bachelor  of  Arts) 

Camille  Isabell 
(312)995-2456 

If  you  are  interested  in  the 
literature  concerning  these 
programs,  please  contact  Pat 
Littleton,  human  resources,  ext. 
25959. 


On  the  cover: 

Gregory  Caple,  engineering, 
explains  how  education  helps  his 
career. 


Residents*  wives  host  craft  sale 


The  Rush  House  Staff  Auxiliary,  a new  group  formed  by  wives  of  Medical 
Center  residents,  held  a craft  sale  in  the  cafeteria  lobby  last  month.  In 
addition  to  long-eared  bunnies,  refrigerator  magnets  and  “rag  baskets” 
(baskets  made  from  colorful  rags),  raffle  tickets  were  also  for  sale.  The 
prize:  a richly  decorated  Easter  cake. 


Concerts  attract  nearby  students 


Youngsters  from  Andrew  Jackson  Language  Academy,  located  three  blocks 
east  of  the  Medical  Center,  were  guests  at  one  of  the  weekly  Bishop  Ander- 
son Institute  concerts  held  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Atrium  building  through- 
out April.  The  concert  on  April  8 featured  the  Northwestern  University 
Instrumental  Ensemble,  and  twenty-some  children  tapping  their  toes  and 
nodding  their  heads  to  the  beat.  Above:  Andrew  Jackson  Academy  student 
Aratel  Martin,  daughter  of  Rush  employee  Shirley  Martin,  systems  support, 
listens  to  The  Northwestern  University  Instrumental  Ensemble  at  the  Atrium. 
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Tqm  inspires  ER’s  ‘blue  plate  special’ 


Emergency  Services  staff  treat 
some  39,000  patients  yearly  in 
the  emergency  room.  To  do  that, 
section  staff  rely  on  the  support 
of  departments  such  as  diagnostic 
radiology,  transport,  pharmacy 
and  security,  among  others,  to 
provide  efficient  and  effective 
patient  care. 

Transporting  patients,  scheduling 
tests  and  processing  paperwork— 
quickly — all  require  clear  procedures 
and  solid  communication.  When 
communication  breaks  down,  prob- 
lems develop.  Many  times,  the 
solutions  to  problems  were  decided 
by  one  area  and  not  well  communi- 
cated to  other  areas  affected,  leading 
to  confusion  and  delays. 

Section  administrators  hoped  a 
Total  Quality  Management  (TQM) 
effort  would  provide  a forum  for 
staff  to  tackle  problems  in  a coopera- 
tive way.  Their  plan  was  to  unite 
volunteers  from  its  three  shifts  with 
members  of  the  ancillary  areas  they 
worked  with  to  form  working  groups 
or  shift  teams. 

“If  staff  feel  more  positive  about 
proposed  changes,  morale  and 
teamwork  will  increase.  Higher 
levels  of  teamwork  will  lead  to 
improved  patient  care — which  is  the 
bottom  line,”  says  section  adminis- 
trator David  Bliss. 

To  begin,  the  section  surveyed 
its  staff  and  the  ancillary  areas. 
Besides  responding  to  statements 
about  job  satisfaction  and  morale, 
employees  suggested  changes.  These 
ideas  were  the  springboard  for 
improvements  initiated  by  the  three 
shift  teams. 

More  than  55  volunteers  from  15 
departments  have  worked  on  the 
effort.  Since  their  team-building 
training  last  fall,  “The  Initiators” 
(first  shift),  “PM  Shufflers”  (second 
shift)  and  “Stat”  (third  shift),  as  the 
teams  are  called,  have  planned  and 
implemented  several  projects. 


The  Initiators,  led  by  senior 
technician  Earl  Wilson,  R.T.,  of 
diagnostic  radiology,  will  soon  pilot 
a program  to  cut  lengthy  waits  for 
portable  chest  x-rays.  The  team 
charted  the  time  for  a radiologic 
exam  and  found  that  it  took  between 
41  and  120  minutes.  A new  “super- 
vised stat”  designation  for  patients, 
and  changes  in  developing  and 
delivering  x-ray  film  should  trim  the 
time  to  30  minutes  for  critically  ill 
patients. 

To  a PM  Shuffler,  “blue  plate 
special”  means  prompt  ordering  of 
lab  tests  and  x-rays  and  not  the  day’s 
bargain  meal.  Under  a new  proce- 
dure, a blue  plate  (the  stamp  with  a 
patient’s  name,  birthdate  and  medical 
records  number)  will  be  duplicated 
so  triage  nurses  can  use  one  plate  to 
order  treatment  while  the  other  plate 
stays  with  the  patient’s  chart. 

The  team  is  also  looking  at 
reducing  patient,  visitor  and  staff 
traffic,  enhancing  security  and 
producing  more  policy  signs  in  the 
emergency  room. 

Stat  developed  safety  procedures 
for  handling  blood  and  body  fluids  in 


the  emergency  room.  Staff  are 
required  to  wear  gloves,  to  properly 
dispose  of  infectious  waste  and  to 
provide  ancillary  staff  with  patient 
care  reports  as  necessary. 

The  team  also  plans  to  help  the 
neighborhood  homeless  who  wander 
in  during  third  shift  looking  for  food, 
shelter  or  care.  With  a list  of  area 
shelters  and  assistance  from  the 
city’s  Department  of  Human  Ser- 
vices, the  team  hopes  to  place  the 
homeless  in  shelters  rather  than  have 
them  sleep  in  the  emergency  room. 
Staff  would  handle  any  medical 
needs  prior  to  their  departure. 

Both  staff  and  ancillary  areas 
agree  that  the  shift  team  initiative  has 
had  a positive  influence. 

“The  unique  thing  about  this 
effort  is  that  it  recognizes  that 
emergency  rooms  are  made  up  of  all 
different  groups  of  people  working 
together,  so  you  need  cooperation,” 
explains  Bliss. 

For  Wilson,  TQM  is  difficult,  but 
gratifying.  “It’s  a challenge,  working 
to  reach  a happy  medium  for  all 
areas  without  causing  care  to  deterio- 
rate— a cost  we  can’t  afford.” 


The  "blue  plate”  TQM  team  included  (left  to  right):  Marjorie  Hayes,  PM 
Shufflers;  Earl  Wilson,  R.T.,  team  leader,  The  Initiators;  Joe  Doweiko  and 
Gloria  Mosley,  PM  Shufflers. 
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Rush  Appointments 

Janet  L.  Killackey,  R.N.,  was  named 
Director  of  Utilization  Management  for 
RUSH-Access  HMO  and  RUSH- 
Contract  Care  PPO.  Killackey  joins 
RUSH-Health  Plans  from  Crescent 
Counties  Foundation  for  Medical  Care 
and  its  for-profit  subsidiary.  Compre- 
hensive Health  Systems  of  Naperville. 

Jane  Reich  has  joined  8 North 
Atrium  as  Unit  Service  Manager,  a 
position  responsible  for  the  unit’s  non- 
nursing functions.  Reich  earned  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  marketing  from 
the  University  of  Hawaii  and  is 
working  toward  a degree  in  health  care 
administration  from  DePaul  University. 
Karen  Rife,  COTA,  recently  joined  the 
occupational  therapy  department  at  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center. 

Appointments 

Philip  R.  Liebson,  M.D.,  cardiology, 
was  named  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Preventive  Cardiology. 

Anita  Gewurz,  M.D.,  immunol- 
ogy/microbiology, was  installed  as  vice 
president  of  the  Illinois  Society  of 
Allergy  and  Clinical  Immunology  for 
1991-92. 

Roger  C.  Bone,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  College  of  Chest  Physicians 
(ACCP). 

Marion  E.  Broome,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 

maternal-child  nursing,  was  appointed 
Convenor  of  the  Pediatric  Research 
Interest  Group  of  the  Council  of  Nurse 
Researchers  Meeting  in  Los  Angeles. 

Marco  Aleman,  M.D.,  medical 
care  group,  was  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Hispanic  Health 
Alliance  (HHA).  HHA  is  a Chicago 
area  association  dedicated  to  providing 
access  to  quality  health  care  for 
Hispanic  professionals. 

Donna  Bergen,  M.D.,  neurologi- 
cal sciences,  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago  Neurological  Society. 

Kenneth  Moore,  M.D.,  neurologi- 
cal sciences,  was  elected  a member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  Headache 
Quarterly:  Current  Treatment  and 
Research. 


Bernard  R.  Bach,  Jr.,  M.D., 

orthopedic  surgery,  was  appointed  to 
the  Associate  Board  of  Editors  of 
Arthroscopy : The  Journal  of 
Arthroscopy  and  Related  Research. 

Deborah  S.  Loeff,  M.D.,  pediatric 
surgery,  was  inducted  into  the  Chicago 
Surgical  Society. 

Andrew  J.  Donnelly,  Pharm.D., 
M.B.A.,  pharmacy,  was  appointed  to 
the  American  Society  of  Hospital 
Pharmacist’s  Council  on  Professional 
Affairs.  The  council  deals  with  issues 
such  as  rational  drug  therapy,  phar- 
macy practice  standards  and  research  in 
pharmacy  practice. 

Randy  J.  Epstein,  M.D.,  physiol- 
ogy, was  appointed  to  the  Illinois 
Association  of  Ophthalmology  Board 
of  Directors. 

David  Celia,  Ph.D.,  psychology, 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Quality 
of  Life  Sub-Committee  of  the  Eastern 
Cooperative  Oncology  Group.  Dr. 

Celia  was  also  appointed  chairman  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society’s  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Psycho- 
Social  Aspects  of  Cancer. 


L.  Penfield  Faber,  M.D,  Rush 
Medical  College,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Surgical  Society. 

Kudos 

Roger  C.  Bone,  M.D.,  internal  medi- 
cine, received  the  American  College  of 
Physicians  Clinical  Laureate  Award. 
The  organization  presents  the  awards  to 
honor  senior  physicians,  masters  and 
fellows  of  the  college  who  have 
demonstrated  a commitment  to  excel- 
lence in  medical  care. 

Harold  L.  Klawans,  M.D., 
neurological  sciences,  received  the  first 
Alice  Wilson  Award  in  Parkinson’s 
Disease,  from  the  Parkinson’s  Disease 
and  Clinical  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  Medical  Center, 
Lawrence,  KS. 

Richard  Penn,  M.D.,  neurological 
sciences,  received  the  Public  Health 
Service  Award  for  Exceptional 
Achievement  in  Orphan  Products 
Development  for  his  contributions  in 
pioneering  clinical  studies  to  alleviate 
spasticity  in  patients  with  rare  disorders 


Recipe  contest  winner  gets  her  due 


After  collecting  her  $200  prize  money,  the  Medical  Center's  answer  to 
Julia  Child — Margo  Mansfield,  M.A.,  OTR/L,  psychiatric  occupa- 
tional therapy — proudly  poses  with  Roberta  Clarke,  M.S.,  R.D., 
director  of  the  nutrition  clinic.  Here  reads  the  motto  she  represented 
with  her  winning  Black  Bean  Lasagna  recipe:  “Eat  Right  America!” 
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utilizing  implantable  pumps. 

Richard  Rawlins,  Ph.D.,  obstet- 
rics and  gynecology,  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  Sigma  Xi  Chapter  of 
Rush  University.  Dr.  Rawlins  was  also 
appointed  consulting  editor  for  the 
American  Journal  of  Primatology . 

H.  Gunther  Bucheleres,  M.D., 
pediatrics,  was  awarded  the  Archibald 
L.  Hoyne  Award  by  the  Chicago 
Pediatric  Society  at  its  Annual  Meeting 
in  Chicago. 

Mark  R.  Schilling,  M.A.,  secu- 
rity, was  promoted  to  evening  adminis- 
trator at  Rush.  Mark  received  his 
Master  of  Arts  in  Criminal  Justice  from 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Chicago. 

In  the  news 

After  Mike  Ditka’s  left  hip  replacement 
surgery  at  Rush,  orthopedic  surgeon 
Mitchell  Sheinkop,  M.D.,  who 
performed  the  operation,  spoke  at  a 
press  conference  held  here.  Dr. 
Sheinkop's  comments  were  featured  by 
WBBM-TV,  WMAQ-TV,  WLS-TV 
and  WFLD-TV  and  by  most  of  the 
city’s  newspapers  and  radio  stations. 

In  another  press  conference  held  at 
Rush,  Timothy  Lubenow,  M.D., 
anesthesiology,  answered  questions 
about  a new  pain  control  device 
developed  by  Abbott  Laboratories.  Dr. 
Lubenow,  who  helped  design  and  test 
the  device,  was  interviewed  by  WGN- 
TV,  WBBM-TV  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Eileen  Hopkins,  R.N.,  post 
anesthesia  recovery,  also  participated. 

James  Cavanaugh,  Jr.,  M.D., 
psychiatry  and  law,  was  interviewed  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  about  the  use  of 
brain  scans  and  other  technology  for 
establishing  evidence  in  violent  crime 
cases.  Also,  Dr.  Cavanaugh  was  a 
guest  on  WBEZ-FM’s  “The  Mara 
Tapp  Show,”  where  he  discussed 
possible  origins  of  violence. 

Health  (formerly  In  Health) 
reported  the  recent  findings  of  a smell 
and  taste  study  done  by  Alan  R. 
Hirsch,  M.D.,  psychiatry  and  neuro- 
logical sciences.  The  study  found  that 
certain  odors  invoked  memories  of 
childhood  for  many  people. 

Rush  Sleep  Disorders  Service 


director  Rosalind  Cartwright,  Ph.D., 

was  a guest  on  WGN-AM’s  “Kathy 
and  Judy  Show.”  Dr.  Cartwright  talked 
about  recurring  dreams  and  answered 
listeners’  questions. 

How  to  encourage  independence  in 
the  elderly  was  the  focus  of  Bard 
Lindeman’s  syndicated  column,  "In 
Your  Prime,”  which  runs  in  the  Daily 
Herald  and  a dozen  other  papers 
nationwide.  He  turned  to  Joan  LeSage, 
Ph.D.,  R.N.,  geriatric/gerontological 
nursing,  for  expert  comment. 

Medical  reporter  Dr.  Barry 
Kaufman  hosts  a new  program  called 
“Ask  the  Doctor”  on  the  Consumer 
News  and  Business  Channel  (CNBC). 
Bernard  Bach,  M.D.,  orthopedic 
surgery,  and  Michael  Ramsey,  M.D., 
internal  medicine,  answered  questions 
about  their  specialties. 

Medical  director  for  Rush  Access 
Carolyn  Lopez,  M.D.,  was  featured  in 
a Chicago  Healthcare  article  on  the 
role  of  today’s  family  medicine 
practitioner. 

WGBO-TV  (Ch.  66)  aired  a special 
on  kidney  donations.  Stephen  Jensik, 
M.D.,  general  surgery,  spoke  about  the 
diseases  leading  to  kidney  problems, 
and  issues  in  organ  donation.  The 
Chicago  Tribune's  “Discoveries” 
column  highlighted  a study  by  nurse 
researcher  Judith  McCann,  R.N., 
D.N.Sc.  McCann’s  study  suggests  that 
stress  causes  physiologic  changes  that 
can  make  caregivers  ill. 

Seymour  Sabesin,  M.D.,  digestive 
diseases,  discussed  the  myths  and 
treatments  of  ulcers  in  an  interview 
with  WBBM-TV. 

Speeches/Lectures/ 

Presentations 

Shyamala  R.  Badrinath,  M.D., 

anesthesiology:  “Esmolol  attentuates 
the  increase  in  intraocular  pressure 
during  laryngoscopy  and  intubation,” 
Association  for  Research  in  Vision  and 
Ophthalmology  annual  meeting, 
Saratoga,  FL. 

James  P.  Hill,  M.S.,  J.D.,  human 
resources:  “Total  compensation  and  the 
healthcare  industry,”  Institute  for 
International  Research,  Chicago. 


Fitness  update 

With  National  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Day  just  around  the  corner 
(May  13),  getting  in  shape  is  as  easy 
as  putting  one  foot  in  front  of  the 
other  with  these  opportunities  from 
employee  health’s  Health  and  Fitness 
Program: 

• Health  in  Motion:  Employees  who 
join  this  walking  club  can  see  the 
benefits  build  as  they  track  the 
miles  or  minutes  they  walk  and 
receive  incentives  for  achieving 
goals.  Members  also  receive  free 
blood  pressure  screenings,  height/ 
weight  measurements,  and  body 
composition  analysis. 

Periodic  educational  programs, 
featuring  topics  such  as  weight 
loss  and  safe  warm-up  techniques, 
will  also  be  offered.  Members  can 
either  walk  alone  or  join  daily 
group  walks  at  noon.  The  fee  for 
one  year  of  participation  is  only 
$10.  Orientation  for  Health  in 
Motion  takes  place  May  19  in  the 
Schweppe-Sprague  auditorium. 

• Employee  Health  and  Fitness  Day 
Walk:  Take  a walk  around  the 
Medical  Center  neighborhood  on 
May  13  and  receive  a free  meal  to 
refuel.  Employees  can  participate 
in  the  non-competitive  1.5  mile 
walk  or  nine-lap  run  around  the 
track  near  the  tennis  courts 
anytime  from  7 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  To 
receive  a complimentary  meal 
ticket,  employees  must  wear  I.D.s 
and  register  at  the  fitness  table  at 
Harrison  and  Wood  streets. 

• Rush  at  the  Atrium  at  500  West 
Madison  Street  (in  the  Northwest- 
ern train  station)  is  also  hosting  a 
fitness  day  event.  Activities 
include: 

• fitness  demonstrations 

• mini  massage 

• body  composition  analysis 

• blood  pressure  checks 
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Marion  E.  Broome,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 

maternal-child  nursing:  “A  comparison 
of  coping  and  distress  behaviors  in 
children  during  painful  procedures,” 
Council  of  Nurse  Researchers  Meeting, 
Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Janet  Plate,  Ph.I).,  section  of 
medical  oncology:  “Cytokine  expres- 
sion by  CD5+  B cells,”  Conference  on 
Mechanisms  of  Autoimmunity,  Bar 
Harbor,  ME. 

Rajinder  S,  Sawhney,  Ph.D., 

biochemistry:  “Extracellular  matrix 
expression  during  endothelium  injury,” 
First  World  Congress  of  Cellular  and 
Molecular  Biology,  Old  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  Paris,  France. 

Steven  V.  L.  Brown,  M.D., 
ophthalmology:  “The  effective  cataract 
surgery  in  glaucoma  patients,” 

Allergan  Pharmaceuticals,  Merriville, 
IN.  Also,  “Automated  perimetry  and 
Laser  therapy  for  glaucoma,”  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Ophthalmology, 
Anaheim,  CA. 

Randy  J.  Epstein  , M.D.,  ophthal- 
mology: “Photodynamic  therapy  for 
comeal  neovascularization,”  annual 
meeting  of  the  Castroviejo  Cornea 
Society,  Anaheim,  CA  . 

Joseph  J.  Hoo,  M.D.  pediatrics: 
“Determination  of  a juxta-centromeric 
chromosome  14  breakpoint  in  a patient 
with  Rapp-Hodgkin  syndrome  using 
multiple  centromeric  satellite  DNA 
probes,”  (co-authors  CC  Lin,  M.D.,  YS 
Fan,  M.D.,  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton;  M Chao,  M.D.,  Cook 
County  Hospital;  V Powers,  M.D., 
Stanford  University;  W.  Daniel,  M.D., 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana;  T. 

Hadro,  M.D.,  University  of  Chicago), 
8th  International  Congress  of  Human 
Genetics,  Washington,  D.C. 

Richard  H.  Sandler,  M.D., 
pediatrics:  “Emergency  refugee 
medical  care,”  National  Institute  of 
Medicine  Annual  Meeting,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Robert  S.  Eisenberg,  Ph.D., 

physiology:  “Constant  fields  and 
constant  gradients  in  open  ionic 
channels,”  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Washington,  DC.  “Channels 
as  enzymes,”  Chicago  Medical 
School  and  “From  structure  to 


function  in  open  ionic  channels,” 
University  of  Illinois. 

Jianjie  Ma,  Ph.D.,  physiology: 
“The  dihydropyridine-sensitive  skeletal 
muscle  Ca  channels  in  polarized  planar 
bilayers,”  Chicago  Medical  School, 
Department  of  Physiology  and  Bio- 
physics. 

David  C.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychia- 
try: “Suicidal  behaviors:  A life-span 
perspective,”  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine,  Peoria.  “Bereave- 
ment reactions  in  children,  adolescents, 
and  their  parents,”  (coauthor  J. 
Grossman,  M.S.,  R.N.,  psychiatry), 
American  Academy  of  Child  and 
Adolescent  Psychiatry  38th  Annual 
Meeting,  San  Francisco,  CA.  “Suicide 
among  the  young,  middle-aged  and 
elderly,”  Lincoln  General  Hospital, 
Lincoln,  NE. 

L.  Penfield  Faber,  M.D.,  Rush 
Medical  College:  “Thoracotomy  for 
colorectal  cancer  metastases,”  (coau- 
thor B Kruger,  M.D.,  TJ  Saclarides, 
M.D.,  WH  Warren,  M.D.,  Rush 
Medical  College),  The  American 
Society  of  Colon  & Rectal  Surgeons 
90th  Annual  Convention  and  Scientific 
Session,  Boston,  MA. 

Publications 

CE  Dinsmore,  Ph.D.,  anatomy:  “A 
history  of  regeneration  research: 
Milestones  in  the  evolution  of  a 
science.”  Cambridge  University  Press: 
New  York. 

EE  Hough,  M.S.N.,  Ed.D., 

College  of  Nursing:  “Family  response 
to  mother’s  chronic  illness:  Case 
studies  of  well  and  poorly  adjusted 
families,”  Western  Journal  ofNursinq 
Research , 13(5):568-590,  1991, 
(coauthors  FM  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  NF 
Woods,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washing- 
ton, Seattle). 

M Faut-Callahan,  D.N.Sc., 
CRNA,  and  JF  Slack,  D.N.Sc.,  R.N., 
OR/surgical  nursing:  “Efficacy  of 
epidural  analgesia  for  pain  manage- 
ment of  critically  ill  patients  and  the 
implications  for  nursing  care,”  AACN 
Clinical  Issues  in  Critical  Care 
Nursing,  2(4):JB  Lippencott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Come  join  the  fun! 

The  Brian  Piccolo  Cancer  Research 
Fund  invites  employees  to  participate 
in  the  4th  annual  “Brian’s  Run” — a 
five-kilometer  (3.1  miles)  run  on  June 
14,  and  the  Brian  Piccolo  Golf  Day  at 
Indian  Lakes  Resort  on  June  15. 

Brian’s  Run  begins  at  8 a.m.  at 
The  Chancellory  (formerly  Hamilton 
Lakes  Hotel)  in  Itasca,  Illinois.  The 
$18  entry  fee  includes  a t-shirt  and  a 
post-race  party  with  food  and  bever- 
ages, live  music  and  raffle  drawings. 
The  22nd  annual  Brian  Piccolo  Golf 
Day  takes  place  at  Indian  Lakes 
Resort  in  Bloomingdale,  Illinois. 
Participants  will  be  organized  into 
fivesomes,  each  including  a celebrity 
golfer — either  an  NFL  athlete,  a 
nationally-known  coach,  or  a local 
sports  hero  or  media  personality. 

The  cost  is  $500  per  person,  and 
includes  an  informal  cocktail  recep- 
tion on  Sunday,  June  14,  at  Indian 
Lakes  Resort  and,  on  the  following 
day,  18  holes  of  golf  including  food 
and  beverages.  The  day  will  end  with 
an  evening  cocktail  reception  and 
Brian  Piccolo  Award  dinner,  an 
auction  and  raffle  drawings.  Pro- 
ceeds will  benefit  breast  cancer 
research  at  Rush.  For  more  informa- 
tion, or  to  register,  please  contact 
Annie  R.  Mabie,  philanthropy  and 
communication,  at  ext.  24813. 
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Just  say  coo... 


George  Haloftis,  a graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago,  soothes  a tiny  patient.  George  is  one 
of  30  Rush  “cuddlers” — professionals,  students  and 
retirees  who  volunteer  their  spare  time  to  hold  and 
comfort  ill  and  premature  infants.  Sponsored  by  the  Rush 
Special  Care  Nursery  and  volunteer  services,  the  Rush 
Cuddler  Program  recently  celebrated  its  second 
anniversary. 


Pictured  above,  Carol  Kaufman  holds  her  five -week- old 
son,  Sean,  born  through  the  In  Vitro  Fertilization 
Program  (IVF).  Members  and  patients  of  the  program 
celebrated  the  birth  of  1 10  “miracle  babies”  at  the  seventh 
annual  IVF  birthday  party  last  month. 
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Mickey  Bonk  wins  the  James  A.  Campbell,  M.D.,  Distinguished  Service 
Award  at  this  year’s  Founders  Day  event.  See  story,  page  5 


^Jew  system  facilitates  patient  care 


Spend  even  a few  seconds  in  a patient 
care  area  of  the  Medical  Center  and 
chances  are  you’ll  hear  an  overhead 
page.  Or  two.  Or  10.  Sometimes,  as 
one  nurse  put  it,  “It  sounds  like  K-Mart 
on  a sale  day.” 

Noise  on  the  units  was  one  of  the 
biggest  complaints  nearly  three  years 
ago  when  nurses  got  together  to  discuss 
how  their  working  environment  and 
standards  of  care  would  have  to 
improve  in  the  1990s.  During  a one- 
day  brainstorming  forum,  they  brought 
to  the  table  their  visions  of  the  ideal 
patient  care  delivery  system.  The  ideas 
they  generated  that  day  are  now 
coming  to  fruition. 

“We  realized  that  what  needed  to 
be  changed  extended  to  other  depart- 
ments, including  our  support  services, 
administration  and  physician  prac- 
tices,” says  Kathy  Pischke-Winn,  R.N., 
nursing  services  research  and  support. 

The  group  decided  that  the  whole 
process  by  which  they  and  other  unit 
staff  had  been  delivering  care  had  to 
change,  starting  with  controlling  the 
level  of  noise  on  the  units  and  improv- 
ing documentation  in  patients’  charts. 

“We  literally  set  all  of  the  ‘ideal 
system’  ideas  out  on  a huge  table  and 
grouped  similar  ideas  into  themes,” 
says  Pischke-Winn.  “At  a special 
meeting,  leaders  from  medicine, 
nursing,  human  resources  as  well  as 
other  administrators  agreed  that  the 
project  was  vital  and  necessary  for  the 
Medical  Center’s  success  in  the 
hospital  market  of  the  future.” 

At  a seminar  titled  “Strengthening 
Hospital  Nursing,”  nurses  identified  a 
potential  technique  to  achieve  their 
goals  of  reducing  noise  on  the  units  and 
improving  patient  satisfaction.  A 
Louisiana  hospital  was  experimenting 
with  wireless  communication — their 
nurses  wore  earpieces  and  lapel 
microphones  through  which  they  spoke 
to  each  other  and  clerks  at  the  nurses’ 
station. 

“We  decided  that  would  be  our 
first  step,”  says  Pischke-Winn.  In  June 
1991,  funds  were  designated  to  install 
communication  systems  on  three 
units — 8 North  Atrium,  7 South 
Atrium  and  8 Kellogg.  The  first  system 
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Judy  Kieras , R.N 8 North  Atrium 
demonstrates  how  putting  on  her 
lapel  microphone  is  part  of  getting 
dressed  for  the  day. 


was  installed  in  April.  After  six  months 
of  use,  the  technology  will  be  critiqued 
for  effectiveness,  reliability  and 
convenience. 

“Each  nurse  gets  her  own  lapel 
microphone  and  earpiece,”  says 
Pischke-Winn.  “The  other  piece  of 
equipment — the  belt  pack  nurses  use  to 
‘call’  other  nurses  or  the  unit  clerk — is 
shared.  First-shift  nurses  pass  their  belt 
packs  on  to  second-shift  nurses,  and  so 
on.” 

The  nurses  are  now  using  the 
system  to  facilitate  patient  requests. 
That  means  that  if  a patient  needs 
water,  for  example,  the  nurse  will  call 
the  unit  assistant  to  bring  it  to  the 
patient's  room — perhaps  while  she's 
taking  the  person’s  temperature. 

Before,  the  nurse  would  have  the 
assistant  paged  or  try  to  find  the 
assistant.  Sometimes,  intending  to  get 
the  water,  the  nurse  would  forget  the 
request  when  called  to  help  another 
patient. 

“The  purpose  of  these  innovations 
is  to  make  the  units  quieter,  save  the 


nurses’  time,  help  them  walk  less  and 
provide  better  patient  care.  We  expect 
the  system  to  help  accomplish  those 
goals,”  says  Pischke-Winn. 

She  adds  that  some  patients  on  8 
North  Atrium  will  also  receive  hand- 
held wireless  communication  devices. 
They  can  call  a nurse  at  the  push  of  a 
button — whether  from  their  beds  or,  if 
they  decide  to  take  a walk,  from 
anywhere  on  the  floor. 

Another  innovation  installed  in 
April  is  being  tested  on  8 North  Atrium 
and  3 Pavilion.  It’s  a bedside  computer. 

Mounted  on  the  wall  in  patient 
rooms,  the  computer  is  equipped  with  a 
blood  pressure  device  and  thermom- 
eter. It  instantly  records  patients’  vital 
signs  and  other  pertinent  information. 

“We’re  in  the  Phase  I stage  of 
implementing  the  system,  which  means 
we're  using  them  to  record  vital  signs 
but  still  keeping  paper  charts  for  other 
care  information,”  says  Cathy 
Catrambone,  M.S.,  R.N.,  coordinator 
of  the  system,  known  as  Vitalnet.  “By 
the  end  of  the  summer,  however,  we’ll 
be  in  Phase  II,  which  means  we  will 
also  record  assessments,  interventions 
and  outcomes  of  each  patient’s  care.” 
The  idea  for  the  computers,  says 
Catrambone,  was  offered  as  a solution 
to  problems  in  the  current  method  of 
chart  documentation. 

“In  their  busy  day,  nurses  might 
remember  something  about  a patient 
and,  intending  to  eventually  record  it  in 
the  chart,  they’ll  write  down  the 
information  on  whatever’s  available — 
even  a paper  napkin,”  she  says.  “By  the 
end  of  the  day,  they'll  accumulate  six 
paper  napkins  and  need  to  spend 
valuable  time  deciphering  and  rewrit- 
ing the  information.” 

In  Phase  II,  a binder  full  of 
barcodes  will  be  placed  in  each  patient 
room.  The  binder  will  be  divided  into 
sections  on  specific  points  of  care. 

“For  example,  under  the  heading 
‘skincare,’  there  might  be  barcodes  for 
the  words  ‘dry’  ‘lotion’  and  ‘applied,’  ” 
says  Catrambone.  “All  the  nurse  has  to 
do  is  take  a light  pen,  which  will  be 
attached  to  the  computer,  and  scan 
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urses  celebrate  achievements 


Monday,  May  4,  was  a day  to 
celebrate  nurses. 

At  a luncheon  at  the  Inn  at 
University  Village  hosted  by  the 
Professional  Nursing  Staff,  Rush 
nurses  were  commended  for  their 
commitment  to  patient  care  and 
contributions  they’ve  made  to  the 
field  of  nursing. 

Two  major  awards  mark  the 
annual  event:  the  Luther  Christman 
Clinical  Excellence  Award  and  the 
Professional  Nursing  Staff  Nurse 
Mentorship  Award. 

This  year  there  were  six  winners 
of  the  Luther  Christman  award  from 
a list  of  23  nominees. 

The  winners  were  Elizabeth 
Ebert,  R.N.,  medical  intensive  care 
unit;  Grace  Pantelios,  R.N.,  operat- 
ing room  and  surgical  nursing  (5 
Kellogg);  Sandra  George,  R.N., 
psychiatric  nursing  (4  Kellogg); 
Beverly  White,  R.N.,  maternal-child 
nursing  (6  Kellogg);  Syrola  Hirsch, 
R.N.,  M.A.,  Ph.B.,  gerontological 
nursing  (6  South,  JRB);  and  Karen 
Miller,  R.N.,  community  health 
nursing. 

“This  award  is  given  to  individu- 
als who  demonstrate  superior  clinical 
performance  as  professional  nurses. 
They  leave  a remarkable  impression 
on  the  lives  of  patients  and  families,” 
says  Marge  Waszkiewicz,  M.S., 

R.N.,  Professional  Nursing  Staff 
president. 

Six  nurses,  representing  the  six 
clinical  nursing  departments  at  Rush, 


Winners  of  the  Luther  Christman 
Clinical  Excellence  Award:  ( left  to 
right ) Elizabeth  Ebert,  Grace 
Pantelios,  Karen  Miller.  Winners  not 
pictured:  Syrola  Hirsch,  Beverly 
White  and  Sandra  George. 

received  the  Professional  Nursing 
Staff  Nurse  Mentorship  Award. 

Chosen  from  1 1 nominees,  the 
winners  were  Joanne  Garcia,  M.S., 
unit  leader  for  CCU/CSU;  Marianne 
Jagmin,  M.S.,  practitioner/teacher  on 
5 Kellogg;  Carol  Rogers  Pitula, 
Ph.D.,  R.N.,  practitioner/teacher; 
Marion  Broome,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
assistant  chairperson,  maternal-child 
nursing;  Kathleen  Shanks,  D.N.Sc., 
R.N.,  practitioner/teacher, 
gerontological  nursing;  and  Iris 
Shannon,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  community 
health  nursing. 


Winners  of  the 
Professional 
Nursing  Staff 
Nurse  Mentorship 
Award:  ( left  to 
right ) Kathleen 
Shanks,  Iris 
Shannon, Joanne 
Garcia,  Carol 
Rogers  Pitula, 
Marianne  Jagmin. 
Winner  not 
pictured:  Marion 
Broome. 


“These  nurses  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  wisely  counsel,  teach, 
listen  and  develop  junior  col- 
leagues,” says  Waszkiewicz. 

“These  notable  professionals  are 
influencing  nursing  practice  by 
assisting  others  to  grow  and  become 
successful,”  she  adds. 

In  addition  to  the  Luther 
Christman  and  Mentorship  awards, 
special  awards  were  given  to  Sandra 
Robertson,  M.S.,  R.N.,  associate 
director  for  Nursing  Services  Re- 
search and  Support,  and  Barbara 
Schmidt,  R.N.,  director  of  nursing 
financial  affairs,  for  their  behind-the- 
scenes  support  in  the  areas  of  bud- 
geting and  patient  monitoring. 

Janet  Moore,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
associate  vice  president,  associate 
dean  of  nursing  affairs,  received 
special  recognition  for  her  distin- 
guished leadership  in  nursing.  She  is 
retiring  July  1 . 


Day  camp  kicks  off 
summer 

For  campers  at  Laurance  Armour  Day 
School’s  Summer  Camp  Program, 
summer  will  begin  in  earnest  Monday, 
June  22,  the  first  day  of  camp. 

Children  age  6 to  9 are  invited  to 
attend  the  camp,  which  operates  daily 
from  6:30  a.m.  to  5:45  p.m.,  June  22 
through  August  21 . Laurance  Armour 
Day  School,  at  630  S.  Ashland  Ave.,  is 
affiliated  with  the  Medical  Center. 
According  to  Marie  Walker,  summer 
camp  coordinator,  there  is  still  time  to 
sign  up  a child  for  this  summer’s 
program. 

Instructional  swimming,  team 
sports,  creative  arts,  a reading  program, 
and  weekly  field  trips  to  places  like 
Brookfield  Zoo  and  the  theater  fill 
campers’  days. 

The  program  is  open  to  children 
from  Chicago  or  the  suburbs.  Cost  per 
week  is  $90  for  the  first  child  from  a 
family  and  $60  for  the  second. 

For  more  information  and  to 
register,  call  942-6501. 
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Unit  clerks  honored 

“Backbone  of  the  unit.”  “Air  traffic 
controllers. ..they  always  know  where 
everyone  is.”  These  are  just  two  ways 
the  nursing  supervisors  describe  the 
important  role  unit  clerks  play. 

The  Medical  Center  honored  its 
194  unit  clerks  on  May  13  at  two  Unit 
Clerk  Recognition  Day  receptions.  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nursing  Professional  Develop- 
ment and  the  Unit  Clerk  Committee. 

Awards  were  given  for  perfect 
attendance  and  to  recognize  outstand- 
ing individuals  voted  “team  players.” 
Perfect  attendance  awards  went  to 
Margaret  Betts  (9  South).  Donzetta 
Blakely  (9  Kellogg),  Elizabeth 
Calhoun  (8  North),  Josephine  Gaiter 
(3  Pavilion),  Jessica  Pacubas  (PM 
Float),  Mary  Rainey  (6  Kellogg)  and 
Rosa  Wade  (Special  Care  Nursery). 

Team  player  awards  were  given  to 
one  clerk  from  each  nursing  depart- 
ment. The  clerks  were  selected  by  their 
peers  as  exemplifying  “attitudes  and 
actions  [that]  promote  a positive  work 
environment.” 

Team  player  awards  went  to  Diana 
Buckley  (OR/surgical  nursing), 
Clarence  McCuller  (gerontological 
nursing),  Greta  Myles  (medical 
nursing),  Yvonne  Nick  (psychiatric 
nursing)  and  Marcelline  Peoples 
(maternal  child  nursing). 

All  award  winners  will  be  honored 
at  a special  luncheon  in  June. 


Mentors  recognized 

Mentoring  was  the  focus  of  a pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  Department 
of  Occupational  Therapy  on  April 
28.  The  keynote  address, 

“Mentoring:  The  Wind  Beneath  My 
Wings,”  was  presented  by  Ruth  Ann 
Watkins,  OTR/L,  M.B.A.,  founder 
and  director  of  Out  and  About,  a 
company  that  offers  services  to  help 
older  adults  remain  active  and 
independent.  Mentorship  awards 
were  given  to  Fred  Sammons,  OTR, 
founder  and  director  of  Fred 
Sammons,  Inc.,  a company  that 
makes  orthopedic  products  and  other 
home  aids;  and  Barbara  Townsend, 
OTR/L,  assistant  vice  president  of 
occupational  therapy  at  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Chicago. 


Volunteers:  Rosemary  O’  Callaghan,  medical  oncology  (left),  and  Mary 
Buenger,  a volunteer  for  25  years,  share  a laugh  at  a May  5 luncheon 
celebrating  Volunteers  Day. 


Nurses  promote  safe 

Rush  nurses  are  on  a campaign  to 
learn  more  about  safe  nursing  proce- 
dures used  in  the  care  of  HIV  and 
Hepatitis  B patients. 

To  highlight  this  effort  the  first 
“Be  a Friend  Campaign”  took  place 
May  26-28  outside  the  cafeteria.  The 
event,  scheduled  over  the  lunch  hour, 
focused  on  the  need  for  all  nurses  to 
use  protective  equipment  consistently 
and  properly  when  caring  for  patients. 

The  theme  of  the  campaign,  “Be  a 
Friend  . . . Protect  Yourself  and 
Others,”  encourages  nurses  to  actively 
participate  in  reminding  their  col- 
leagues to  use  protective  measures. 


procedures 

Videotapes,  a self-administered 
quiz  and  samples  of  various  protec- 
tive equipment  were  featured. 

“It’s  a matter  of  these  activities 
becoming  second-nature  to  people,” 
says  Edythe  Ellison  Hough,  M.S.N., 
Ed.D.,  associate  vice  president  and 
associate  dean  of  nursing. 

The  event  was  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  AIDS  Resource  Network,  a 
group  of  staff  nurses  committed  to 
increasing  the  quality  of  care  given  to 
HIV-positive  patients  in  the  hospital; 
and  the  Professional  Nursing  Staff 
Infectious  Disease  and  Sepsis  Control 
Committee. 
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those  words  to  indicate  ‘Patient’s  skin 
is  dry,  lotion  applied.’  ” 

According  to  Catrambone,  the 
computers  should  save  the  nurses 
time — time  that  they  can  use  to  talk 
with  patients  about  their  care.  They  can 
then  record  both  what  the  patient  tells 
them,  and  their  own  observations  with 
codes  such  as  “Patient  getting  better” 
or  “Pain  reported."  By  pushing  a button 
after  each  shift,  nurses  can  include  a 
printed  copy  of  the  computer’s  infor- 
mation in  the  person’s  medical  record. 
By  doing  this,  says  Catrambone,  staff 
can  later  look  at  how  the  care  they 


provided  made  the  patient  feel  and, 
together  with  medical  and  support 
staff,  can  make  adjustments  to  improve 
care. 

“It’s  a way  of  getting  patients 
involved  in  their  own  care,”  says  Ruth 
Williams,  R.N.,  unit  leader,  8 North 
Atrium.  “A  patient  could  tell  us.  I’m 
having  a lot  of  pain,  can  I have  my  bath 
two  hours  later  than  usual?  And  we'll 
have  a record  of  that  adjustment. 

“This  system  also  makes  documen- 
tation more  efficient.  It  takes  less  time 
to  document,  and  the  documentation  is 
more  timely.” 
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pT,  mployees  celebrate  career  milestones 


Rush  employees  marked  milestones 
May  1 I , when  they  were  honored  on 
Founders  Day,  an  annual  celebration. 

Founders  Day  recognizes  people 
who  have  worked  at  Rush  for  five, 

10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35  and  40  years. 

In  addition,  several  special  awards 
are  given  to  employees  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to 
their  professions  and  to  the  Medical 
Center. 

Feted  at  a luncheon,  dinner  and 
receptions  throughout  the  day.  Rush 
veterans  turned  out  to  reminisce  with 
friends  and  congratulate  coworkers. 

At  the  President’s  Luncheon, 
where  15-  and  20-year  employees 
received  pins  in  honor  of  their 
service,  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  M.D., 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Medical 
Center,  marveled  at  the  3,760  years 
of  service  these  people  collectively 
have  given  to  the  center.  “That’s  an 
awful  lot  of  service  that  you  repre- 
sent, and  that’s  impressive  to  me,” 
he  said. 

A few  people  at  the  luncheon 
were  caught  by  surprise  when  they 
learned  they  were  recipients  of 
special  awards.  The  Employee  of  the 
Year  Award  went  to  Beverly  Lee,  a 
lab  technician  at  Rush  Anchor’s  Oak 
Park  office.  Lee,  who  had  been 
Employee  of  the  Second  Quarter, 
was  praised  for  her  pleasant,  positive 
attitude  and  her  willingness  to  help 
her  colleagues. 

“She  is  highly  liked  and  re- 
spected by  her  coworkers,”  said 
Donald  R.Oder,  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  who 
presented  the  award. 

Mickey  Bonk,  M.B.A.,  P.T., 
director  of  physical  therapy  and 
winner  of  the  James  A.  Campbell, 
M.D.,  Distinguished  Service  Award, 
was  introduced  with  a great  deal  of 
suspense  to  the  luncheon  attendees. 

First,  Peter  Butler,  vice  presi- 
dent, administrative  affairs,  hinted 
that  the  winner  had  been  with  Rush 
for  nearly  20  years.  He  then  showed 
a slide  of  Bonk’s  fingerprints  and  her 


Pastora  San  Juan 
Cafferty  (right) 
gives  the  Henry 
P.  Russe,  M.D., 
Humanitarian 
Award,  named  in 
memory  of  her 
husband,  to 
Walter  Fried, 
M.D. 


I.D.  picture  — labeled  Ellen 
McAndrew  — from  the  beginning  of 
her  career  at  the  Medical  Center 
almost  two  decades  ago.  When  Bonk 
realized  she  was  the  mystery  winner, 
she  clasped  her  hands  over  her 
mouth  in  surprise. 

Bonk,  said  Butler,  was  chosen 
because  she  has  steadily  advanced  in 
her  career  while  at  Rush  and  because 
she  focuses  on  helping  other  people. 

At  the  luncheon.  Dr.  Henikoff 
inaugurated  the  Rush  Quality  First 
Team  Award.  Inspired  by  the  Medi- 
cal Center’s  TQM  goals,  the  award 
recognizes  a Rush  team  that  has 
devised  a project  that  adheres  to 
quality  improvement  process  meth- 
odology. 

The  winning  project  was  called 
“Readmission  Secondary  to  Hickman 
Line  Sepsis  in  the  Bone  Marrow 
Transplant  Unit.”  Team  researchers 
changed  the  method  of  pre-placing 
Hickman  Lines  in  bone  marrow 
transplant  patients  and  thus  greatly 
reduced  the  infection  rate  in  these 
patients. 

Recipients  of  this  award  included 
Angelique  Richard-Smith,  R.N., 
M.S.,  nurse  manager  of  the  Bone 
Marrow  Transplant  Unit;  Sharon 
Manson,  R.N.,  M.S.,  clinical  nurse 
specialist  of  the  unit;  Richard  Ghalie, 
M.D.,  internal  medicine;  Norman 


Wool,  M.D.,  general  surgery;  Julie 
Pruett,  R.N.;  Sylvia  Buh,  R.N.; 
Andrea  Yaeger,  R.N.;  Dawn 
Spadoro,  R.N.;  Priscilla  Bell,  R.N., 
staff  nurse  on  3 Kellogg;  Kriss 
Rossof,  R.N.,  head  nurse  on  3 
Kellogg;  Allen  Weinstein,  Pharm. 

D.;  and  Judy  Friedrichs,  R.N.,  M.S., 
assistant  unit  leader  on  Special  Care 
Nursery. 

Later  in  the  day,  Rush  employees 
marking  anniversaries  for  20  to  40 
years  of  service  were  treated  to  a 
dinner  at  The  Inn  at  University 
Village.  Attendees  arrived  dressed  in 
their  party  best:  chiffon  and  sequins 
and  dark  suits  and  ties.  Each  honoree 
was  given  a corsage  to  wear  to  mark 
the  years  of  service.  Purple  orchids 
the  size  of  a fist  and  rosebuds  with 
baby’s  breath  were  carefully  pinned 
to  lapels. 

Laurel  A.  Burton,  Th.D.,  chair- 
person of  Religion,  Health  and 
Human  Values,  reminded  the  group 
that  they  are  the  “founders”  of  Rush 
and  that  without  their  contributions 
the  foundations  upon  which  the 
Medical  Center  was  built  would 
crumble. 

Special  awards  were  given  to 
three  people  who  have  made  note- 
worthy contributions  to  Rush.  Jane 
Grady,  director  of  the  Laurance 
Armour  Day  School,  received  the 
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Community  Service  Award  for  the 
22  years  she  has  devoted  to  the 
school  and  for  the  many  programs 
she  has  developed  for  children  there. 

The  Alice  Sachs  Memorial 
Award  was  given  to  Margie  Smith, 
R.N.,  gerontological  nursing.  She 
came  recommended  by  a stack  of 
patient  letters  praising  her  talent  as  a 
nurse. 

“We  decided  this  award  would  be 
a fitting  memorial  for  my  mother.  It 
wouldn’t  matter  if  winners  were 
housekeepers,  elevator  operators  or 
neurosurgeons,”  said  John  Sachs, 
M.D,  who  established  the  award  I 1 
years  ago  in  honor  of  his  mother,  who 
was  a patient  at  Rush. 

Concluding  the  evening’s  special 
awards  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Henry  P.  Russe,  M.D.,  Humanitarian 
Award,  given  by  Pastora  San  Juan 
Cafferty  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
who  died  last  year.  Dr.  Russe  had 
been  provost  of  Rush  University, 
dean  of  Rush  Medical  College  and 
vice  president  of  medical  affairs.  The 
winner,  Walter  Fried,  M.D.,  hematol- 
ogy, had  been  an  associate  of  Dr. 
Russe’s. 

“Henry  was  a very  special  friend 
for  more  than  35  years,”  said  Dr. 
Fried,  who  appeared  surprised  and 
touched  by  the  honor. 


Mickey  Bonk,  M B A.,  director  of 
physical  therapy,  discovers  she's  the 
winner  of  the  James  A.  Campbell, 
M.D.,  Distinguished  Service  Award. 


Employees  honored  for  years  of  service 


40  Years 

Elizabeth  Barnes 
Delores  S.  Davis 
Delores  Hayes 
Lucille  Payne 

35  Years 

Carolyn  M.  Helf 
Myrtle  J.  Meredith 
Sandra  Robertson 
Ramon  Rodriguez 
Gwendolyn  Scott 
Lillie  B.  Smith 
Geraldine  White 
Ada  L.  Wicks 
Romaine  Q.  Williams 
Ronnie  L.  Williams 
Ann  Woulard 

30  Years 

Linda  Belknap 

Anatoly  Bezkorovainy,  Ph.D. 

John  F.  Brown 

Wilfred  E.  Buchanan 

Pearlie  M.  Croom 

Massoleet  Echols 

Robert  C.  Good 

Barbara  D.  Harris 

Leroy  Irvin 

Susanne  Liles 

Earline  V.  Nichols 

James  E.  Reed 

Shirley  D.  Smith 

Otea  Thomas 

W.  Randolph  Tucker,  M.D. 
Elena  Varanka 

25  Years 

Ethel  M.  Arnold 
Ernestine  Ashley-Goldson 
Crockett  M.  Bean 
Pamela  Berda 
James  C.  Blair 
Annie  Bland 
Betty  J.  Brooks 
Jeanette  Buffkins 
Bonnie  Byas 
Michael  Coleman 
Dale  Cumbo 
Alexander  Doolas,  M.D. 
Phyllis  A.  Ferguson 
Dewey  Franklin 
Susie  Fuller 
Carole  Goosby 
Willa  M.  Gray 
Carol  A.  Hagemann 


Pearlie  Henson 
Luella  Hill 
Alfonso  Hoskins 
Esther  Jeffries 
Rosetta  Johnson 
Irene  Jones 
Delores  Kindle 
William  H.  Knospe,  M.D. 
Ludwig  Kornel,  M.D. 
Joanne  D.  Matthews 
Vivian  McGill 
Carl  H.  Morency 
Jonetta  Neely 
Perlene  Norman 
Ellen  Plank 
Leon  Price 
Elissa  Ray 
Flora  L.  Reynolds 
Daisy  L.  Robinson 
Julia  M.  Ross 
Kristine  A.  Rossof 
Vernice  E.  Sally 
Lee  E.  Sanders 
Richard  J.  Sassetti,  M.D. 
Maxine  H.  Scott 
Floyd  D.  Sims 
Carlene  Smith 
Laveme  V.  Sowers 
Frances  L.  Thomas 
Ida  B.  Washington 
Kenneth  White 
Juanita  Williams 
Marie  M.  Williams 
Jerome  Wilson 
Betty  Young 

20  Years 

Joseph  B.  Bacon 
Mary  J.  Bacon 
Annie  M.  Bell 
Olivia  M.  Bennett 
Julia  M.  Black 
Rosie  Brown 
Leopoldo  T.  Calderon 
Lilian  T.  Cook 
Vernia  Crayton 
Josephine  Del  Monaco 
Leila  Denning 
Diane  M.  Dussault 
Josephine  E.  Favre 
Jan  A.  Fawcett,  M.D. 
Ann  Fisher 
Gregorio  Gomez 
Michelle  L.  Goodman 
Gilbert  Gray 
Marie  J.  Guerrier 
Marie  C.  Hankus 
Brenda  Harris 
Yvonne  Harris 
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Donald  Oder,  senior  vice  president  and  operating  officer, 
congratulates  Beverly  Lee,  lab  technician  at  Rush 
Anchor's  Oak  Park  office.  She  is  the  winner  of  the 
Employee  of  the  Year  Award. 


Lorraine  F.  Herndon 
Betty  Hines 
Bradley  G.  Hinrichs 
Thomas  J.  Hoeppner,  Ph.D. 
Peter  Hoffmann 
Edsel  K.  Hudson,  M.D. 

Lillian  Humphries 
Shirley  D.  Ivy 
Larisa  Jankunas 
Wilma  Jenkins 
Barbara  J.  Johnson 
Eugene  T.  Jordan 
Joyce  K.  Keithley 
Paulette  E.  Klarin 
Pervize  V.  Krishnaya 
Lilly  Kurian 
Edmund  T.  Kurley 
Carolyn  E.  Kurt 
Lester  Laney 
Georgette  Levi 
Philip  R.  Liebson,  M.D. 

Jane  J.  Llewellyn 
Marvin  0.  Madden 
Margo  E.  Mansfield 
Lillie  M.  McNutt 
Judy  J.  McCann 
Stephen  0.  Menzynski 
Frank  Morrell,  M.D. 

Ollie  R.  Morrissette 
Earnestine  Newson 
Anita  L.  Page 
Donald  R.  Palmer 
Thelma  Patterson 
Louie  Perkins 
Bertha  B.  Ramos 
Wilbur  T.  Raske 
Inell  Reddings 
Allen  A.  Rovick,  Ph.D. 

Joseph  C.  Schoenenberger,  Ph.D. 
Sophronia  Scott 


McKinley  Smith 
Deloris  Swint-Manning 
Beth  K.  Taheri 
Robert  M.  Urban 
Suzanne  W.  Watt 
Thomas  J.  Welsh,  Ph.D. 
Christine  Wilcher 
Marylu  Zaccardi 
Maria  T.  Zajac 

15  Years 

Susan  E.  Abbinanti 

Rollayander  Adams 

Tae  H.  Ahn 

Rosa  Alamillo 

Francine  Alexander 

Mary  Alroth 

Carmelita  E.  Angeles 

Alfred  Ayala 

Ruth  A.  Bacarro 

Nathaniel  Baker 

Carl  M.  Bega 

Anthony  L.  Bell 

Delores  K.  Brown  Johnson 

Edna  M.  Brown 

Laverne  Bunch 

Beverly  Burge 

Gregory  Caple 

Carole  L.  Carpenter 

Rosalind  D.  Cartwright,  Ph.D. 

Paul  M.  Carvey 

Marie  N.  Chmelik 

Reneta  Chwalisz 

Jesus  J.  Cisneros 

Hope  A.  Clarke 

Mary  Colletti 

John  S.  Coon,  M.D. 

James  V.  Corrigan 
James  C.  Cox 


Linda  Curry 
Daryl  E.  D'Amato 
Mira  Davis 
Linda  L.  Deloney 
Joanne  M.  Deptolla 
Diane  Diedrich 
Dolores  A.  Dixon 
Diane  L.  Downs 
Maria  A.  Doyle 
Karen  Eberhardt 
Lolita  L.  Espanol 
Ann  Espinosa 
Michael  D.  Ewing 
Carol  L.  Ferdon 
Peter  M.  Fink,  M.D. 

Charles  E.  Flanagan 
Darryl  E.  Ford 
Christine  D.  Frank 
Judy  B.  Friedrichs 
Eloise  A.  Gearring 
Diane  R.  Genaze 
Irene  Gerona 

Christopher  G.  Goetz,  M.D. 

Diane  Grayer 

Susan  Green 

Valerie  J.  Grellner 

Lourdes  M.  Guerrero-Tiro,  M.D. 

Mary  J.  Guglielmo 

Pamela  A.  Hagen 

Marcia  Beth  Hargreaves 

Cheryl  L.  Harris 

Sara  R.  Hasson 

Betty  J.  Haywood 

Carmen  Henrickson 

Lenora  Hester 

Joan  K.  Himber 

Julius  C.  Hinton 

Lydia  Horne 

Delores  Houston 

Jerriann  Husak 


Lance  Irby 
Judith  A.  Jaglin 
Thomas  A.  Jendro 
Johnnie  M.  Jenkins 
Cassell  Johnson 
Edna  M. Johnson 
Joan  Johnson 
Loretta  Johnson 
Mamie  D.  Johnson 
Veronica  Johnson 
David  S.  Kang,  M.D. 

James  E.  Kirk 

Kevin  P.  Kissane 

Harold  L.  Klawans,  M.D. 

David  A.  Klodd 

Abigail  M.  Kristt 

Norene  T.  Lanuti-Shader 

Siri  L.  Lester 

Vincent  S.  Livery 

Donette  E.  Lofgren 

Patsy  V.  Lonie 

Delores  M.  Lopez 

Frank  D.  Lucas 

Priscilla  A.  Lynch 

Eva  K.  Macklin 

Nancy  J.  MacMullen 

Margaret  Markosek 

Clare  F.  Mason 

Ellen  L.  Maxson 

Maria  A.  McKinnie 

Margaret  A.  McLaughlin,  M.D. 

Minnie  McMath 

Martha  Medina 

Antonio  Mendez 

Caroline  Mendez 

Judy  M.  Meyers 

Richard  P.  Mikosz 

Delores  Miller 

Katherine  Mitcham 

Melvin  J.  Moore 


Jane  Grady  (left),  director  of  the  Laurance  Armour  Day 
School,  receives  the  Community  Service  Award  from 
Peter  Butler,  vice  president,  administrative  affairs. 
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The  recipient  of  the  Alice  Sachs  Memorial  Award,  Margie 
Smith,  R.N.,  poses  with  Lois  Sachs,  left,  and  John  Sachs, 
M.D.,  right. 


Judith  Nelson 
Ronald  A.  Nemecek 
Maris  V.  Nora,  Ph.D. 

Mary  B.  O’Donnell-Weiss 
Mary  B.  O’Holleran 
Louise  T.  O’Neill 
Richard  S.  Odwazny 
Rolando  M.  Pagsisihan 
Frankie  Patterson 
Randolph  Portlock 
Demetrius  Preston,  Sr. 

Jan  M.  Ray 
Eva  M.  Roberson 
Nathaniel  S.  Roberts 
Sharon  E.  Robinson 
Susan  Rozek 
Rosa  Ruiz 
Loretta  Rusky 
Hector  C.  Sabelli,  M.D. 
Jan  L.  Schmidt 
Catherine  E.  Shed 


Frances  L.  Smith 
Diane  C.  Sowa 
Katherine  A.  Stasek 
John  B.  Stetson,  M.D. 
Maria  R.  Stonikas 
Helen  K.  Suzuki 
Louis  T.  Tenta 
Maurice  Thomas 
Barbara  J.  Thompson 
Victoria  H.  Thompson 
Edith  Timmons 
Emmanuel  Tojong 
Pearlene  Valladay 
Wanda  Varnadoe 
Ushanalini  Vasan,  M.D. 
Maria  E.  Vasquez 
Mary  Warfield 
Alan  W.  Weinstein 
Barbara  J.  Wener 
Movita  White 
Doris  Whitehead 


Annie  Williams 
Lou  E.  Williams 
Ray  B.  Williams 
Mary  L Wnek 
Susan  M.  Zak 
Lourdes  L.  Zurbano 

10  Years 

Geoffrey  M.  Adkins,  M.D. 
Roberta  E.  Aiello 
Anita  A.  Alexander 
Mary  Allyson 
Mattie  M.  Anderson 
Tharrie  L.  Armstrong 
Elia  A.  Arvizu 
Margaret  S.  Augustine 
Valerie  Austin 
Alegria  Bacerdo 
Denise  M.  Barnes 
Michael  F.  Basch 
Jeannine  Beckett  Sparks 
Cynthia  Bell 
Laura  Benton 
Judy  T.  Beverly 
Leeann  Bowes 
Berton  Braverman,  Ph.D. 
Roslyn  A.  Brown 
Andrew  M.  Bryant 
Linda  J.  Buch 
Mark  R.  Burke 
Lynese  L.  Burks 
Katrina  Burnett-Moss 
Christie  P.  Cannon 
Jeanette  M.  Cannon 
Idella  Carr 
Richard  W.  Casey 
Sharon  M.  Chestnut 
John  M.  Clancy 
Lutricia  L.  Cloud 
Eddie  L.  Collins 
Nancy  Rettinger  Connolly 
Jeanne  M.  Corns 


Barbara  E.  Covert 
Cynthia  H.  Cox 
Margarita  G.  Cream 
Jeanette  S.  Cunningham 
Irene  P.  Danahey 
Debra  L.  Danielson 
Steven  R.  Daugherty 
Mattie  B.  Davis 
Susan  I.  Davis 
Vivian  M.  Davis 
Marco  A.  Delacruz,  M.D. 
Laura  Devine-Jacob 
Paola  M.  Di  Domenico 
Dawn  M.  Dimer 
Wilma  J.  Dixon 
Arcilla  Dobynes 
Walter  Dombrowski 
Dorothy  Dorris 
Deborah  Drozd 
Joseph  L.  Egyud 
Scott  P.  Elget 
Ruth  A.  Fiedler 
Jean  A.  Flaws-Chervinko 
Timothy  J.  Flesch 
Felecia  J.  Flowers 
Joan  L.  Foulk 
Ida  B.  Fountain 
Luke  J.  Fowler 
Walter  Fried,  M.D. 
Joanne  Garcia 
Trudy  A.  Gardner 
Debra  Gatewood-Hall 
Christine  M.  Gavin 
Jean  M.  Gawenda 
Dolly  A.  Giddens 
Dorothy  Glenn 
Janet  L.  Glick 
Kenneth  L.  Gooden 
Norma  L.  Gordon 
Mary  K.  Gumbel 
Glenda  J.  Gurley 
Enrique  Gutierrez 
Rona  J.  Guyton 


40  Years:  Delores  Davis 

If  the  phrase  “hospital  food” 
makes  you  grimace,  chances 
are  you  haven’t  met  Delores 
Davis.  For  40  years,  Davis  has 
been  making  meals  more 
enjoyable  for  hospital  patients. 

As  a diet  clerk  with  the 
Medical  Center’s  central 
kitchen,  she  helps  patients  fill 
out  their  daily  menu  sheets, 
checking  each  person’s  food 
choices  against  guidelines 
established  by  a dietitian.  If  a 
patient  is  too  sick  or  too  tired  to  look  at  the  menu,  Davis 
reads  the  selections  out  loud  and  encourages  the  person 
to  choose  foods  that  sound  appealing. 

“A  hospital  stay  can  be  a lonely,  frightening  experi- 
ence, so  I try  to  make  a meal  something  a patient  looks 
forward  to,”  says  Davis.  “Most  patients  are  on  special  diets 
and  their  selections  are  limited.  But  I still  try  to  help  them 
pick  foods  they  like — dishes  they  might  eat  at  home.” 

Her  current  “beat”  is  8 Kellogg,  where  she  sees  a 
number  of  diabetic  and  kidney  dialysis  patients.  On  a 
typical  day,  Davis  visits  25  to  30  different  patients. 

Davis  started  as  a diet  clerk  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  in 
1952,  before  it  merged  with  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Over 
the  years,  she’s  seen  many  changes  in  the  way  nutrition 
is  used  to  enhance  patient  care.  But,  says  Davis,  the 
needs  and  desires  of  patients  have  remained  constant. 

“Patients  like  to  be  greeted  with  a smile,  not  a 
frown.  They  like  to  know  that  you  care  enough  to  take 
the  time  to  talk  with  them,  to  find  out  what  they  need  to 
be  more  comfortable,”  says  Davis. 

“To  be  successful  as  a diet  clerk,  you  have  to  genu- 
inely like  people  and  find  joy  in  helping  them,”  she  says. 
“I  do.  That’s  why  I’ve  stayed  in  this  job  for  this  long.” 
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Meryl  H.  Haber,  M.D. 
Jerome  J.  Hahn,  M.D. 
Joan  E.  Hahn 
Shermayne  D.  Haimann 
Almeda  Hamlin 
Marion  Harmon 
Karla  R.  Hayter 
Nancy  J.  Heil,  M.D. 
Gwendolyn  E.  Helium 
Sandra  M.  Henrickson 
Eva  M.  Hernandez 
Fernando  Hernandez 
David  A.  Xetzler 
Gloria  A.  Hinderer 
Roberta  L.  Holder 
Gregory  Holmes 
Cynthia  B.  Hughes 
Patricia  B.  Hurst 
Twanta  D.  Ingram 
Angela  M.  Jacobi 
Denise  S.  James 
Dianne  Jamison 
Imelda  Jean-Pierre 
Mirko  Jelinek 
Marcia  B.  Johnson 
Oscar  Johnson 
Phyllis  A.  Jones 
Michael  Kade 
Naomi  Kelly 
Eugenia  J.  Kennedy 
Gary  E.  Kester 
Judy  Key 

Jane  Thompson  Kilian 
Margaret  S.  Kilroy 
Gary  L.  Knudson 
Keith  L.  Koca 
Frank  J.  Kociper 
Aniela  Koscielak 
Lanis  L.  Kuyzin,  M.D. 
Jeanne  L.  Lacy 
Laveme  Lane 
Barbara  A.  Leazzo 
Juanita  Lee 
Anne  E.  Lesak 
William  T.  Leslie 
Charleston  Lewis 
Essie  L.  Lewis 
Judy  G.  Lewis 
Nancy  Lewis 
Cheryl  M.  Liggett 
Virginia  M.  Lindgren 
Sally  Lipson 
Celine  M.  Lisikiewicz 
Carolyn  C.  Lopez,  M.D. 
Gloria  J.  Love 
Arlene  H.  Mackowiak 
Sharon  K.  Manson 
Julie  A.  Marfell 
Lisa  A.  Martin 
James  W.  Massey 
Leonida  D.  Matias 
Nathaniel  Matthews 


Margaret  L.  Matuszewski 
Robert  J.  McCarthy 
Lorraine  C.  McDonald 
Carlos  McCain 
Mary  N.  McHale 
Debroah  L.  Menchaca 
Karen  A.  Mercer 
Christine  Miles 
Edwin  B.  Miller,  M.D. 
Maryann  Miller 
Susan  J.  Misner 
Diana  K.  Mixon 
Donald  T.  Mon 
Heriberto  Z.  Montes 
Lucy  R.  Moore 
Maureen  E.  Mulryan 
Roseanne  R.  Musil 
Carleen  Nance 
Jorge  Negrete 
Ernestine  Nelson 
Deborah  E.  Newell 
Thua  V.  Nguyen 
George  A.  Nigro 
Vergia  L.  Noble 
Erin  M.  O’ Hern 
Janis  M.  Orlowski 
Mariflor  A.  Ortiga 
Nancy  M.  Pabon 
Judith  A.  Paice 
Deborah  A.  Palton 
Ann  R.  Pape 
Karen  L.  Paradiso 
Linda  E.  Patton 
Bernard  F.  Peculis 
Lynn  M.  Pelletier 
Rick  T.  Perez 
Kurt  L.  Peterson 
Fariborz  Peyjam 
Joann  Pezan 
Gerald  C.  Pierre-Louis 
Carol  J.  Pomering 
Carol  A.  Post 
Laura  J.  Predl 
Mona  D.  Price 
David  Prochazka 
Jacqueline  Rasmussen 
Judge  Reed 
Laura  E.  Reyes 
Karen  M.  Rezabek 
Bill  Richert 
Charlene  L.  Rider 
Jolene  L.  Rietfort 
Orlando  Rios 
Velma  L.  Roberts 
John  A.  Robertson 
Alphonso  L.  Robinson 
Hebert  Robinson 
Sandra  J.  Rogers 
Pamela  L.  Rohde 
William  C.  Rollow,  M.D. 
Atea  S.  Rome 
Ada  Rosado 


Bonnie  Ryder 
John  R.  Sadowski 
Slawomir  M.  Sadowski 
Bruce  A.  Scariano 
Owen  D.  Schipplein 
Nancy  L.  Schreiber 
Brant  A.  Serxner 
Afrasiab  Shekarloo,  M.D. 
James  W.  Shelton 
Susan  Shott 
Dorothy  L.  Shumate 
Mariclaire  A.  Silverman 
Carolyn  J.  Simek 
Leslie  L.  Simonton 
Rochelle  R.  Sisco 
Muthumalayan  Sivarajan 
Barbara  A.  Skonning 
Sheldon  Sloan 


Carolyn  D.  Smith 
Gary  D.  Smith 
Marion  Smith 
Minnie  L.  Smith 
Diane  P.  Stamos-Baran 
Robert  E.  Stanley,  M.D. 
Tanya  J.  Stanton 
Edgar  D.  Staren 
Pamela  P.  Staten 
Linda  J.  States 
Janine  Stewart 
Lawrence  Strain 
Corneal  Straughter 
Shirley  F.  Stringfellow 
Elizabeth  Swanson 
Ola  Szopa 
Almeda  Tasker 
Leslie  A.  Taylor 


40  Years:  Lucille  Payne 

Lucille  Payne  has  seen  the 
evolution  of  medical  technol- 
ogy from  a unique  perspec- 
tive. For  the  past  40  years, 
she’s  worked  in  the  Operating 
Room/Sterile  Processing 
Department,  formerly  known 
as  Central  Service.  In  her  job, 

Payne  sterilizes  medical 
equipment  such  as  IV  pumps, 
towels,  trays  and  other  items 
that  are  recycled  for  patient 
care. 

“Years  ago,  everything  was  made  of  metal  and 
glass,  and  it  was  all  cleaned  and  reused.  Even  certain 
types  of  gauze  bandages  were  washed  and  used 
again,”  says  Payne.  “But  today,  more  items  are 
disposable.  Bedpans,  needles  and  syringes  are  made  of 
materials  that  can  be  used  once  and  thrown  away.” 

If  Payne’s  face  looks  familiar,  you’ve  probably 
seen  her  making  her  daily  rounds.  Twice  each  day,  she 
combs  the  patient  floors,  picks  up  used  equipment  and 
other  items,  and  brings  them  to  the  Atrium  subbase- 
ment. Here,  she  cleans  anything  made  of  glass,  metal 
or  cloth  in  a steam  sterilizer.  Items  made  of  plastic, 
which  would  melt  under  the  steam  sterilizer’s  intense 
heat,  are  cleaned  in  a gas  sterilizer. 

Since  1952,  Payne  has  seen  Rush  grow  from  a 
one-building  hospital  to  the  sprawling  Medical  Center 
we  see  today.  But  the  people,  she  says,  haven’t 
changed. 

“One  of  the  reasons  I’ve  stayed  on  so  long  is  that 
people  at  Rush  are  genuinely  nice,”  says  Payne.  “In  40 
years.  I’ve  had  about  18  different  supervisors,  and  I 
got  along  with  all  of  them.  That  really  makes  a 
difference  in  a job. 

“If  you  had  asked  me  in  1952  whether  I’d  still  be 
working  here  40  years  later,  I would  have  said  ‘No 
way.’  But  here  I am.  I guess  there’s  something  about 
this  place  I like.” 
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Dr.  Henikoff  presents  Gregorio  Gomez  (left)  with  a pin 
for  his  20  years  of  service  to  the  Medical  Center. 


Kathleen  Tedesco 
Alexander  Templeton,  M.D. 
Claudis  Thomas 
Mary  M.  Triebold 
Karen  S.  Tsaparis 
Eric  D.  Turner 
Ida  L.  Turner 
C.  L.  Tyner-Hanrahan 
Lilibet  C.  Villaflor 
Wanda  M.  Villanueva 
Mira  Vujovic 
Claudia  J.  Wagner 
James  A.  Walker 
Toice  Walker 
Patricia  M.  Wall 
Vincent  Washington 
Wayne  Washington 
Alexcia  Watkins-Young 
Laserik  J.  Webster 
Mary  E.  Webster 
Edmond  S.  Weisbart,  M.D. 
Denise  Wesson 
Jacqueline  E.  White 
Phyllis  S.  Whitmer 
Rita  J.  Wickham 
William  H.  Wiessner 
Brenda  Wilbourn 
Clara  Wilcher 
Edrnon  Wiley 
Kenneth  W.  Wilhan 
Bobby  G.  Williams 
Mary  E.  Williams 
Elizabeth  Wims 
Thomas  R.  Witt 
Mattie  M.  Woolfolk 
Jereldean  Yarbrough 
Kwan  P.  Yung 
Phillip  A.  Zagone 


5 Years 

Theresa  D.  Adkisson 
Mary  Kathryn  Affeldt 
Margaret  Aguilar 
Olufemi  0.  Ajala 
Deborah  Albano 
James  A.  Alexander 
Maryann  Alexander 
Joann  Amato 
David  J.  Anderson 
Dominic  A.  Anderson 
Kathleen  G.  Andreoli 
Albert  C.  Aquino 
Phoebe  C.  Arbotante 
Michele  Archibald 
Anne  Armstrong 
Edwin  S.  Arquines 
Carol  A.  Arthur 
Belen  Asidao 
Roxanne  M.  Averion 
Bernadine  T.  Avila 
Margaret  Avila 
Mildred  Ayala 
Elizabeth  A.  Baker 
Lorene  Baker 
Cynthia  R.  Ballesteros 
Celia  S.  Barcena 
Susan  M.  Baro 
Marva  D.  Barry 
Evan  M.  Barton 
Barbara  A.  Barut 
Deborah  Bathe 
Lynn  A.  Baumann 
Paula  L.  Berezin 
Billie  J.  Bergeron 
Keith  R.  Berndtson,  M.D 
Rasa  L.  Bertuzis 
Allison  M.  Bishof 
Donna  J.  Boehm 


Sherry  Boler 
Mary  Bouzoukis 
James  B.  Bova 
Vickie  J.  Bowden 
Gregory  R.  Bragg 
Georgia  M.  Branch 
Laura  L.  Brandenburg 
Christine  Bray 
Frederick  M.  Brown,  Jr. 
Esther  L.  Brown 
Freddie  Brown 
Gregory  B.  Brown 
Lorroli  Beth  Brown 
Michael  Brown 
Shrell  Brown 
Susan  Brown 
Jean  L.  Brumwell 
Olga  Bugarin 
Sylvia  Marie  Buh 
Jonathan  Buka,  M.D. 

Julie  M.  Burns 
Margaret  Burns 
Debra  D.  Busby 
Geraldine  P.  Byrd 
Beverly  R.  Cain 
Kimberly  A.  Cambron 
Belen  F.  Cantiller 
Zena  Carr 
Leonor  Carrasco 
Griselda  Carrera 
Diane  Carson 
Bernis  J.  Carter 
Eileen  Carter 
Lynn  H.  Casale 
Marilyn  Casica 
Linda  M.  Caston 
Natalie  M.  Cates-Rudolph 
Margaret  L.  Cattell 
Jeannette  Cazeau 
David  F.  Celia,  Ph.D. 

Elva  Centeno 
Geraldine  Chapman 
Suberina  Chatmon 


Bennie  M.  Clark 
John  Steven  Clark 
Moira  B.  Clarke 
Angela  Coats 
Lynn  L.  Cochran 
Jeannine  H.  Cockrill 
Linda  M.  Cole 
Dawn  K.  Coleman 
Louwanda  Collins 
Nancy  E.  Connors 
Donna  Considine 
Anita  M.  Crosby 
Margaret  Ann  Crozier 
Annette  Dabney 
Barbara  J.  Dantzler 
Barbara  A.  Davis 
Georgetta  Davis 
Mamie  L.  Davis 
Mary  J.  DeNoble 
Audrey  P.  Dean 
Patricia  A.  Deangelis 
Laura  L.  Degnan 
Karen  E.  Denardo 
Nancy  Desalvo 
Janet  L.  Dickens 
Diana  A.  Didomenico 
Nancy  R.  Diliberto 
Andrea  Dipper 
La  Jeune  Dixon 
Karen  A.  Donegan 
Joanne  Dorn 
Barry  Dorris 
Laverne  Dorsey 
Joyce  M.  Dougherty 
Kambiz  Dowlatshahi,  M.D. 
Laura  Dowling 
Kathleen  B.  Drennan 
Elizabeth  E.  Drezek 
James  L.  Dufelmeier 
Robert  A.  Dulski 
Deborah  Duncan 
Denise  M.  Duncan 
Mary  L.  Duszynski 


Carolyn  He  If 
(left)  is  given 
a purple 
orchid  to 
commemorate 
her  3 5 -year 
career  at  the 
Medical 
Center. 
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William  Eaton 

Charlotte  A.  Harris,  M.D. 

Kimberly  A.  Ebert 

Jacqueline  R.  Harris 

Nancy  L.  Ebert 

Jennifer  M.  Harris 

Carl  Edmondson 

Linda  Harris 

Ellen  Edwards 

Lionel!  J.  Harris 

Elisabeth  L.  Egan 

Rose  M.  Harris 

Linda  Ellis 

Barbara  B.  Harrison 

Robyn  I.  Fell 

Mary  F.  Harty 

Diane  C.  Filipiak 

Patricia  L.  Hartzman 

Kathy  A.  Fisher,  M.D. 

Carol  J.  Hatter 

Elizabeth  T.  Fitzgerald 

Kathleen  M.Hawrysko 

Mary  Beth  Fleck 

Laureen  G.  Hayes 

Janet  Fletcher 

Patricia  J.  Heatley 

Vicky  Flores 

Tamra  Heberlein 

Debra  A.  Floyd 

Catherine  A.  Hebert 

Pamela  Fly 

Barbara  Heiden 

Margaret  K.  Foo 

Maureen  M.  Henehan 

Danon  E.  Forde 

James  M.  Hethcox 

Edna  Forrest 

Pamela  Heydorn 

Kevin  W.  Forsythe 

Bart  F.  Hickey 

Laverne  Fortier 

Anthony  A.  Hill 

Dorothy  Franklin 

Debra  L.  Hodges 

Christine  Fricke 

Ronald  B.  Hoiberg 

Erwin  Friedman,  DPM 

Jacqueline  A.  House 

Timothy  M.  Fullerton 

Brenda  S.  Howard 

Lynn  C.  Fumagalli 

Delphia  Humphries 

Gina  M.  Furio 

Debra  E.  Hurwitz 

Michele  A.  Gaeta 

Riette  Ibhahulu 

Concepcion  Galaviz 

Rasheed  P.  Irani 

Jonathan  Galera 

Princess  L.  Ivy 

Eunice  G.  Galva 

Linda  Jackson 

Dennis  P.  Garden 

N.  Gretchen  Jaeger 

John  E.  Gawlinski 

Laura  Jaimes-Covarrubias 

Janice  Gaynor 

Anita  M.  James 

Nancy  A.  Gerstad,  M.D. 

Carl  James 

Alan  D.  Gilman 

Ronald  J.  Janiak 

Deborah  Gloskey 

Kathryn  B.  Janke 

Eileen  M.  Glynn 

Carolyn  Jansen 

Clara  Gongaware 

Alicia  R.  Jaquez 

Patricia  A.  Goss 

Maryann  Jaso 

William  C.  Grabitz 

Herbert  D.  Jefferson  Sanders 

Ann  T.  Graffagna 

Julie  K.  Jensen 

Doris  P.  Graham 

Rajasingam  S.  Jeyendran 

Rita  M.  Gray 

Badruddin  B.  Jiwani,  Jr. 

James  A.  Green 

Karen  B.  Johnson 

Tomi  Greenwood 

Shareen  G.  Johnson 

Mattie  E.  Greer 

William  A.  Johnson 

Deborah  Ann  Gross 

Jannet  Jones 

Debra  A.  Grosse 

Michael  Jones 

G.  Larry  Gulian 

Chakravarthy  Kannan 

Pamela  Gvozdenovic 

Katy  Karstrand 

Joanne  M.  Hafner 

Joanne  C.  Keating 

Judith  H.  Hagerty 

Marilynne  C.  Kepp 

Lenzy  Haley 

Laurie  A.  Kemwein 

Kelvin  G.  Hall 

Sonia  J.  Khatau 

Bernice  Hamilton 

Marie  Y.  Kim 

Eileen  T.  Hand 

Crystal  D.  Kimbrough 

Beverly  A.  Harbach 

Mara  Kins 

Rhonda  Harbin-Rucker 

Debra  A.  Klbecka 

Mamie  L.  Hargrove 

Betty  E.  Kline 

Jean  Ann  Harighausen 

Mary  L.  Knytych 

Shay  Harlan  Jacobson 

Thomas  E.  Kosinski 

Cheryl  Kowal 

Helen  Logan 

Sandra  A.  Kroin 

Mary  J.  Lomnicky 

Irene  Krolis 

Diann  Long 

Daniel  Kuhn 

Robbie  Loupe 

Rose  A.  Labriola 

Ida  M.  Lowe 

Rose  Lach 

Parthenia  M.  Luke 

Rebecca  R.  Lancaster 

Courtney  H.  Lyder 

Mark  Latash 

James  M.  Lyznicki 

Maribeth  Laude 

Susan  L.  MacLean 

Susana  A.  Lavalle 

Sharon  Maguire 

Angelina  LeDonne 

Cynthia  J.  Manfredi 

William  T.  Lecher 

Patricia  Manning 

Karen  Lee 

Jill  L.  Marelich 

Sonia  Lee 

Lynn  A.  Markowski 

Johnnie  Lewis 

Armando  Marquez 

Leslie  Clark  Lewis 

Krista  Martin 

Lillian  Linares 

Lauretta  L.  Martin 

Marilyn  E.  Lindeman 

Barbara  J.  Mascitti 

Catherine  M.  Linden 

Carolyn  P.  Maxey 

Ruth  A.  Loewenstein 

Ann  G.  McCann 

40  Years:  Delores  Hayes 

Variety  has  been  the  spice  of 
Delores  Hayes’  career.  Over 
the  past  40  years,  she’s  held 
at  least  five  different  posi- 
tions at  the  Medical  Center. 

“One  of  the  reasons  I’ve 
stayed  so  long  is  that  I’ve 
never  been  bored,”  says 
Hayes,  who  is  now  a store- 
room clerk  on  9 Atrium. 

She’s  responsible  for  keeping 
the  cupboards  next  to  each 
patient  room  filled  with 
syringes,  needles,  gloves,  gauze,  tape  and  other 
supplies  used  by  nurses.  She  also  keeps  these  items  in 
stock  in  the  9 Atrium  supply  room. 

“I  get  a lot  of  satisfaction  from  this  job,”  she  says. 
“When  I leave  at  night  knowing  that  everything  is 
organized  for  the  next  day,  I feel  like  I've  made  a 
contribution  to  patient  care.” 

Hayes  started  out  as  a ward  clerk  at  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital.  When  St.  Luke's  and  Presbyterian  Hospital 
merged,  she  moved  into  the  Department  of  Surgical 
Supply.  Since  then,  she’s  had  various  jobs  in  the 
Medical  Center’s  section  of  supply,  processing  and 
distribution,  including  her  current  position. 

“I  try  to  never  forget  that  everything  I do  is 
ultimately  for  the  patients — to  help  them  get  well. 
This  gives  my  job  meaning,”  says  Hayes.  “But  I think 
it’s  also  important  that  you  enjoy  what  you  do.  If  I 
hadn’t  liked  coming  to  work  here,  I would  have  been 
gone  long  ago.” 

Hayes  has  many  fond  memories  of  Rush.  One  of 
her  favorites,  however,  is  the  Founders  Day  dinner 
held  May  1 1 . “It  was  nice  to  be  recognized,  and  to 
meet  other  longtimers  like  myself,”  says  Hayes.  “That 
night  was  really  a highlight  of  the  last  40  years.” 
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( Left  to  right ) Olivia  Bennett,  Annie  Bell,  Anthony  Bell 
and  Georgette  Levi  take  the  opportunity  to  congratulate 
each  other  at  the  President’s  Luncheon  honoring  15-  and 
20-year  employees. 


Shirley  McCord 
Michael  McCormick 
Dorothy  M.  McCune 
Kerry  E.  McDonald 
Karen  E.  McDonnell 
Lillian  McIntyre 
Michael  McKee 
Pamela  M.  McKinley 
Reginald  D.  McKinnie 
Pam  McVoy 
Susan  M.  McGrail 
Dorothy  J.  McGuire 
Julie  Ann  McKeever 
Melvin  E.  Meeks 
Anju  Mehra,  M.D. 
Marilyn  Meiers 
Beatrice  T.  Melvin 
Gwendolyn  M.  Members 
Hirut  S.  Mengestu 
Jeffrey  J.  Mensink 
Julie  A.  Merfeld 


Bernadette  Meynart 
Mark  E.  Milhouse 
Diane  A.  Miller 
Rosea  M.  Miller 
Virdee  Mims 
Ari  Mintz 
Nora  E.  Mirasol 
Marykay  Molloy 
Raul  J.  Montemayor 
Cheryl  Montgomery 
Ruth  A.  Moody 
Artis  R.  Moore 
Bettye  Jo  Moore 
Patrice  M.  Moore 
Shirley  J.  Moore 
Mary  F.  Morehead 
Kathleen  Fahey  Moren 
Carmen  Morges 
William  D.  Moroz 
Mildred  R.  Morris 
Barbara  L.  Mudloff 


Lenore  K.  Mullaney 

Andrea  M.  Mullenbach 

Hattie  Murphy  Brown 

Charles  Murphy 

Douglas  Myers 

Jesus  Naba 

Sherril  J.  Nacker 

Anitamarie  A.  Nelson 

Lisa  C.  Nelson 

Mark  A.  Nemcek 

Denise  L.  Nesby 

Lynetta  Neverns 

Kathryn  F.  Nolen 

Linda  Nolen 

Lois  M.  Nora 

Marsha  Norfus 

Karen  L.  Northern-Shorts 

Judith  A.  O'Brien  Heyworth 

Erin  A.  O’Connell 

Kathryn  Oberheu 

Ann  N.  Onyeali 

Petra  C.  Otte 

Lori  M.  Otten 

Joyce  G.  Pacubas 

Donna  L.  Padian 

Donna  Palladino 

Grace  Pantelios 

Donna  Abruzzo  Pape 

Mary  Parker 

Susan  Parks 

Monica  Pascente 

Roshni  Patel 

Joann  Patterson 

James  W.  Peddycord 

Marcelline  0.  Peoples 

Geraldine  Pergament 

Gerald  J.  Perry 

Michelle  M.  Peterson 

Anne  Petrich 

Victor  Phillips 

Flora  C.  Piesiecki 

Jeffrey  R.  Podlasek 


Doris  J.  Pointer 
Diana  Pope 
Doreen  Portugal 
Eileen  M.  Potter 
Dorothy  J.  Pouba 
John  R.  Principe 
Vicki  L.  Pusch 
Emelina  V.  Quintana 
Janet  A.  Radney 
Theresa  M.  Ragnetti 
Ruby  J.  Randall 
Sheila  Rashid 
Susan  A.  Rateike 
Lea  H.  Rayman 
Rayvan  Reed 
Karen  Rein 
Donna  Resnik 
Edwards  L.  Reyes 
Dolores  Reyniers 
Robert  J.  Reynolds 
Fred  R.  Richardson,  Jr. 
Jacqueline  Riddle 
Gina  C.  Riley 
Isaias  Roa 
Marilyn  Roberts 
Denise  Robinson 
Elizabeth  A.  Rochford 
Jill  K.  Rogers 
Nance  A.  Rohloff 
Kristi  Lou  Rolwes 
Janice  F.  Romano 
Mary  Helene  Rombach 
Dolores  Rosenblum 
Paul  Rothenbach 
Gertha  M.  Ruffin 
Charlean  Rush 
Gloria  P.  Russell 
Ann  Marie  Ryan 
Donna  L.  Sadilek 
Larry  Sago 
Bernice  Salazar 
Elaine  Salter 


40  Years:  Elizabeth  Barnes 

When  asked  why  she’s 
remained  at  Rush  for  40 
years,  Elizabeth  Barnes  sums 
it  up  simply:  “I  love  chil- 
dren.” As  a pediatric  assis- 
tant, she  helps  the  hospital’s 
medical  and  nursing  staffs 
meet  the  needs  of  young 
patients. 

“I’ve  never  had  children 
of  my  own,  so  the  pediatric 
patients  are  like  my  family,” 
says  Barnes.  “They  make  me 
happy — and  I like  to  think  that  I make  them  happy, 
too.”  From  1952  to  1978,  Barnes  was  a nurses’  aide 
on  the  pediatric  unit.  “I’d  get  so  attached  to  some  of 
the  kids  that  I’d  come  in  to  see  them  on  my  days  off,” 
she  says. 

Barnes  remembers  one  patient  in  particular — a 5- 
year-old  girl  with  leukemia.  “She  never  had  visitors, 
so  I spent  extra  time  with  her.  We  became  very  close. 
When  I’d  take  a day  off,  she'd  cry  and  cry,”  she 
recalls. 

“I  was  with  her,  holding  her  hand,  when  she  died. 
She  looked  up  at  me,  smiled  a little,  and  quietly 
passed  away.  To  this  day.  I’m  grateful  that  I could  be 
there  for  her — that  she  wasn’t  alone.” 

In  1978,  when  the  nurses’  aide  position  was 
phased  out,  Barnes'  title  changed  to  pediatric  assis- 
tant. Her  current  duties  include  transporting  patients 
back  and  forth  for  tests  and  keeping  supplies  in  stock. 
But  her  favorite  part  of  working  at  Rush  is  still  the 
time  she  spends  visiting  and  playing  with  the  children. 

Occasionally,  Barnes  sees  her  former  patients. 
“Now  they’re  tall.  Some  have  beards  and  some  are 
even  bald.  I don't  always  recognize  them — but  they 
still  remember  me!”  she  says. 
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Penny  L.  Sanchez 
Carol  Sanes-Miller 
Anjamraj  S.  Sarikonda 
Deborah  M.  Sarno 
Alan  R.  Sauter 
Teresa  A.  Savage 
Titinan  Sawetawan 
Marcia  Scanlon 
Marika  M.  Schachelmayer 
Margaret  Ryan  Schmidt 
Patricia  L.  Schmitt 
Jamie  K.  Schoonover 
Scott  W.  Schoppe 
Deborah  S.  Schroeder 
Barbara  L.  Schumacher 
David  E.  Seay 
Cathryn  A.  Sevall 
Lisa  J.  Shepherd 
Allan  J.  Shoelson,  DPM 
Louis  A.  Shorr 
Robert  E.  Shuburg 
Donna  M.  Sierzega 
Linda  Marie  Skaggs 
Lavada  M.  Skinner 
Thomas  Slayton,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Rosemarie  Slowikowski 
Kathryn  A.  Smart 
Gale  B.  Smith-Frazier 
Susan  J.  Smith-Leonardi 
Dorothy  Smith 
Estella  Smith 
Janet  L.  Smith 
Judy  A.  Smith 
Tammy  Smith 
Carol  Sokovich 
Sandra  Spencer 
Catherine  S.  Sprague 
Yvonne  M.  Stafford 
Wendell  Stanton 
Stella  T.  Stefanska 
Margaret  Stewart-Duffy 
Tammy  L.  Stone 
Christine  Stout 
Minda  B.  Stratton 
Katherine  Swanigan 
Debra  J.  Szeluga 
Nelia  Tan 


Judy  Tarlos-Benka 
Chanel  L.  Tell 
Margie  L.  Thomas 
Reggie  Thomas 
Patricia  A.  Thompson 
Stephanie  A.  Thompson 
Norma  L.  Torres 
Veronica  M.  Toth 
Susan  M.  Troy 
Lynnette  J.  Tuckey 
Susan  Ann  Tuckey 
Maria  Tulo 
Renada  A.  Tyson 
Susana  Valdez-Shogren 
Rosemary  A.  Vargas 
Nancy  F.  Velada 
Kenneth  Vercelli 
Angel  Viera 
Thomas  R.  Vissering 
Laura  A.  Wahlfeldt 
Frances  A.  Waliczek 
Daphne  Walker 
Gloria  H.  Walker 
LaTonya  R.  Walker 
Lyesther  Walker 
Yazhang  Wang 
Regina  Ward 
Diane  Watkins 
Robert  Webster 
Judith  L.  Weccele 
Christopher  Wells 
Jill  P.  Wezeman 
Cynthia  Williams 
Terry  A.  Williams 
Valerie  D.  Williams 
Sheri  Jo  Wilson 
Bemarda  H.  Wolf 
Cheryl  C.  Wood 
Rochelle  Woods 
Nadine  Yusim 
Benjamin  G.  Zarate 
Osa  H.  Zayauskas 
Joseph  Zbilut 
Phillip  N.  Zervos 
Anita  K.  Zotto 
Amy  R.  Zucker 
Jo  B.  Zurbrugg 


Willa  Gray,  left, 
pictured  with 
her  husband, 
Julius, 
celebrates  25 
years  at  the 
Medical  Center. 


It’s  commencement 
time  again 

Rush  University  will  confer  342 
degrees  and  one  honorary  doctor  of 
humane  letters  degree  at  its  20th 
annual  commencement  exercises  on 
Saturday,  June  1 3. 

The  ceremony  will  be  held 
at  2 p.m.  at  Medinah  Temple  in 
Chicago. 

Stuart  H.  Altman,  Ph.D.,  dean  of 
the  Florence  Heller  Graduate  School 
at  Brandeis  University,  will  receive 
an  honorary  degree  and  will  give  the 
keynote  address.  Dr.  Altman  is  a 
distinguished  economist  with  an 
interest  in  health  care  finance.  He 
became  dean  of  the  Florence  Heller 
Graduate  School  in  1976. 

At  the  ceremony,  degrees  will  be 
conferred  by  Marshall  Field,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Rush’s  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Leo 
M.  Henikoff,  M.D.,  president  and 
CEO  of  the  Medical  Center  and 
president  of  Rush  University. 

The  degrees  include:  10  doctor  of 
philosophy  (research);  108  doctor  of 
medicine;  15  doctor  of  nursing 
science;  16  doctor  of  nursing;  58 
master  of  science  (nursing  major);  77 
bachelor  of  science  (nursing  major); 
50  master  of  science  (health  systems 
management,  occupational  therapy, 
clinical  nutrition,  speech/language 
pathology,  audiology  and  anatomy 
majors);  and  eight  bachelor  of  science 
(medical  technology  major). 


Employees  offered 
new  benefit 

AAA-Chicago  Motor  Club  is  now 
offering  Rush  employees  a group 
rate,  which  is  $14  less  than  the 
regular  AAA  membership  fee. 
Membership  includes  benefits  such 
as  24-hour  emergency  road  service; 
worldwide  cruise,  air  and  vacation 
planning;  car  rental  and  hotel/motel 
discounts.  Representatives  will  be  in 
the  cafeteria  June  4-5,  from  10  a.m. 
to  3 p.m.  to  answer  questions.  A free 
AAA  Road  Atlas  or  World  Map  will 
be  given  to  each  employee  who 
purchases  a new  master  membership. 
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In  the  news 

Major  Chicago  newspapers,  television 
stations  and  radio  stations  covered  a 
local  press  conference  announcing  the 
country’s  largest  breast  cancer  preven- 
tion trial,  using  the  drug  tamoxifen. 
Rush  is  one  of  the  centers  participating 
in  the  trial.  Principal  investigator  for 
the  Rush  study  Janet  Wolter,  M.D., 
and  Melody  Cobleigh,  M.D.,  medical 
oncology,  spoke  at  the  briefing. 

Two  Rush  experts  were  featured  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune’s  semi-annual 
publication  “The  Good  Health  Maga- 
zine.” Craig  Bradley,  M.D.,  plastic 
and  reconstructive  surgery,  explained 
microvascular  TRAM  flap  surgery — an 
alternative  to  gel-filled  breast  implants. 
And,  in  another  story,  Keith 
Berndtson,  M.D.,  family  medicine  and 
preventive  medicine,  talked  about 
stress  and  the  harmful  nature  of  temper 
tantrums  in  adults. 

Dr.  Berndtson  and  Laurel  Burton, 
Th.D.,  religion,  health  and  human 
values,  were  interviewed  for  a story  on 
psychoneuroimmunology  in  the  Daily 
Southtown  Economist.  This  new  field 
of  research  explores  the  mind's 
influence  on  the  body’s  response  to 
illness. 

The  American  Association  of 
Suicidology  held  its  25th  annual 
conference  in  Chicago.  David  Clark, 
Ph.D.,  Center  for  Suicide  Research  and 
Prevention  and  past  president  of  the 
association,  was  interviewed  by 
WBBM-AM,  WMAQ-AM  and  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  about  his  research 
on  elderly  suicide.  Also  mentioned  in 
the  Sun-Times  article  were  Susan 
Clark,  M.D.,  psychiatry,  and  Sara 
Horton-Deutseh,  M.S.,  R.N.,  psychi- 
atric nursing.  American  Medical  News 
featured  the  comments  of  Jan  Fawcett, 
M.D.,  psychiatry,  a speaker  in  the 
conference’s  panel  discussion  on 
Prozac. 

Another  issue  of  American  Medi- 
cal News  examined  the  changing 
relationship  between  doctors  and 
nurses.  Dean  Kathleen  Andreoli, 
D.S.N.,  R.N.,  College  of  Nursing,  said 
that  more  nurses  are  becoming  critical 
thinkers  and  problem  solvers. 


In  interviews  with  the  Consumer 
News  and  Business  Channel,  WBEZ- 
FM,  National  Public  Radio,  Redbook 
and  the  Daily  Herald , Rosalind 
Cartwright,  Ph.D.,  Rush  Sleep 
Disorders  Service,  spoke  about  dream- 
ing and  problems  with  sleep. 

An  article  in  AHA  News  profded 
the  Rush  Community  Services  Initia- 
tives Program.  Program  director  and 
assistant  dean  of  Rush  Medical  College 
Ed  Eckenfels,  preventive  medicine, 
was  interviewed. 

In  a story  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  Gary  Strokosch,  M.D., 
adolescent  medicine,  commented  on 
AIDS  education  and  the  Cook  County 
Board’s  proposal  to  distribute  condoms 
to  high  school  students. 

The  College  of  Nursing  sponsored 
this  year's  Midwest  Nursing  Research 
Society  Conference.  Linda  Hollinger, 
Ph.D.,  R.N.,  medical  nursing,  ex- 
plained how  nursing  research  affects 
nursing  practice,  in  an  interview  with 
WLS-TV. 


Marion  Broome,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 

maternal-child  nursing,  was  a guest  of 
“The  Mara  Tapp  Show”  on  WBEZ- 
FM.  Dr.  Broome  discussed  new 
guidelines  for  pain  management. 

The  “MedLife”  section  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  has  featured 
several  Rush  experts  recently.  David 
Celia,  Ph.D.,  psychosocial  oncology, 
talked  about  coping  with  cancer.  The 
importance  of  a good  history  and 
physical  exam  were  discussed  by 
Susan  Vanderberg-Dent,  M.D., 
family  medicine.  And,  Roger  Bone, 
M.D.,  dean.  Rush  Medical  College, 
Joseph  Parrillo,  M.D.,  cardiology, 
and  Lloyd  Klein,  M.D.,  cardiology, 
were  quoted  about  advances  in  medical 
research. 

Appointments 

Steven  D.  Bines,  M.D.,  general 
surgery,  was  appointed  an  abstractor 
for  the  “International  Abstracts  of 
Surgery”  of  the  journal  Surgery, 


Stuart  Campbell,  Ph.D.,  Medical  Center  Archives  (left),  receives  original 
manuscripts  from  Harold  Klawans,  M.D.,  neurological  sciences.  Dr.  Klawans 
authored  mystery  novels  Sins  of  Commission,  published  in  1982,  and  most 
recently.  Life,  Death  and  In-Between,  now  in  publication.  “This  gift  from  a 
longtime  member  of  the  Medical  Center  community  adds  to  the  history  of  the 
institution  and  reflects  on  its  reputation,’’  said  Campbell.  “/  hope  others  will 
be  inspired  by  this  gesture  to  contribute  to  the  archives  and  to  use  it  as  a 
service  and  a resource.’’ 
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Gynecology  and  Obstetrics. 

Marion  E.  Broome,  Ph.I).,  R.N., 

matemal-child  nursing,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Society  for  Pediatric 
Nurses. 

Jonathan  R.  Kelley,  M.D.,  Isaac 
Ray  Center,  was  inducted  as  president 
of  the  Midwest  Chapter  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Psychiatry  and  the 
Law. 

Carol  Farran,  D.N.Sc.,  R.N., 

psychiatric  nursing,  was  elected  vice 
president  on  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  Midwest  Nursing  Research  Society. 

Harold  L.  Kennedy,  M.D.,  Rush 
Medical  College,  received  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri-Columbia  Medical 
Alumni  Organization’s  highest  honor, 
the  Citation  of  Merit. 

Kudos 

Edmund  J.  Lewis,  M.D.,  nephrology, 
was  chosen  to  be  included  in  the  1992- 
93  edition  of  The  Best  Doctors  In 
America. 

Karen  Stewart,  Ph.D.,  psychol- 
ogy, and  Charmane  Eastman,  Ph.D., 
psychology,  received  a grant  award 
from  NASA  for  “Light  treatment  for 
NASA  shift  workers.” 

Ed  R.  Blazek,  Ph.D.,  radiology, 
was  awarded  a research  grant  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  Illinois 
Division,  Inc.,  for  "The  yield,  linear 
distribution,  and  enzymatic  rejoining  of 
DNA  double-strand  breaks  induced  by 
ionizing  radiations  in  mammalian  cells: 
Comparison  of  fast  neutrons  with 
gamma  rays.” 

Erlo  Roth,  M.D.,  was  elected  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Illinois  State  Medical 
Society. 

Speeches/Lectures 

Presentations 

Rajinder  S.  Sawhney,  Ph.D.,  bio- 
chemistry: “Molecular  cloning  of  the 
bovine  alpha  1 (IV)  collagen  gene,” 
Association  for  Research  in  Vision  and 
Ophthalmology,  Sarasota,  FL.  Co- 
presenters were  Linda  S.  Wood  and 
Gabriel  Vogeli,  Ph.D.,  The  Upjohn 
Company.  “Extracellular  matrix 
expression  during  endothelium  injury,” 


First  World  Congress  on  Cellular  and 
Molecular  Biology,  Paris,  France.  Co- 
presenters were  Madhuri  K.  Krishna, 
M.S.,  and  Roger  C.  Bone,  M.D., 
medicine. 

L.  Penfield  Faber,  M.D.,  cardio- 
vascular-thoracic surgery:  “Pulmonary 
resection  for  metastatic  breast  cancer,” 
Society  of  Surgical  Oncology,  New 
York.  Co-presenters  were  Edgar  D. 
Staren,  M.D.,  Thomas  R.  Witt,  M.D., 
general  surgery,  Christopher  T. 
Salerno,  M.D.,  and  Anthony  J. 
Rongione,  M.D.,  L.  Penfield  Faber, 
M.D.,  Rush  University. 

Gerald  J.  Perry,  M.L.S.,  library 
of  Rush  University:  Book  review  of  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Homosexual  ity , 

Wayne  R.  Dynes,  ed.  Garland,  1990, 
2V.  The  review  appeared  in  Behavioral 
and  Social  Sciences  Librarian,  Vol.  1 1, 
No.  1,  1991. 

Marion  E.  Broome,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 

matemal-child  nursing:  “Non- 
pharmacologic  pain  management 
techniques,”  Society  for  Pediatric 
Nursing,  Chicago,  IL,  April  5,  1992. 

Barbara  A.  Durand,  R.N.C., 
Ed.D.,  FAAN,  matemal-child  nursing: 
“Letting  go  to  go  ahead,”  1992  Mater- 
nal-Child Nursing  Convention,  Atlanta, 
GA,  March  1992.  “Master’s  prepared 
pediatric  nurse  practitioners:  Analysis 
of  practice  over  17  years,”  15th  Annual 
Educational  Conference,  California 
Coalition  of  Nurse  Practitioners, 

Marina  del  Rey,  CA. 

Sarah  J.  Naber,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  Lois 
K.  Halstead,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  matemal- 
child  nursing:  “Researching  your  own 
experiences,”  Qualitative  Research 
Workshop  Roundtable,  16th  Annual 
Midwest  Nursing  Research  Society 
Conference,  Chicago,  IL,  March  1992. 

Randy  J.  Epstein,  M.D.,  ophthal- 
mology: “Evaluation  and  management 
of  ocular  emergencies,”  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Ophthalmic 
Medical  Assistants  in  Chicago 
(SOMAC),  April  1992. 

Bernard  R.  Bach,  Jr.,  M.D., 
orthopedic  surgery:  “The  role  of 
arthroscopy  in  the  degenerative  knee,” 
the  spring  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Orthopaedic  Society,  Naples,  FL,  May 
1 , 1992.  “Impingement  syndrome,”  and 


“Rotator  cuff  tears,”  The  Illinois 
Athletic  Trainers  Association  annual 
winter  meeting.  Crystal  Lake,  IL, 

March  7,  1992.  “Shoulder  anatomy,” 
“Brachial  plexus  injuries,”  and  “Cur- 
rent concepts  of  shoulder  instability,” 
The  Shoulder  Injury  Course,  Chicago, 
IL,  March  1992. 

Charles  Bush-Joseph,  M.D., 
orthopedic  surgery:  “Surgical  options 
for  anterior  shoulder  instability,”  and 
“Posterior  shoulder  instability,”  The 
Shoulder  Injury  Course,  Chicago,  IL, 
February  1992. 

David  C.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychia- 
try: “Psychological  autopsy  study  of 
elderly  suicides,”  Grand  Rounds, 
Department  of  Psychiatry,  Evanston 
Hospital,  Evanston,  IL,  March  1992. 
“Assessing  suicide  risk  in  medical  and 
mental  health  settings,”  continuing 
medical  education  conference.  City  of 
Chicago  Board  of  Health,  Chicago,  IL, 
March  1992.  “Depression,  despair,  and 
suicide  among  the  elderly  and  infirm,” 
continuing  professional  education 
conference.  Center  for  Applied  Geron- 
tology of  the  Council  for  Jewish 
Elderly,  Chicago,  IL,  March  1992. 

Lawrence  W.  Lazarus,  M.D., 
psychiatry:  “Pharmacotherapy  for  the 
depressed  elderly:  The  promise  of 
selective  serotonin  reuptake  inhibitors,” 
San  Diego,  CA,  March  1992. 
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Rush  University  students  enjoy  day  of  fun  and  games 


On  May  6,  Rush  students  took  a break  from  their  studies 
and  spent  the  afternoon  picnicking,  playing  miniature 
golf,  and  competing  in  a mini-Olympics.  The  events  were 
offered  as  part  of  Rush  University  Day,  sponsored  by  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs. 

Although  the  temperature  was  chilly,  the  students’ 
enthusiasm  was  high  as  they  participated  in  events  like  a 
potato-sack  race  and  a water-balloon  toss.  The  highlight  of 
the  afternoon  was  a pie-eating  contest  in  which  students 
plunged,  face  first,  into  plates  of  chocolate  cream.  All 
events  took  place  on  the  “green,”  next  to  the  tennis  courts. 


First-year  nursing  student  Kimberly  Rouse  swings  her 
hips  in  the  hula-hoop  relay  race. 


First-year  medical  student , and  pie-eating  champion , 
Frank  Gentile  savors  the  thrill  of  victory  and  the  taste  of 
whipped  cream. 


(\)  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 


Medical  Center  goes  smoke-free  on  July  1. 

See  story,  page  6. 


upplying  the  tools  of  the  trade 


Marsha  Thomas,  OR/SPD  tech  /,  prepares  used  instruments  for  the  sterilizing 
process. 


In  the  operating  room,  when  a 
surgeon  asks  for  a scalpel,  the  nurse 
knows  exactly  where  to  reach  for  it. 
But  where  does  it  come  from?  How 
is  it  possible  that  every  instrument 
needed  for  a procedure  is  at  the 
surgeon’s  fingertips? 

For  the  70  to  80  surgical  proce- 
dures that  take  place  at  the  Medical 
Center  in  an  average  day,  one 
department  dispenses  at  least  550 
pairs  of  surgical  scissors,  3000 
hemostats  (clamps)  and  420  tissue 
forceps.  These  are  just  some  of  the 
basic  tools  used  in  over  575  trays 
with  different  instrument  combina- 
tions, each  fitting  the  purpose  of  one 
procedure.  The  trays,  delivered  in 
steel  “case  carts”  along  with  other 
supplies  for  the  procedure,  are 
carefully  put  together  by  28  of  the  44 
staff  members  that  comprise  OR/ 

SPD — Operating  Room  Sterile 
Processing  Department. 

“We  have  as  many  assortments  of 
cholecystectomy  instruments  as  we 
have  doctors  who  use  them.  They 
only  vary  slightly  but  each  has  a 
specific  application,”  says  Marilyn 
Lenick,  R.N.,  manager  of  OR/SPD. 
For  example,  there  are  approximately 
1 1 3 different  types  of  surgical 
scissors,  some  straight,  some  slightly 
curved,  some  with  sharper  or  rounder 
tips.  They  range  in  size  from  4 1/2  to 
12  inches  long.  “A  surgeon  might 
favor  a particular  brand  because  it 
just  has  the  right  weight  and  balance 
and  feels  comfortable  in  his  or  her 
hand.” 

Although  Lenick  agrees  that 
surgeons  should  feel  comfortable 
with  the  tools  of  their  trade,  it 
sometimes  becomes  difficult  to 
maintain  the  inventory  when  a 
surgeon  stores  unused  instruments  in 
the  operating  room  for  the  next 
procedure. 

“On  one  occasion  I found  18 
tissue  forceps  that  were  kept  in  one 
operating  room,”  says  Lenick. 

After  each  operation,  the  instru- 
ments need  to  go  back  to  OR/SPD  to 
be  decontaminated,  reassembled, 
sterilized  and  used  again.  Since  the 
department  is  equipped  with  only  80 


steel  case  carts,  when  one  comes  back 
from  the  operating  room  it  must  be 
emptied  quickly.  Though  the  depart- 
ment is  staffed  24  hours,  this  presents  a 
challenge  on  a particularly  heavy  day, 
such  as  the  one  a few  months  ago  when 
a record  1 20  case  carts  were  required 
for  upcoming  surgeries. 

“We  usually  fill  as  many  case 
carts  as  possible  with  supplies  for  the 
next  day’s  surgeries,”  says  Lenick. 
“That  day,  we  were  emptying  the 
carts,  decontaminating  and  sterilizing 
the  instruments  as  fast  as  we  possibly 
could.” 

The  department  has  four  huge 
washer/sterilizers,  four  steam  steriliz- 
ers, a cartwasher  and  three  gas  steriliz- 
ers, which  sterilize  instruments  with  a 
gas  called  ethylene  oxide  (ETO). 
Instruments  in  these  machines  require 
two  hours  for  sterilization  and  8 to  12 
hours  for  a process  called  aeration. 

“The  aeration  period  is  vital 
because  the  gas,  which  is  hazardous  to 
human  tissue,  bonds  with  the  porous 
products  being  sterilized,”  Lenick 
explains.  “Aeration  releases  that  bond 
and  removes  the  gas  from  the  instru- 
ments.” 

The  use  of  this  sterilization  process 
has  increased  because  of  innovations  in 
surgical  equipment.  Trying  to  keep  up 
with  those  innovations  also  presents  a 


constant  challenge  to  Lenick’s  staff. 

“The  effort  of  physicians  to 
perform  less-invasive  procedures  for 
patients  who  need  diagnostic  or 
exploratory  operations  has  brought 
with  it  the  increased  use  of  ‘scopes,’  ” 
says  Lenick.  These  fiberoptic  instru- 
ments are  simply  inserted  through  a 
small  incision  so  physicians  can 
explore  a problem  area  in  the  patient. 

The  equipment  cannot  be  sterilized 
by  the  faster  steam  method  since 
fiberoptic  equipment  cannot  be  ex- 
posed to  high  temperatures  or  pressure. 

“It  all  requires  planning — and  a 
terrific  staff,  which  I have,”  Lenick 
says.  “We  can  tackle  almost  anything.” 

Another  innovation  that  has  helped 
Lenick  and  her  staff  is  a computer  that 
links  them  to  the  operating  room  and 
the  surgery  scheduling  office.  “Before 
we  were  computerized,  I had  to  wait 
until  3 p.m.  to  see  what  surgeries  were 
scheduled  for  the  next  day,”  says 
Lenick.  “Now  I can  find  out  five  days 
ahead  of  time.  Soon,  the  nurses  will 
also  be  able  to  let  me  know  via  the 
computer  when  a physician  will  be 
trying  a new  piece  of  equipment  for  a 
procedure.  It  allows  us  to  be  much 
better  prepared. 

“We  put  in  a lot  of  10  to  12  hour 
days,  but  during  that  time  there’s  never 
a dull  moment!” 
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Rush  opens  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being 


Academy  Award-winning  actor  Rod  Steiger  (left)  chats 
with  Jan  Fawcett,  M.D.,  at  the  grand  opening  of  the 
Rush  Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being. 


Research  indicates 
43  percent  of 
Americans  fail  to 
understand  that 
depression  is  a 
serious  health 
problem.  Many 
people  believe  that  it 
is  a weakness  or  an 
inadequacy. 

“We  who  have 
suffered  . . . know 
that’s  not  the  case 
said  Academy 
Award-winning 
actor  Rod  Steiger  at 
the  grand  opening  of 
the  Rush  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being, 

May  27. 

Steiger  was  the 
guest  of  the  Medical 
Center’s  Woman’s 
Board,  which  has  nearly  completed 
its  $5  million  philanthropic  pledge  to 
create  the  Woman’s  Board  Depres- 
sion Treatment  & Research  Center — 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Institute.  He 
also  spoke  at  an  evening  celebratory 
dinner  attended  by  more  than  500 
friends  of  Rush. 

Steiger,  who  has  been  fighting 
depression  for  more  than  10  years, 
explained  why  he  is  speaking  out 
about  the  stigma  of  mental  illness. 

“The  main  problem  is  a lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  a lack  of  education.  The 
absence  of  knowledge  in  any  sphere 
of  life  brings  forth  fear,”  said  Steiger. 

“And,  I refuse  to  stand  by  and 
watch  a human  being  persecuted 
because  of  one  of  the  qualities  of  life, 
the  presence  and  the  persistence  of 
pain.  You  should  not  be  sentenced  or 
be  stamped  as  anything  because  you 
have  pain — which  is  a natural  part  of 
living — whether  it’s  mental  or 
physical.” 

Shame  about  mental  illness  often 
keeps  people  from  seeking  help.  Only 
one-third  of  the  10  million  people 
who  suffer  from  a mental  illness  in 
this  country  receive  treatment.  And, 
depressive  illnesses  often  go  unrecog- 
nized or  undertreated. 


“Through  a multidisciplinary 
approach  by  a team  of  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  nurses,  social  workers 
and  pharmacologists,  we  are  going  to 
advance  new  treatments  for  depres- 
sion and  other  related  illnesses,”  said 
Jan  Fawcett,  M.D.,  Stanley  G.  Harris, 
Sr.,  Professor,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  and  direc- 
tor of  the  Rush  Institute  for  Mental 
Well-Being. 

“This  institute  makes  Rush 
unique  among  other  national  aca- 
demic medical  centers  by  providing 
accurate  diagnostic  evaluations,  the 
benefit  of  precise  clinical  research 
and  the  latest  treatment  options  all  in 
one  place,”  he  added. 

The  institute  offers  a variety  of 
programs — such  as  psychotherapy,  a 
day  hospital,  the  Rush  Residential 
Center  and  inpatient  care — to  people, 
young  and  old,  who  suffer  from 
depression  and  related  illnesses. 

The  Rush  Institute  for  Mental 
Well-Being  is  the  first  of  six  planned 
institutes,  which,  by  combining  the 
best  in  clinical  care  with  cutting-edge 
research,  will  put  Chicago  at  the 
medical  forefront,  said  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  M.D.,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  Medical  Center. 


Newsbriefs 


Sign  up  now  for  Delta  Dental 

Full-  and  part-time  employees  who  want 
to  sign  up  for  Delta  Dental  Insurance 
coverage  can  do  so  through  July  5.  The 
insurance  will  be  effective  August  1 . 
Employees  who  wish  to  cancel  their 
Delta  Dental  insurance  may  also  do 
so  at  this  time.  Insurance  enrollment 
will  take  place  at  the  following  locations 
Monday  through  Friday,  7:30  a.m.  to 
5 p.m.:  Compensation  and  Benefits, 

729  S.  Paulina;  Rush  Health  Plans, 

33  E.  Congress  Parkway;  and  ArcVen- 
tures  Inc.,  820  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Mark  your  calendars 

RushFest  at  Great  America  is  set  for 
Saturday,  August  22.  Tickets  are  $18 
each  and  include  admission  to  the  park 
and  an  all-you-can-eat  lunch  in  the 
picnic  grove.  Stay  tuned  for  dates  and 
locations  of  ticket  sales. 

Go  for  the  gold 

The  ninth  annual  Hospital  Olympics  is 
scheduled  for  Sunday,  August  16,  from 
8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  Courts  Plus,  1 86  S. 
West  Avenue,  Elmhurst.  Events  include 
softball,  relay  races,  volleyball,  tug-of- 
war,  soccer  kickoff,  swimming,  rafting, 
pushball,  basketball  shoot-out,  tennis 
and  darts.  To  sign  up,  call  the  human 
resources  satellite  office,  ext.  25959. 

Overeaters  Anonymous  group 
meets 

Overeaters  Anonymous  has  begun 
weekly  meetings  at  the  Medical  Center. 
The  group,  which  started  up  June  1 , 
meets  every  Monday  night  from  6 p.m.  to 
7 p.m.  in  Room  21 1 of  the  Professional 
Building.  For  more  information,  call 
Marianne  Squiller  at  (3 1 2)  348-3368. 

Rush  Pain  Center  starts 
support  group 

A support  group  for  patients  of  the  Rush 
Pain  Center  who  suffer  from  Reflex 
Sympathetic  Dystrophy  (RSD)  is 
meeting  the  third  Thursday  of  each 
month.  The  next  meeting  is  July  23.  Open 
to  Rush  patients  with  RSD,  the  group 
meets  in  Room  53 1 of  the  Professional 
Building,  from  6 p.m.  to  7:30  p.m. 
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enter  offers  high-tech  approach  to  critical  care 


The  center's  ribbon 
cutting:  (left  to 
right)  Karin 
Kasdorf, 
administrative 
assistant, 
department  of 
Medicine;  Joseph 
Parrillo,  M.D., 
director  of  the  Rush 
Center  for  Critical 
Care  Medicine;  Leo 
M.  Henikoff,  M.D., 
president  and  CEO 
of  Rush;  and  Sharon 
D'Arco,  M.S.,  R.N., 
M1CU  unit  leader. 


When  a person  is  critically  ill,  state-of- 
the-art  technology  and  expert  care  can 
make  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  After  three  years  of  planning, 
the  Rush  Department  of  Medicine 
unveiled  a 55-bed  Center  for  Critical 
Care  Medicine  on  May  21. 

“I  think  this  center  puts  Rush  in  a 
position  of  leadership  in  critical  care  in 
the  Midwest,”  said  Medical  Center 
President  and  CEO  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
M.D.,  in  a speech  before  the  ribbon- 
cutting ceremony. 

The  center  brings  together  all  of 
the  nonsurgical,  adult  intensive  care 
services  at  Rush,  which  until  this  time 
have  been  in  separate  locations 
throughout  the  Medical  Center  com- 
plex. It  includes  a 14-bed  medical 
intensive  care  unit  (MICU),  a seven- 
bed  noninvasive  respiratory  care  unit 
(NRCU),  a 10-bed  coronary  care  unit 
(CCU)  and  a 24-bed  coronary 
stepdown  unit.  Next  to  the  patient  care 
areas  are  the  high-tech  Critical  Care/ 
Coronary  Care  Procedure  Room,  a 
laboratory  and  a pharmacy. 

At  the  grand  opening,  visitors 
were  able  to  tour  the  center  and  view 
the  sophisticated  critical  care  technolo- 
gies there.  The  Jet  ventilator,  for 
example,  can  support  the  breathing  of 
patients  with  the  most  severe  respira- 
tor)' ailments.  Sensitive  monitors — the 
most  advanced  models — track  and 
record  up  to  10  vital  signs  simulta- 


neously. Using  a new  diagnostic 
technique  called  transesophageal 
echocardiography,  a probe  placed 
down  a patient’s  esophagus  obtains 
detailed  pictures  of  the  heart,  all 
without  the  need  for  an  incision. 

But  it’s  the  people  who  work  on 
the  unit,  not  the  equipment,  who  ensure 
the  finest  patient  care,  says  Joseph 
Parrillo,  M.D.,  the  James  B.  Herrick, 
M.D.,  Professor  of  Heart  Research  and 
director  of  the  new  center. 

“Critical  care  requires  a team  effort 
as  much — or  perhaps  more — than  any 
other  field  of  medicine,”  says  Dr. 
Parrillo.  The  center’s  multidisciplinary 
staff  includes  critical  care  physicians, 
cardiologists,  pulmonary  physicians, 
critical  care  nurses,  and  various  other 
highly  trained  experts.  Together,  they 
work  to  establish  the  best  treatment 
plan  for  each  patient. 

“In  terms  of  actual  patient  care, 
nursing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
components  of  an  intensive  care  unit,” 
adds  Dr.  Parrillo.  “And  nursing  is  one 
of  our  main  strengths.” 

The  center  is  staffed  by  more  than 
100  critical  care  nurses,  90  percent  of 
whom  have  advanced  degrees — B.S.N. 
or  higher.  MICU  Nursing  Unit  Leader 
Sharon  D’Arco,  M.S.,  R.N.,  explains, 
“The  treatments  and  technologies  used 
on  a critical  care  unit  are  complex  and 
constantly  changing.  To  deliver  the 
best  care,  extensive  training  and 


continuing  education  are  essential.” 

According  to  D’Arco,  the  new 
center  provides  a more  efficient 
environment  for  care.  “With  a 
laboratory  and  pharmacy  just  steps 
away  from  the  patient  care  areas,  we 
can  get  test  results  and  medications  at 
a moment’s  notice,”  she  says.  “When 
a patient  develops  a problem,  we  can 
rapidly  intervene.” 

Clinical  research  is  another  factor 
that  makes  the  center  unique,  says  Dr. 
Parrillo.  Through  research,  patients 
who  don’t  respond  to  conventional 
therapies  may  benefit  from  experi- 
mental medications  and  innovative 
technologies — treatments  that  aren’t 
yet  widely  available. 

The  center’s  research  also  will 
address  quality  of  life  issues,  such  as 
how  to  care  for  critically  ill  patients 
who  can’t  be  helped,  even  with 
innovative  treatments. 

“Most  of  the  time  we  make 
patients  better.  But  in  some  cases,  the 
best  we  can  do  is  help  a patient  die 
with  dignity,”  says  Dr.  Parrillo. 
“That’s  what  research  is  really 
about — providing  not  only  the  finest 
patient  care,  but  also  the  most  com- 
passionate.” 


Critical  care  technologist  Robert 
Zwinak  describes  a new  cardiac 
diagnostic  technique — transesoph- 
ageal echocardiography  (Echo) — to 
people  touring  the  new  center' s 
Critical  Care/Coronary  Care 
Procedure  Room. 
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nlocking  the  mysteries  of  Lyme  disease 


The  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health  reported  5 1 cases  of  Lyme 
disease  among  the  state’s  residents  in 
1991.  Of  those  cases,  33  people 
actually  contracted  the  disease  in 
Illinois. 

At  the  two-year-old  Rush  Lyme 
Disease  Center,  staff  employ  a 
combination  of  field  work,  clinical 
study  and  laboratory  research  to 
better  evaluate  and  treat  these  people 
afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  to 
educate  physicians  and  the  public 
about  this  illness. 

Lyme  disease  stems  from  a 
spiral-shaped  bacteria  primarily 
carried  by  deer  ticks.  People  bitten 
and  infected  may  suffer  a bull’s  eye- 
shaped skin  rash  and  flulike  discom- 
fort. Latter-stage  Lyme  disease  can 
result  in  the  onset  of  severe  arthritis, 
heart  problems  or  neurological 
problems. 

But,  Lyme  disease  diagnosis  is 
not  as  simple  as  finding  a rash. 
Patients  need  to  know  if  they  have 
been  exposed. 

“It’s  a tick-borne  illness.  You 
need  to  know  if  you’ve  been  where 
the  ticks  are,”  says  Jeffrey  Nelson, 
M.D.,  codirector  of  the  center. 

Dr.  Nelson  works  with  the 
Illinois  Natural  History  Survey  and 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health  to  determine  the  location  of 
ticks.  Although  this  effort  has  not 
revealed  evidence  of  ticks  in  Cook  or 
Lake  counties,  infected  ticks  have 
been  identified  in  Ogle  and  Rock 
Island  counties  in  northwestern 
Illinois. 

Laboratory  blood  tests  support 
physicians’  findings  when  a patient’s 
symptoms  and  record  of  outdoor 
activity  suggest  Lyme  disease.  On  a 
regular  basis,  the  center  uses  a lab 
test  called  an  immunoblot  to  help 
clarify  the  results  of  general  screen- 
ing tests. 

“The  immunoblot  is  a more 
informative  test.  With  this  test,  we 
can  tell  if  a patient  has  formed 
antibodies  to  fight  the  bacteria 
causing  the  disease,”  says  Mark 
Peeples,  Ph.D.,  immunology/micro- 
biology. 


But  because  the  body  doesn’t 
immediately  produce  these  antibod- 
ies, results  from  this  kind  of  test  may 
take  time.  New  research — targeted  at 
the  bacteria  and  not  at  the  production 
of  antibodies — may  help  cut  the 
wait. 

Culturing  is  one  of  the  new 
methods  now  used  in  the  lab.  In 
certain  cases,  researchers  can  grow 
the  disease-causing  bacteria  from 
samples  of  a patient’s  skin,  spinal 
fluid  or  blood.  The  method,  however, 
only  works  for  patients  in  the  early 
stages  of  Lyme  disease. 

Meanwhile,  Roger  Picken, 

Ph.D.,  immunology/microbiology, 
has  developed  another  laboratory 
method  which  appears  to  have  more 
universal  application.  His  technique 
is  designed  to  detect  the  presence  of 
the  actual  bacteria  in  a patient’s 
body. 

“If  people  are  infected,  they 


should  have  the  organism,  making  it 
theoretically  possible  to  diagnose 
them  right  away,”  says  Dr.  Picken, 
who  has  a grant  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  to  pursue  this 
research. 

The  Rush  Lyme  Disease  Center 
will  continue  its  efforts  to  further 
understand  this  disease.  New  re- 
search should  lead  to  more  timely 
identification  of  patients  with  the 
disease  and  initiation  of  the  most 
appropriate  treatment  for  patients. 

To  guard  against  ticks  while 
walking  in  potentially  tick-infested 
areas,  it  is  suggested  that  people 
wear  lightweight  long-sleeve  shirts 
and  long  pants,  tucked  into  socks  or 
boots.  A quality  insect  repellent 
should  also  be  used.  And,  when  an 
outing  is  over,  people  should  check 
themselves  for  ticks.  If  present,  the 
ticks  should  be  removed  promptly 
with  a fine  pair  of  tweezers. 


Hey!  Doing  anything  interesting 
this  summer? 


The  editors  of  NewsRounds  want 
to  hear  about  your  summer  vaca- 
tion. 

Will  you  raft  down  a Western 
river?  Trek  up  a wild  mountain? 

We  invite  you  to  submit  a 300- 
word  description  of  your  memo- 
rable vacation.  From  the  entries 
we  receive,  we'll  select  two  of  the 
most  unusual  and  interesting  and 
publish  them  in  the  September 
issue  of  NewsRounds. 


To  be  considered,  entries  must 
be  received  by  us  no  later  than 
Monday,  August  10.  If  you  have  a 
photograph  or  two  to  illustrate 
your  exciting  adventure,  be  sure  to 
include  them,  too. 
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mokers  beware:  July  1 is  imminent 


0 


As  “No  Smoking”  signs  appear  on 
walls  around  the  Medical  Center, 
smokers  here  see  the  days  dwindle  to 
a precious  few  when  they  can  light 
up  a cigarette  in  the  workplace. 

The  hospital  officially  goes 
smoke-free  on  Wednesday,  July  1 . 

“It’s  a natural  next  step,”  says 
Dennis  McGann,  director  of  admit- 
ting and  a member  of  the  committee 
that  is  implementing  the  smoke-free 
policy. 

McGann  explains  that  Rush,  over 
several  years,  has  phased  out  smok- 
ing in  its  facilities.  The  first  re- 
stricted smoking  policy  was  in  1979, 
when  cigarettes  were  no  longer  sold 
in  hospital  vending  machines  and 
smoking  was  restricted  to  some  areas 
of  the  Medical  Center. 

Then  in  1989,  the  current  policy 
of  allowing  employees  to  smoke  only 
in  restricted  areas  took  hold.  In 
implementing  the  new  policy,  the 
Medical  Center  will  be  fully  comply- 
ing with  guidelines  set  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Healthcare  Organizations. 

“This  is  the  last  step,”  says 
McGann,  referring  to  what  will  take 
place  on  July  1 . “This  is  an  emo- 
tional issue  for  both  sides,  and  it’s 
not  something  you  can  easily  or 
readily  mandate,  which  is  why  the 
Medical  Center  didn’t  ban  smoking 
outright  in  1989.” 

For  Carol  DeMeo,  billing  analyst 
coordinator  for  the  pediatric  medical 
service  plan,  giving  up  cigarettes  has 
been  tough  — and  she  has  ambiva- 
lent feelings  about  the  hospital’s 
impending  smoke-free  policy.  A 
smoker  for  20  years,  she  took  part  in 
a smoking  cessation  program  run  by 
the  Employee  Health  and  Fitness 
program.  Employee  Health  Services. 
Despite  her  efforts,  she  hasn’t  been 
able  to  kick  the  habit. 

Although  she  says  that  she 
doesn’t  enjoy  smoking  anymore  and 
she  understands  that  a hospital 
should  be  smoke-free,  she  also  feels 
strongly  that  smokers  have  rights, 
too.  Furthermore,  she  is  concerned 
that  with  the  new  policy,  people  will 


spend  more  time  away  from  their 
desks  and  outside  smoking. 

“We’re  going  to  have  to  buy  a lot 
of  gum,”  says  DeMeo,  laughing. 

In  her  determination  to  give  up 
cigarettes,  DeMeo  plans  to  sign  up 
for  another  smoking  cessation  class 
offered  by  the  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  Program.  DeMeo  is  just  the 
person  Kate  Dunn,  R.N.,  health  and 
fitness  coordinator.  Employee  Health 
Services,  hopes  to  help  when  the  no 
smoking  policy  becomes  official. 

“We  hope  the  policy  will  encour- 
age people  to  quit.  Most  people  do 
quit  on  their  own,”  says  Dunn.  But 
for  those  who  need  extra  help,  Dunn 
suggests  a couple  of  programs. 

“Fresh  Start,”  a behavior  modifica- 
tion program,  is  sponsored  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society.  To  run  the 
program,  a group  of  at  least  five 
people  must  sign  up,  and  then  Dunn 
will  bring  the  program  to  the  inter- 
ested group. 

“Fit  Quit,”  a program  offered 
through  Employee  Health  and 
Fitness  and  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  Social  Sciences,  also 
is  based  on  behavior  modification 
methods.  A class  will  begin  August  5 
and  will  run  once  a week  for  10 
weeks.  Interested  people  can  sign  up 
with  Dunn  at  extension  5309. 


To  encourage  people  to  quit 
smoking,  Dunn  will  sponsor  a raffle 
during  the  month  of  July.  At  Em- 
ployee Health  Services  employees 
can  turn  in  their  cigarettes,  and  if 
they  successfully  stop  smoking  for  a 
year,  they  will  be  able  to  take  part  in 
a drawing  of  $1,000  in  cash.  Dunn 
will  be  in  the  cafeteria  during  the 
lunch  hour  on  July  1 to  collect 
cigarettes,  give  out  helpful  informa- 
tion to  people  who  want  to  quit 
smoking,  and  sign  up  people  for  the 
raffle. 

Another  option  for  employees 
who  want  to  give  up  smoking  is 
transdermal  nicotine  patches.  The 
patch,  which  comes  in  three  different 
sizes,  reduces  a smoker’s  withdrawal 
symptoms  by  providing  a controlled 
amount  of  nicotine  that  is  absorbed 
through  the  skin. 

The  patches  can  be  prescribed 
by  a physician  through  an 
employee’s  health  plan.  For  ex- 
ample, members  of  the  Rush 
Anchor  plan  can  receive  a prescrip- 
tion for  one  10- week  supply  of 
nicotine  patches.  The  once-per- 
lifetime  prescription  would  cost  $15. 
The  patches  can  only  be  adminis- 
tered to  people  who  also  are  enrolled 
in  a smoking  cessation  class  through 
Rush  Anchor  or  Employee  Health 
Services. 

Rush  Access,  Rush  Contract 
Care  and  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
offer  a similar  benefit. 

Once  the  no-smoking  policy  is 
firmly  in  place,  what  will  remain  to 
be  seen  is  how  well  people  comply. 
According  to  James  Hill,  associate 
vice  president  and  associate  adminis- 
trator, human  resources,  and  chair- 
man of  the  smoke-free  policy  com- 
mittee, the  policy  will  be  enforced 
just  like  any  other  workplace  rule 
and  will  be  added  to  the  section  on 
rules  of  conduct  in  the  Human 
Resources  Policies  and  Procedures 
manual. 

Adds  Hill,  “It’s  everyone’s 
responsibility  in  the  Medical  Center 
to  ensure  we  have  a smoke-free 
environment.” 
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Outdoor  areas  where  smoking  is  allowed 


Smoking  will  be  permitted  in  the 
following  outdoor  areas  (numbers 
correspond  with  map): 

1 The  sidewalk  area  north  of 
(behind)  the  Triangle  Office  Building 
(TOB),  under  the  “El”  tracks. 

2 Outside  of  the  old  Pavilion 
entrance  on  Congress  Parkway. 

3 Outside  of  the  Jelke  Tower  exit 
(behind  the  Woman’s  Board  Cancer 
Center). 

4 In  the  Hermitage  - Flournoy 
Mall,  east-west  from  Paulina  to 
Wood,  and  south  of  Flournoy. 

5 In  the  courtyard  between  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center  and  the 
Academic  Facility. 

6 In  the  courtyard  south  of  the 
Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center. 

7 Within  the  Parking  Garage,  but 
only  while  seated  in  a privately 
owned  vehicle.  This  specifically 
prohibits  smoking  at  the  entrance  to 
the  pedestrian  walkways. 


Luncheon  honors  Employee  of  the  Quarter 


When  Deborah  L.  Bergthold,  clerical 
assistant.  Rush  Health  Plans/Oak  Park, 
discovered  that  a patient  couldn’t  fill 
out  a medical  form  because  he  couldn't 
read,  she  took  the  time  to  help  him 
work  through  the  form  step  by  step. 

This  willingness  to  go  out  of  her 
way  to  help  patients  is  one  of  the 


attributes  that  earned  Bergthold  the 
Employee-of-the-Quarter  award  at  a 
luncheon  on  June  4. 

Bergthold  was  selected  from  16 
nominees,  all  of  whom  have  been 
exemplary  employees  and  who 
represent  various  departments  of  the 
hospital. 

“Everyone  on  this 
list  really  is  a winner,” 
said  Sandra  K.  Seim, 
assistant  vice  presi- 
dent, associate  admin- 
istrator for  facilities 
planning,  as  she 
introduced  each 
nominee  and  presented 
each  person  with  a 
check. 

Also  honored  at 
the  luncheon  was 
Lynwood  Willis, 
environmental  services 
specialist,  winner  of 
the  Carol  Stege 
Memorial  Award. 
Willis,  who  has  been 
at  the  Medical  Center 
since  1980,  currently 


Lynwood  Willis,  environmental 
services,  proudly  displays  his  Carol 
Stege  Memorial  Award. 


works  in  the  labor  and  delivery  unit. 

“There  isn’t  a job  in  our  depart- 
ment that  Lynwood  doesn’t  know  how 
to  do,”  said  Scott  Westberg,  director, 
environmental  services,  who  presented 
the  award  to  Willis. 


Sandra  K.  Seim,  assistant  vice  president,  facilities 
planning,  presents  the  Employee-of-the-Quarter 
award  to  Deborah  L.  Bergthold,  Rush  Health 
Plans! Oak  Park. 
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]\^edical  staff  honored  at  annual  meeting 


For  his  25  years 
of  service  to  the 
Medical  Center, 
Edward  Page- 
El,  M.D., 
neurological 
sciences  and 
pediatrics, 
(right),  is 
congratulated  by 
Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
M .D .,  president 
and  CEO  of  the 
Medical  Center. 


medical  staff  immediately  following 
the  faculty  gathering,  Dr.  Hedberg 
urged  his  colleagues:  “To  survive  in 
an  increasingly  competitive  health 
care  environment,  we  must  work 
together  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
public  that  demands  higher  and 
higher  standards  of  medical  care  at 
reasonable  costs.” 

The  meeting’s  featured  speakers 
outlined  Medical  Center  efforts  to  do 
exactly  that. 

Peter  Butler,  vice  president  for 
administrative  affairs,  gave  an 
update  on  new  patient  care  and 
operating  facilities. 

Anthony  J.  Richtsmeier,  M.D., 
assistant  professor  of  pediatrics  and 
chair  of  the  Medical  Care  Evaluation 
Committee,  reviewed  stepped-up 
efforts  by  the  medical  staff  to 
monitor  and  improve  patient  care. 

Jack  R.  Bohlen,  vice  president  of 
philanthropy  and  communication, 
gave  an  encouraging  report  on 
progress  toward  the  Medical 
Center’s  philanthropic  goal  in  the 
recently  launched  Campaign  for 
Rush. 

Also  speaking  were  Dr.  Bone; 
Robert  J.  Marder,  M.D.,  medical 
director  for  quality  management; 

Joan  LeSage,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  chairper- 
son of  geriatric/gerontological 
nursing;  and  Max  Brown,  J.D.,  vice 
president  of  legal  affairs. 


Medical  Center  physicians  and 
scientists — whose  combined  length 
of  service  adds  up  to  more  than 
1 ,600  years — were  feted  at  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  the  medical 
staff,  held  May  28. 

Leo  Henikoff,  M.D.,  president 
and  CEO,  and  C.  Anderson  Hedberg, 
M.D.,  president  of  the  medical  staff, 
presented  certificates  to  46  members 
who  have  been  with  Rush  for  25  to 
60  years. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Rush 
Medical  College  faculty  held  earlier 
that  evening,  Roger  C.  Bone,  M.D., 
vice  president  for  medical  affairs 
and  dean  of  the  college,  announced 
the  election  of  two  new  members 
to  the  Mark  H.  Lepper,  M.D., 

Society  of  Teachers.  The  society, 
named  in  honor  of  the  onetime 
dean  of  Rush  Medical  College, 
recognizes  excellence  in  teaching 
and  service. 

The  new  members,  selected  by 
faculty  members  of  the  society,  are 
Kenneth  Boyer,  M.D.,  professor  and 
associate  chairman  of  pediatrics,  and 
William  Schwer,  M.D.,  associate 
chair  and  associate  professor  of 
family  medicine. 

Dr.  Boyer  is  nationally  renowned 
for  his  research  on  infectious  dis- 


eases in  infants  and  young  children. 
He  is  known  as  a sensitive  and  caring 
physician  and  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  top  educators  in  his  field. 

Dr.  Schwer  has  been  active  in 
efforts  to  bring  more  minority 
students  to  Rush  Medical  College. 

He  also  has  taken  a lead  role  in 
coordinating  the  activities  of  medical 
student  volunteers  at  St.  Basil’s 
clinic,  a free  service  for  low-income 
residents  of  the  city’s  South  Side. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the 


William  M.  Schwer,  M.D.  (left),  was  one  of 
two  new  members  recently  elected  to  the 
Mark  H.  Lepper,  M.D.,  Society  of 
Teachers.  He  received  a plaque  in  honor 
of  his  membership  from 
Lepper  Society 
President  Armando 
Susmano,  M.D.,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Rush  Medical 
College  faculty . 
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The  Honorees 


60  Years 

Fred  Priest,  M.D. 

55  Years 

Willis  G.  Diffenbaugh,  M.D. 
Stanton  A.  Friedberg,  M.D. 
William  F.  Geittmann,  M.D. 
Francis  J.  Gerty,  M.D. 

James  W.  Merricks,  M.D. 

50  Years 

Raymond  M.  Galt,  M.D. 

45  Years 

Osmund  H.  Akre,  M.D. 

R.  Gordan  Brown,  M.D. 
Joseph  S.  Haas,  M.D. 

40  Years 

Richard  E.  Buenger,  M.D. 
William  S.  Dye,  M.D. 


Peter  J.  Farago,  M.D. 

Rodney  A.  Jamieson,  M.D. 

John  S.  Long,  M.D. 

Marshall  J.  Snapp,  M.D. 

35  Years 

Frank  R.  Johnson,  M.D. 

Vidvuds  Medenis,  M.D. 

Robert  C.  Muehrcke,  M.D. 
William  H.  Phelan,  M.D. 

Milton  Weinberg,  Jr.,  M.D. 

30  Years 

Barbara  M.  Backer,  M.D. 

Anatoly  J.D.  Bezkorovainy,  Ph.D 
David  W.  Buck,  M.D. 

Peter  G.  Economou,  M.D. 
Malachi  J.  Flanagan,  M.D. 

John  S.  Hyde,  M.D. 

Jerome  I.  Katz,  M.D. 

William  Landau,  Ph.D. 


Committee  plans  employee  activities 


Members  of  the  employee  activities  committee  met  on  May  20  to  discuss  their 
roles  when  planning  events  and  outings  for  employees  of  the  Medical  Center. 
Committee  members  include  (bottom  row,  left  to  right):  Domingo  Rivera, 
carpenter  shop;  Bonnie  Chaney,  Women’s  and  Children's  Services;  LeRoy 
Irvin,  cast,  splint  room;  and  Cindy  Adams,  cardiovascular-thoracic  surgery. 
(Top  row,  left  to  right):  Essie  Thompson,  OCLS  outpatient  lab;  Sallie  Hall, 
mail  service;  Krys  Kazieczko-Kuszak,  philanthropy  and  communication;  and 
Jeanine  Nigro,  child  life.  Not  pictured:  Dorothy  Lyons,  business  office;  Kate 
Dunn,  employee  health;  and  Karla  Nehls,  organ  and  tissue  transplantation. 


Charles  F.  McKiel,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Denes  Orban,  M.D. 

George  L.  Perkins,  M.D. 

25  Years 

William  D.  Carlock,  M.D. 
Alexander  Doolas,  M.D. 
Patrick  E.  Ebenhoeh,  M.D. 
Paul  Heller,  M.D. 

Alfred  D.  Klinger,  M.D. 
William  H.  Knospe,  M.D. 
Ludwig  Kornel,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
Stuart  Levin,  M.D. 

John  H.  Meyer,  M.D. 

E.  Trier  Morch,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
Peter  Murphy,  M.D. 

Edward  Page-El,  M.D. 
Richard  J.  Sassetti,  M.D. 
Virendra  S.  Saxena,  M.D. 


Alzheimer’s 

disease 

conference  set 

The  Alzheimer’s  Association  and 
Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke's 
Medical  Center  will  cosponsor  the 
first  National  Alzheimer's  Disease 
Conference  Sunday,  July  12, 
through  Wednesday,  July  15,  in 
Chicago. 

The  educational  conference 
called  “Alzheimer  Care  Strategies: 
Practical  Approaches,  Professional 
Alliances”  will  feature  sessions  in 
the  following  areas:  care  manage- 
ment issues,  education  and  train- 
ing trends,  legal  and  ethical 
dilemmas,  public  policy  and 
legislative  issues,  and  special  care 
environments  and  programs. 

The  conference  will  take  place 
at  Chicago's  downtown  Marriott 
Hotel.  For  more  information,  call 
the  Education  Services  Depart- 
ment of  the  Alzheimer's 
Association's  National  office  at 
(312) 335-5790. 
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J^ush  people 


Rod  Steiger , Academy  Award-winning  actor  and  advocate  for  education  and 
treatment  of  depression-related  illness,  was  interviewed  by  producer!  reporter 
Debra  Jones  for  a segment  of  American  Medical  Television's  program, 
"Medical  Rounds."  Steiger  was  the  special  guest  of  the  Woman's  Board  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being,  May  27 . (See  story, 
page  3). 


In  the  news 

A study  in  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  reported  that 
plasmapheresis  does  not  improve 
outcome  for  patients  with  acute  lupus 
nephritis,  a potentially  deadly  kidney 
condition.  Lead  author  Edmund 
Lewis,  M.D.,  nephrology,  was 
interviewed  for  “Medical  Rounds,” 
an  American  Medical  Television 
program  that  aired  on  the  Consumer 
News  and  Business  Channel 
(CNBC). 

“Medical  Rounds”  also  spot- 
lighted the  opening  of  the  Rush 
Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being.  Jan 
Fawcett,  M.D.,  director  of  the 
institute,  was  interviewed. 

Director  of  the  Rush  Sleep 
Disorders  Service  Rosalind 
Cartwright,  Ph.D.,  commented  for 
an  Associated  Press  story  on  a study 
suggesting  short-term  psychotherapy 
can  help  people  with  chronic  night- 
mares. In  a separate  interview  in 
USA  Today,  Dr.  Cartwright  dis- 
cussed nightmares. 

A study  by  Barbara  Luke, 
Ph.D.,  obstetrics  and  gynecology, 
was  mentioned  in  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times.  Dr.  Luke  found  that 
a triplet  is  almost  three  times  as 
likely  to  have  a severe  handicap  as  a 
baby  from  a single  birth. 

A cover  story  in  the  “Tempo” 
section  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
explored  the  nature  of  clinical  trials 
and  the  people  who  volunteer  for 
them.  W.  Randolph  Tucker,  M.D., 
research  administration,  and  Alan  R. 
Hirsch,  M.D.,  psychiatry  and 
neurological  sciences,  were  quoted. 

Werner  Meier,  M.D.,  pediatrics 
and  obstetrics  and  gynecology — who 
is  fluent  in  Spanish — talked  about 
transplantation  for  WSNS-TV 
(Channel  44)  news  and  the  station's 
public  affairs  programs  “Su  Salud” 
and  “Mesa  Redonda.” 

A Point/Counterpoint  column  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Physician’ s Weekly 
debated  the  value  of  oat  bran  in 
reducing  cholesterol.  Medical  director 
of  the  Chicago  Center  for  Clinical 
Research  Michael  Davidson,  M.D., 


noted  the  results  of  his  1991  pub- 
lished study,  which  showed  that  oat 
bran  lowered  cholesterol. 

After  a hearing  on  the  sleeping 
medication  Halcion’s  safety  and 
efficacy,  a Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration panel  recommended  contin- 
ued use  of  the  drug.  In  an  interview 
with  WLS-TV,  medical  director  of 
the  Rush  Sleep  Disorders  Service 
Ruzica  Ristanovic,  M.D.,  said 
Halcion  may  work  well  for  insomnia, 
but  not  for  sleep  disorders  with 
complications  such  as  trouble 
waking  or  nightmares. 

After  WMAQ-TV  aired  a series 
of  reports  on  colorectal  cancer,  a 
man  went  for  a screening  and  tested 
positive  for  the  disease.  The  man 
then  came  to  Rush  for  surgery. 
Alexander  Doolas,  M.D.,  general 
surgery,  performed  the  surgery  and 
was  interviewed  for  a follow-up 
story. 

Elva  Poznanski,  M.D.,  child 

psychiatry,  advised  parents  on  how 
to  explain  sex  to  their  children.  Her 


comments  were  part  of  a Daily 
Herald  article  about  the  controversial 
new  “Mommy-To-Be  Doll.” 

In  a special  CNN  report,  derma- 
tologist Marianne  O’Donoghue, 
M.D.,  talked  about  how  sunscreens 
block  ultraviolet  rays  that  can  lead  to 
skin  cancer. 

“Living  Well  America”  reported 
on  treatment  for  cervical  cancer. 
George  Wilbanks,  Jr.,  M.D., 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  and 
Edgardo  Yordan,  Jr.,  M.D., 
obstetrics  and  gynecology,  com- 
mented on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
“hammer”  treatment — a combination 
of  radiation  and  chemotherapy.  The 
program  aired  on  CNBC  and  the 
Discovery  Channel. 

At  prom  and  graduation  time,  the 
public  affairs  segment  “In  Your 
Interest”  on  WEHS-TV  (Channel  60) 
featured  several  reports  on  drinking, 
driving  and  drugs,  and  adolescent 
responsibility.  John  Mead,  Ph.D., 
psychology  and  social  sciences  and 
pediatrics,  was  interviewed. 
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Rush  people 


Appointments 

Richard  S.  Odwazny,  M.S., 

information  services,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  The  American  College  of 
Healthcare  Executives. 

Joyce  K,  Keithley,  D.N.Sc., 
R.N.,  FAAN,  OR/surgical  nursing, 
was  appointed  to  the  editorial  board 
of  MedSurg  Nursing. 

Kudos 

Mildred  Kemp,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  OR/ 

surgical  nursing,  was  one  of  two 
recipients  of  the  1991  Medical- 
Surgical  Nurse  of  the  Year  Award, 
given  by  the  American  Nurses' 
Association. 

John  J.  Nicholas,  M.D.,  physi- 
cal medicine  and  rehabilitation,  was 
chosen  by  peer  group  selection  and 
listed  as  one  of  the  10  best 
physiatrists  in  America.  The  list  of 
“Best  Doctors”  is  selected  from 
physician  interviews  and  published 
in  the  first  edition  of  “The  Best 
Doctors  in  America.” 

Speeches/Lectures/ 

Presentations 

Mark  Latash,  Ph.D,,  physical 
medicine  and  rehabilitation:  “Funda- 
mental models  of  voluntary  move- 
ment: theory  and  practice,”  Neural 
Control  of  Movement  Conference, 
Marco  Island,  FL,  April  1992. 

Alex  P.  Kuritza,  Ph.D.,  clinical 
microbiology/OCLS:  “Review  of 
antimicrobial  susceptibility  testing,” 
Illinois  Council  of  Hospital  Pharma- 
cists annual  meeting,  Chicago,  IL, 
April  1992. 

David  C.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychia- 
try: “Depression  and  suicide  among 
the  elderly,”  Stevens  Foundation  9th 
Annual  Conference  on  Aging, 
Jacksonville,  FL,  May  1992. 

Martita  Lopez,  Ph.D.,  psychol- 
ogy: “Psychological  benefits  of 
aerobic  exercise  training  after 
stroke,”  Society  of  Behavioral 
Medicine,  New  York.  (Copresenter: 
Kathleen  Potempa,  D.N.Sc.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Chicago). 


Tami  Ashford-Carroll,  M.P.H., 
LCSW,  and  Lorie  Rosenblum, 
Ph.D.,  LCSW,  social  service: 

“Home  or  nursing-home?  Minority 
families  making  difficult  choices,” 
Fourth  Annual  Gerontology  Institute, 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago. 

Rosalind  Cartwright,  Ph.D., 
psychology:  “Current  trends  in  sleep 
disorders,”  Grand  Rounds,  La  Grange 
Memorial  Hospital,  La  Grange,  IL, 
March  1992. 

David  Celia,  Ph.D.,  psychology: 
“Psychosocial  aspects  of  cancer,” 

10th  Annual  Symposium  on  Geriatric 
Medicine,  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  MO, 
March  1992.  “Positive  attitudes  and 
survival  in  cancer,”  Issues  and 
Advances  in  Oncology  Nursing 
Practice  program,  Little  Rock,  AR, 
March  1992.  “The  impact  of  chronic 
disease  on  mental  health:  Appreciat- 
ing and  implementing  quality  of  life 
evaluation,”  Social  Science  and 
Health  Policy  Conference:  Building 
Bridges  Between  Research  and 
Action,  Bethesda,  MD,  March  1992. 

Publications 

R Hart,  M.Ed.,  CCIS,  child  life: 
“Therapeutic  play  activities  for 
hospitalized  children,”  Mosby- 
Yearbook,  St.  Louis.  (Coauthors:  P 
Mather,  Ph.D.,  private  practice;  J 
Slack,  D.N.Sc.,  R.N.,  maternal-child 
nursing;  M Powell,  M.A.,  CTRS,  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital  Medical  Center). 

AP  Kuritza,  Ph.D.,  clinical 
microbiology:  “Emergency  manage- 
ment of  moray  eel  bites,”  Annals  of 
Emergency  Medicine , Vol.  21,  pp. 
212-216,  Feb.  1992.  (Coauthors:  T 
Erickson,  M.D.,  T VandenHoek, 
M.D.,  and  J Leiken,  M.D.,  Cook 
County  Hospital). 

ME  Broome,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
maternal-child  nursing:  “The  consent 
process  and  children,”  Research  in 
Nursing  and  Health.  15,  147-152. 
(Coauthor:  K Stieglitz,  R.N.,  Rush 
University),  1992. 

BA  Durand,  Ed.D.,  R.N., 
FAAN,  maternal-child  nursing: 
“Children  with  acute  and  chronic 


health  care  needs:  A stimulus  presen- 
tation.” Health  Policy.  Who  Cares? , 
pp.  51-58,  Kansas  City:  American 
Academy  of  Nursing. 

J Keithley,  D.N.Sc.,  R.N., 
OR/surgical  nursing:  “Nutritional 
assessment,”  Physical  Examination 
& Health  Assessment,  pp  125-161, 
Jarvis,  C.  (Ed.),  Philadelphia,  PA. 

F Leavitt,  Ph.D.,  psychology: 
“The  physical  exertion  factor  in 
compensable  work  injuries;  A 
hidden  flaw  in  previous  research,” 
Spine,  Vol.  17,  No.  3,  pp.  307-310, 
March  1992. 

L Rosenblum,  Ph.D.,  LCSW, 

social  service,  “Charting  the  chart  - 
An  exercise  in  interpretation(s),” 
Literature  and  Medicine.  11(1): 
pp.  1-22,  1992.  (Coauthors:  S 
Poirier;  L Ayres;  DJ  Brauner; 
and  Barbara  Sharf,  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine; 
and  Ann  Folwal  Stanford,  DePaul 
School  for  New  Learning). 

ER  Blazek,  Ph.D.,  therapeutic 
radiology:  “Filter  elution  assays 
for  DNA  damage:  Practical  and 
mechanistic  significance  of  the  DNA 
in  the  filter  support  wash,”  Radiation 
Research,  130,  pp.  384-388. 
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A Service  for  Remembering  was  held  for  families  of  children 
who  died  at  Rush.  Truman  Esmond,  president  and  CEO,  Rush 
Health  Plans  (center),  presided  over  the  planting  of  a tree  of 
remembrance , outside  the  Atrium  building,  on  May  17. 
Memorial  services  are  held  twice  a year  and  are  co- 
sponsored by  Women's  and  Children's  Services,  Maternal- 
Child  Nursing  and  the  Department  of  Religion,  Health  and 
Human  Values. 


(l)  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
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Lessons  in  medicine:  Students  in  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation-Minority  Education  Program 
learn  what  it  takes  to  be  physicians. 

See  story,  page  6. 


J^ush  researchers  attend  AIDS  conference 


AIDS  experts  from  Rush  and  other 
institutions  around  the  world  met  in 
Amsterdam,  July  19-24,  for  the  Eighth 
International  Conference  on  AIDS. 

The  World  Health  Organization 
estimates  that  10  million  people  are 
now  infected  with  the  human  immuno- 
deficiency virus  (HIV),  the  virus  that 
causes  AIDS,  and  up  to  40  million  will 
be  infected  by  the  year  2000.  The 
conference  gives  researchers  a chance 
to  share  and  discuss  the  newest,  most 
important  scientific  discoveries  related 
to  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

Rush  researchers  presented  eight 
papers,  covering  a range  of  topics 
related  to  HIV  infection  and  AIDS. 

One  particularly  intriguing  presentation 
concerned  a Rush  study  of  health  care 
workers  and  exposure  to  HIV  through 
needlesticks. 

“While  needlesticks  are  a big 
concern  in  health  care,  only  one  out  of 
every  300  people  exposed  to  HIV- 
infected  body  fluids  in  this  way 
actually  becomes  HIV-infected,” 
explains  Harold  Kessler,  M.D.,  director 
of  the  Medical  Center’s  Coordinated 
AIDS  Resource  Center. 

HIV  infection  is  diagnosed  by 
screening  a person’s  blood  for  HIV 
antibodies.  Antibody  tests  conducted 
on  health  care  workers  who  experience 
needlesticks,  yet  remain  HIV  negative, 
show  no  evidence  of  HIV  antibodies  or 
any  other  sign  of  HIV  exposure.  As  a 
result,  it  had  been  assumed  that  most 
needlesticks  don’t  transmit  enough 
HIV  to  stimulate  the  immune  system. 

But  using  newer,  more  sensitive 
blood  tests  of  cellular  immune  re- 
sponse, Rush  researchers,  in  collabora- 
tion with  scientists  at  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  found  that  health  care 
workers  exposed  to  HIV  through 
needlesticks  do  show  a definite  im- 
mune response  to  HIV — this,  even 
though  they  do  not  develop  an  antibody 
response  and  HIV  infection. 

“This  doesn’t  mean  that  these 
people  are  in  any  way  at  risk  for 
developing  HIV  infection.  But  it  is 
evidence  that  a small  amount  of  the 
virus  has  entered  their  bodies — and 
their  immune  systems  have  been  able 
to  respond  to  it,”  explains  Alan 


Landay,  Ph.D.,  director  of  the  clinical 
immunology  laboratory  at  Rush. 

Adds  Dr.  Kessler,  “These  findings 
are  significant  because  they  prove  that 
exposure  to  HIV,  in  which  the  virus  is 
actually  innoculated  into  a person’s 
body,  doesn’t  always  mean  infection. 
This  has  never  been  shown  before  in 
health  care  workers  with  high-risk 
exposures.” 

The  findings  could  have  important 
implications  in  the  search  for  an  HIV 
vaccine. 

“Most  vaccine  research  focuses  on 
one  aspect  of  immune  response  to 
HIV — antibody  response.  But  data  like 
this  suggests  that  other  components  of 
the  immune  system  may  be  more 
important  to  immune  response  to  HIV 
than  we  realized,”  says  Dr.  Landay. 

Another  study  presented  at  the 
conference  shows  the  benefits  of  an 
inexpensive,  low-tech  test  that  can  help 
clinicians  count  infection-fighting 


immune  cells  called  CD-4  T lympho- 
cytes. Among  AIDS  patients,  CD-4 
counts  indicate  the  stage  of  a person’s 
illness.  This  information  can  be  vital  to 
determining  the  best  course  of  therapy, 
as  well  as  for  measuring  the  effective- 
ness of  therapy. 

The  standard  technique  for  obtain- 
ing CD-4  counts,  called  flow 
cytometry,  requires  expensive  equip- 
ment, a trained  technician  and  electric- 
ity. This  new  test  provides  comparable 
results  using  just  a patient’s  blood 
sample  and  a microscope. 

“With  this  test,  we  can  determine 
how  well  someone’s  immune  system 
is  working  practically  anywhere — 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  jungle,” 
says  Dr.  Landay.  “This  will  be 
particularly  valuable  in  poorer, 
developing  nations,  such  as  those  in 
Africa,  where  AIDS  is  prevalent.” 

Conference,  continued  on  page  9 


Car  wash  furthers  AIDS  research 

Sixth-grade  students  at  McWayne  School  in  Batavia  held  a car  wash  last 
spring  and  sent  the  $500  they  raised  to  Rush  for  AIDS  research.  From  left, 
Noah  Lewis,  Aaron  Chaney,  Missy  Lumbert  and  Allison  Kapner.  Says 
Harold  Kessler,  M.D.,  infectious  disease,  who  received  the  gift:  " The 
money  will  be  used  toward  furthering  research  studies  on  HIV." 

Photo  courtesy  of  the  Kane  County  Chronicle. 
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Atrium  celebrates  10  years 


On  June  25,  employees  visiting  the 
Atrium  Building  lobby  were  treated 
to  cake,  coffee  and  a collection  of 
nostalgic  photographs  commemorat- 
ing May  29,  1982 — the  date  the 
building  first  opened  its  doors. 

Ten  years  ago,  158  patients  were 
moved  from  their  rooms  on  other 
units  at  the  Medical  Center  to  a new 
building  called  the  Atrium.  Nearly 
100,000  patients  have  been  served  at 
the  Atrium  since  that  day — 9,000 
were  admitted  and  discharged  in  the 
past  year. 

At  the  grand  opening  of  the  new 
facility,  Chicago  Mayor  Jane  Byrne 
called  the  Atrium  Building  “Some- 
thing we  can  point  to  with  pride.” 

The  building  has  been  the  center 
of  pride  for  many.  It  has  played  host 
to  nursing  and  medical  graduates 
who  have  received  graduation  pins  or 
special  awards  in  its  lobby,  the 
thousands  of  celebrants  who  have 
turned  out  on  the  birthday  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  the  quilt  stitched  by 
hundreds  of  families  and  friends  in 
memory  of  loved  ones  who  have 
died  of  AIDS. 

One  memory  stands  out  for  a 
longtime  employee  of  the  Medical 
Center.  Reginald  “Hats”  Adams, 
director,  community  affairs,  who  was 
present  at  the  building’s  ribbon- 
cutting ceremony,  remembers  when 
another  mayor  came  to  the  Atrium. 

“My  most  memorable  moment 
at  the  Atrium  was  when  Mayor 
Harold  Washington  came  here  in 
1985  to  kick  off  the  Chicago  West 
Project,”  says  Adams.  The  effort 
was  created  to  support  a revitaliza- 
tion of  the  West  Side.  It  recognized 
new  construction  in  the  area,  includ- 
ing a building  Rush  planned  in  the 
area  bounded  by  Van  Buren  and 
Paulina  streets,  and  Ogden  Avenue. 
The  building,  completed  the 
following  year,  was  the  Triangle 
Office  Building  (TOB). 

The  development  of  the  West 


An  interior  view  of  the  Atrium 
Building  when  it  was  built  in  1982. 


Side  that  Washington  praised  seven 
years  ago  continues  to  stem  from  the 
Medical  Center.  This  time,  the  plans 
include  the  Atrium  Building. 

A fundraising  campaign  for 
Medical  Center  development,  kicked 
off  last  November,  includes  plans  for 
a new  patient  care  facility  connected 
to  the  Atrium.  The  facility  will 
include  three  floors  devoted  to  the 
concept  of  a hospital-within-a- 
hospital.  Each  Boor  will  accommo- 
date 74  replacement  beds  to  be 
combined  with  74  existing  beds  on 
each  of  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
floors  of  the  adjoining  Atrium 
Building.  Each  unified  148-bed  floor 
will  function  as  a “mini-hospital” — 
serving  patients  with  similar  diag- 
noses, severity  of  illness  or  nursing 
care  needs. 

Employees  can  look  forward  to 
the  completion  of  the  building — the 
next  phase  in  the  Atrium’s  history — 
in  1996. 


Newsbriefs 

Mark  your  calendars 

RushFest  at  Great  America  is  set 
for  Saturday,  August  22.  Tickets 
are  $18  each  and  include  admission 
to  the  park  and  an  all-you-can-eat 
lunch.  Tickets  can  be  purchased 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday  outside 
the  cafeteria  during  the  lunch  hour. 
Friday,  August  14,  will  be  the  last 
day  to  buy  tickets. 

Go  for  the  gold 

The  ninth  annual  Hospital  Olympics 
is  scheduled  for  Sunday,  August  16, 
from  8 a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  at  Courts 
Plus,  186  S.  West  Avenue,  Elmhurst. 
For  more  information,  call  the 
Human  Resources  Satellite  Office, 
ext.  25959. 

Good  work,  bikers! 

For  the  American  Cancer  Society 
Bike-A-Thon  June  7,  the  Medical 
Center  rounded  up  a hardy  team  of 
85  bicyclists,  who  raised  a total  of 
$5,350. 

Sign  up  to  walk 

The  Third  Annual  AIDS  Walk 
Chicago  is  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
September  20.  Registration  for  the 
10K  walk  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
at  a tent  set  up  near  the  Chicago 
Yacht  Club.  Money  raised  from 
pledges  will  go  to  local  AIDS 
organizations.  To  register  and  for 
more  information,  call  Neil  Forster, 
ext.  25550. 

Don’t  miss  this  discount 

Rush  employees  are  eligible  for 
a Firestone  discount  card,  which 
can  be  used  for  discounts  on 
automotive  services  and  tires  at 
the  Firestone  MasterCare  Service 
Center  located  at  Western  and 
Ogden  avenues.  To  receive  a 
card,  visit  the  Human  Resources 
Satellite  Office  at  192  Murdock. 
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purvey  measures  employee  satisfaction 


Have  praise  for  your  supervisor? 

Or  a complaint  about  your  job? 

This  summer,  you  will  have  the 
chance  to  say  what  you  feel  about 
working  at  Rush-Presbyterian- 
St. Luke's  Medical  Center.  All 
Rush  employees  are  encouraged 
to  participate  in  an  employee 
opinion  survey,  conducted  by  the 
Center  for  Health  Management 
Studies,  a part  of  the  Department 
of  Health  Systems  Management. 

“It  gives  everyone  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  what  they  feel  about 
their  jobs  and  the  hospital,”  says 
Denise  Oleske,  Ph.D.,  research 
associate  at  the  Center  for  Health 
Management  Studies.  “Employees 
really  should  participate  and  let 
their  opinions  be  known.” 

Scheduled  to  take  about  45 
minutes  to  complete,  the  survey 
asks  employees  to  evaluate  aspects 
of  their  jobs,  the  organizational 
atmosphere  at  Rush  and  the  quality 
of  the  benefits  here.  Employees’ 
responses  to  the  survey  are  kept 
strictly  confidential. 

Each  department  will  be  in 
charge  of  signing  up  people  to  take 
the  survey  at  designated  dates  and 
times  in  the  coming  months. 

Employee  opinion  surveys 
also  were  administered  in  1988 
and  1990.  According  to  Dr.  Oleske, 
as  a result  of  what  was  learned  by 
these  surveys,  positive  changes 
have  been  made  at  the  Medical 
Center.  For  example,  dental  ben- 
efits have  been  introduced  since 
the  previous  surveys,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  improve  com- 
munication between  supervisors 
and  their  employees,  including 
more  attention  to  performance 
reviews. 

After  the  surveys  have  been 
completed  and  a statistical  analysis 
has  been  done  late  in  the  fall,  the 
results  will  be  shared  with  employ- 
ees. 

James  Hill,  J.D.,  associate  vice 
president  and  associate  administra- 
tor, human  resources,  says  that 


the  survey  will  also  serve  as 
a barometer  of  the  success  of 
TQM  at  the  Medical  Center. 
According  to  Hill,  employees  in 
those  departments  actively  in- 
volved in  TQM  between  1988 
and  1990  have  indicated  higher 
job  satisfaction  and  a greater 
degree  of  communication  among 
the  staff. 

Hill  says  that  in  administering 
an  employee  opinion  survey.  Rush 
joins  world-class  companies  across 
the  country  that  regularly  measure 
employee  satisfaction.  “The  survey 
allows  us  to  benchmark  our  results 
and  find  out  where  we’re  making 
progress,  or  where  we’re  slipping 
behind,”  he  says. 


We  want  to 
hear  from  you 

Pay  us  a visit  Thursday,  August 
13.  The  editors  of  NewsRounds 
will  be  at  a table  outside  the 
cafeteria  from  I 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 
p.m.  on  that  day  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  impressions  of  the 
Medical  Center’s  employee 
newsletter.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  ideas.  See  you 
then. 


Bowman  15th  anniversary  event 
honors  longtime  staff 

Seven  employees  were  recognized  for  15  years  of  service  to  the  Johnston 
R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for  the  Elderly  (JRB),  which  is  15  years  old 
this  year.  Pictured  are  (from  left  to  right ) Delores  Escobar , unit  clerk, 
Ola  Brown,  unit  clerk,  Lillie  Wilkerson,  environmental  services,  and 
Connie  Wilkins,  unit  clerk.  Also  honored  were  Luella  Hill,  JRB  transport, 
Delores  Houston,  unit  clerk,  and  Edith  Morgano,  Department  of 
Geriatric  Medicine.  More  than  50  staff  members  were  recognized  for  10 
to  15  years  of  service. 
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A time  for  reflection  and  anticipation 


Trustee  Medal  recipient  John  S.  Graettinger , M.D.,  an  emeritus 
professor  of  medicine  at  Rush,  receives  a hug  and  kiss  from 
grandchildren  Anna  and  John. 

“Our  health  care  system  is  on  the  brink  of  collapse  .... 

We  are  heading  for  a $ 1 .8  trillion  health  care  system  by 
the  turn  of  the  century.  We  need  to  develop  a financing 
system  that  is  better  balanced.”  said  health  care  econo- 
mist Stuart  H.  Altman,  Ph.D.,  addressing  graduates  at 
Rush  University’s  20th  annual  commencement  June  13. 

Dr.  Altman,  dean  of  the  Florence  Heller  Graduate 
School  at  Brandeis  University,  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  humane  letters  degree  at  the  event. 

With  plenty  of  flashcubes  exploding  and  proud 
family  members  looking  on,  316  graduates  received  their 
degrees  at  Chicago’s  Medinah  Temple. 

This  year.  Rush  University  conferred  106  doctor  of 
medicine,  13  doctor  of  nursing  science,  19  doctor  of 
nursing  and  six  doctor  of  philosophy  degrees.  The  master 
of  science  degree  was  earned  by  82  graduates,  5 1 in 
nursing  and  31  in  the  allied  health  fields.  The  bachelor  of 
science  degree  was  conferred  on  90  graduates,  8 1 in 
nursing  and  nine  in  medical  technology.  More  than  5,600 
students  have  earned  degrees  since  the  University’s 
founding  in  1972. 

Trustee  Medals  were  bestowed  on  four  recipients, 
who  collectively  have  given  180  years  of  service  to  the 
Medical  Center.  The  1992  honorees  were:  John  P.  Bent,  a 
civic  leader  and  philanthropist;  John  S.  Graettinger, 

M.D.,  University  Marshal  since  1973;  Ruth  E.  Schmidt, 

R.N.,  former  longtime  director  of  the  Operating  Room; 
and  Edward  Foss  Wilson,  a Life  Trustee. 


Royle  G.  Eenigenburg,  Jr.,  M.D.,  proudly 
displays  his  medical  diploma. 


Ruth  E.  Schmidt,  R.N.,  a 1934  graduate  of  Presbyterian 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  is  the  proud  recipient  of  the 
1992  Trustee  Medal. 
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uture  health  professionals  visit  Rush 


Students  in  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  - Minority  Medical  Education 
Program  learn  the  ropes  in  an  anatomy  lab. 


Minority  college  students  with  dreams 
of  white  coats  and  stethoscopes  came 
to  Rush  recently  to  participate  in  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson  Foundation  - 
Minority  Medical  Education  Program. 

Traveling  from  California,  from 
small  towns  in  the  South  and  from  East 
Coast  cities  such  as  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  these  aspiring  physicians 
gathered  at  the  Medical  Center  from 
June  15  to  July  24  for  the  intense  six- 
week  program. 

Forty-three  students — up  from  14 
last  year — took  part  in  the  course, 
which  gives  African  Americans, 
Mexican  Americans,  Mainland  Puerto 
Ricans  and  Native  Americans  firsthand 
exposure  to  the  intensity  of  medical 
school.  The  program’s  reputation  as 
well  as  stepped  up  recruitment  efforts 
have  led  to  the  threefold  increase  of 
participants,  according  to  Edward 
Eckenfels,  director  of  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  program  and  associate  profes- 
sor of  preventive  medicine. 

This  year,  37  women  and  six  men, 
most  of  them  African  Americans 
ranging  in  age  from  1 9 to  30,  repre- 
sented 34  undergraduate  universities 
from  across  the  country. 

“Our  goal  is  to  spur  the  personal 
learning  and  development  of  under- 
represented minority  students  and  to 
help  them  become  more  qualified 
applicants.  This  will  subsequently 
increase  the  pool  of  minority  physi- 
cians,” Eckenfels  said. 

The  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation,  the  largest  U.S.  foundation 
dedicated  to  projects  that  improve  the 
health  and  health  care  of  Americans, 
has  funded  six  summer  programs 
nationally  since  1989.  The  Rush 
program  is  part  of  the  1 3-year-old 
Chicago  Area  Health  and  Medical 
Careers  Program  (CAHMCP),  a 
consortium  of  seven  Chicago  medical 
schools  working  together  to  achieve  the 
Association  of  American  Medical 
College’s  goal  of  3,000  underrepre- 
sented minority  students  in  medical 
school  by  the  year  2000.  The  number 
now  stands  at  1 ,500. 

“The  summer  program  is  part  of  a 
pipeline  that  is  vital  to  getting  minority 
students  from  grade  school  through 


college  interested  in  medicine,  science 
and  health  care  careers.  Rush  is  an 
important  link  in  this  pipeline,” 
Eckenfels  said. 

“Intensive”  and  “diverse”  is  how 
students  described  the  program,  which 
included  about  six-and-a-half  hours  a 
day  of  classroom  instruction,  work- 
shops and  interview  sessions.  Students 
attended  lectures  and  small -group 
workshops  led  by  first-year  Rush 
Medical  College  students. 

Rush  faculty  and  staff  members 
taught  students  the  best  ways  to  study 
and  retain  basic  science  information. 
They  also  led  discussions  on  such 
topics  as  AIDS  and  the  quality  and 
deficiencies  of  the  United  States’ 
health  care  delivery  system. 

All  of  the  students  had  field 
experiences  in  which  they  observed 
Rush  minority  physicians  providing 
care  in  such  places  as  the  Adolescent 
Family  Center,  the  Emergency  Room, 
and  the  prenatal  and  general  medicine 
clinics  of  St.  Basil’s  Free  People’s 
Clinic  on  Chicago’s  Southwest  Side. 

Just  as  in  medical  school,  there 
was  a lot  of  homework.  “I’ve  been  so 
busy  studying  that  I haven’t  had  time  to 
tour  Chicago,”  said  Jeffrey  Brock,  a 
senior  psychology/premed  major  at 


Xavier  University  in  New  Orleans. 

Brock  said  he  especially  benefited 
from  the  program’s  intensive  Medical 
College  Admissions  Test  (MCAT) 
preparation  and  the  medical  school 
admissions  information.  “I’m  now 
more  confident  that  I’ll  get  into 
medical  school,”  he  said. 

Sinchieze  Amatokwu,  20,  a senior 
biology/premed  major  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  said 
her  basic  science  vocabulary  has 
increased  and  she  is  more  confident  of 
her  critical  reasoning  and  writing  skills. 

Raised  in  Nigeria,  Amatokwu  said 
she  hopes  to  practice  medicine  as  an 
obstetrician  or  a pathologist  in  her 
homeland. 

“In  Igbuzo,  a small  village  of  about 
2,000,  there  is  only  one  hospital. 
Women  have  no  prenatal  care  and  the 
mortality  rate  is  high.  I would  like  to 
make  a difference,”  said  Amatokwu. 

According  to  Bill  Harrison, 

Ph.D.,  assistant  director  of  the 
program  and  professor  of  biochemis- 
try and  neurosciences:  “Rush  serves 
as  a vital  link  to  helping 
underrepresented  minority  students 
succeed  in  medicine.  We  pump  them 
up  and  reinforce  that  they  can  be 
physicians.” 
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N ew  OSHA  guidelines  implemented 


In  July,  140  Rush  employees  were 
appointed  training  coordinators  to 
enforce  new  rules  at  the  Medical 
Center  that  aim  to  protect  employees 
from  infection  from  bloodborne 
pathogens. 

"The  guidelines  are  to  protect 
our  health  care  workers  from  becom- 
ing part  of  the  9,200  national  cases 
of  bloodborne  infections,  most  from 
Hepatitis  B,  reported  each  year,” 
says  Pamela  Urbanski,  M.S.,  R.N., 
administrative  manager  of  the 
Coordinated  AIDS  Resource  Center 
at  Rush.  “Two  hundred  of  these 
cases  result  in  death.” 

Bloodborne  pathogens  are  micro- 
organisms found  in  human  blood  and 
fluids  such  as  mucus,  semen  and 
spinal  fluid.  They  can  cause  life- 
threatening  diseases  such  as  HIV  and 
Hepatitis  B.  Surgeons,  nurses,  even 
laundry  room  staff  risk  being  ex- 
posed to  the  pathogens  when  han- 
dling needles  or  bedclothes,  perform- 
ing surgery  or  inserting  IVs. 


Set  forth  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA),  the  guidelines  will  be 
taught  to  training  coordinators  by 
human  resources  staff.  The  coordina- 
tors will  then  present  the  information 
to  their  departments. 

The  OSHA  standards  mandate 
universal  precautions — which 
means  wearing  personal  protective 
equipment  such  as  gowns,  masks 
and  goggles  when  contact  with 
blood  or  body  fluids  is  likely.  Staff 
are  advised  to  assume  that  all  pa- 
tients' blood  and  body  fluids  are 
possibly  tainted,  since  it  is  possible 
that  a disease  has  not  yet  been 
diagnosed.  Health  care  workers 
are  instructed  not  to  recap  or  break 
needles,  since  this  can  cause  needle- 
sticks,  but  to  properly  dispose  of 
them  in  containers  specified  for 
that  purpose. 

According  to  Linda  Hodo, 
director,  training  and  organizational 
development,  the  OSHA  guidelines 


specify  the  levels  of  Rush  employees 
who  are  at  risk. 

“Level-three  employees,  such  as 
administrators  and  office  personnel, 
are  at  low  risk  for  infection.  Level 
two— housekeeping  and  laundry — 
staffs  are  at  slightly  higher  risk 
because  used  needles  can  be  hidden 
in  linens  or  lost  on  the  floor.  Level- 
one  employees  are  at  the  highest 
risk,  however.  They  include  sur- 
geons, nurses  and  other  medical/ 
surgical  staff,”  says  Hodo. 

The  training  course  is  designed 
to  help  training  coordinators  tailor 
the  information  in  the  guidelines  to 
the  people  in  their  departments  who 
are  in  one  of  these  three  risk  levels. 

“The  diseases  health  care  work- 
ers can  catch  through  bloodborne 
pathogens  are  very  serious,”  says 
Hodo.  “That’s  why  the  Medical 
Center  must  be  in  100  percent 
compliance  with  these  standards.  The 
goal  is  to  eliminate  infections  by 
lowering  the  risk.” 


On  the  cover: 

Serge  Pierre-Louis,  M.D.,  assistant 
professor  of  neurological  sciences, 
discusses  a patient's  magnetic 
resonance  imaging  scans  with 
students  in  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation  - Minority 
Medical  Education  Program.  Photo 
by  Steve  Gadomski. 


Chaney,  Lopez  honored  by  YMCA 


Carolyn  Lopez,  M.D.,  and  Bonnie 
Chaney  were  recipients  last  spring  of 
the  Black  and  Hispanic  Achievers  of 
Industry  awards,  sponsored  by  the 
YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Chicago  and 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Co. 

Chaney  is  the  office  manager  for 
Women's  and  Children’s  Services, 
and  Dr.  Lopez  is  the  assistant  dean 
for  preclinical  curriculum  at  Rush 
Medical  College  and  the  vice  presi- 
dent and  medical  director  for  Rush 
Access/HMO. 

The  awards  program  honors 
members  of  minority  groups  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  on 
their  jobs  and  in  their  communities. 
Forty  people  from  a variety  of 
organizations  in  the  Chicago  area 
were  recognized. 

This  award  is  not  the  only  honor 
Dr.  Lopez  has  received  recently.  At 


Bonnie  Chaney  Carolyn  Lopez, 
M.D. 

the  end  of  July,  she  took  the  position 
of  president  of  the  Illinois  Academy 
of  Family  Physicians  at  the 
organization’s  annual  meeting.  Dr. 
Lopez,  who  has  served  as  president- 
elect of  the  organization  since  last 
summer,  is  the  45-year-old 
academy’s  first  woman  and  first 
Hispanic  president. 
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Creme  de  la  creme:  16  Rush  doctors 
named  best  in  the  business 


Sixteen  members  of  the  Rush 
medical  staff  will  find  their  names 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  book 
The  Best  Doctors  in  America, 
1992-1993. 

Published  by  Woodward/White 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  The  Best 
Lawyers  in  America,  the  book  is 
the  result  of  thousands  of  letters 
and  phone  calls  to  doctors  at  major 
medical  centers  in  the  United 
States.  Using  the  method  of  peer 
review,  the  editors  asked  doctors 
to  nominate  their  most  outstanding 
colleagues. 

According  to  the  editors,  their 
inquiries  were  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing terms:  “If  you  had  a friend  or 
loved  one  who  needed  a neurological 
surgeon  (for  example),  and  you 
couldn’t  perform  the  operation 
yourself,  for  whatever  reason,  to 
whom  would  you  refer  them?” 

Following  are  the  doctors  cited 
by  their  peers  as  being  the  best  in 
the  field.  (Note:  The  information  in 
parentheses  shows  the  categories 
used  by  the  authors.) 

• Roger  C.  Bone,  M.D. 

(General  Pulmonary  and  Critical 
Care  Medicine) 

• Bennett  G.  Braun,  M.D. 
(Dissociative  Disorders,  Post- 
Traumatic  Stress  Syndrome) 

• James  L.  Cavanaugh,  M.D. 
(Forensic  Psychiatry) 

• L.  Penfield  Faber,  M.D. 

(General  Thoracic  Surgery, 
Thoracic  Oncological  Surgery) 

• Jan  Fawcett,  M.D. 

(Affective  Disorders,  Psycho- 
pharmacology, Suicidology) 

• Jorge  O.  Galante,  M.D. 
(Reconstructive  Surgery  — 
Hip-knee) 

• Christopher  Goetz,  M.D. 
(Magnetic  Resonance  Imaging 
— Parkinson’s  Disease) 

• Arnold  I.  Goldberg,  M.D. 
(Psychoanalysis) 


Lauren  D.  Holinger,  M.D. 
(Pediatric  Otolaryngology) 

Lawrence  W.  Lazarus,  M.D. 
(Geriatric  Psychiatry) 

Edmund  J.  Lewis,  M.D. 
(Nephrology,  Glomerular 
Diseases) 

Frederick  D.  Malkinson,  M.D. 
(Clinical  Dermatology) 


Hassan  Najafi,  M.D. 

(Adult  Cardiothoracic  Surgery) 

John  J.  Nicholas,  M.D. 
(Rheumatology,  Rehabilitation) 

David  H.  Orth,  M.D. 
(Ophthalmology,  Medical 
Retinal  Diseases) 

Kirk  Packo,  M.D. 
(Ophthalmology,  Vitreo-Retinal 
Surgery) 


Director  of  sleep  center  publishes 
Crisis  Dreaming 

Rosalind 

Cartwright,  Ph.D., 
director  of  the  Sleep 
Disorders  Service 
and  Research 
Center,  will  be 
signing  copies  of  her 
new  book  Crisis 
Dreaming:  Using 
Your  Dreams  to 
Solve  Your  Prob- 
lems outside  the 
Medical  Center 
library  on  Thursday, 

August  13,  from 
noon  to  2 p.m.  This 
is  Dr.  Cartwright’s 
fourth  book. 

Published  by 
HarperCollins,  the 
book  appeared  in 
area  bookstores  in 
the  middle  of  July. 

Rush  employees  can  purchase  a copy  for  $15,  a 25  percent  discount  from 
the  retail  price. 

Written  with  medical  writer  Lynne  Lamberg,  Dr.  Cartwright’s  book 
explores  the  question  of  why  we  dream  and  draws  on  the  sleep 
researcher’s  study  of  the  dreams  of  people  going  through  life  crises  such 
as  divorce,  job  loss,  bereavement,  financial  difficulty  and  illness.  It  offers 
a step-by-step  program  people  can  use  to  “repair”  troubled,  unsettling 
dreams. 

In  early  August,  Dr.  Cartwright  will  appear  in  several  U.S.  cities  to 
talk  about  Crisis  Dreaming. 


Rosalind  Cartwright,  Ph.D. 
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R ush  nurse  helps  make  camp  a success 


Each  year,  Lynn  Ann  Baumann,  R.N., 
M.N.,  looks  forward  to  summer 
camp. 

The  oncology  clinical  nurse 
specialist  in  radiation  oncology  at  the 
Woman’s  Board  Cancer  Treatment 
Center  spends  one  week  during  the 
summer  as  a full-time  volunteer  nurse 
at  TLC  Camp,  a day  camp  in 
Lombard  for  children  with  cancer. 
Brothers  and  sisters  of  the  children 
also  can  attend. 

This  past  summer,  Baumann 
estimates  that  about  five  to  six 
children  in  treatment  at  Rush  attended 
the  camp.  The  camp  is  for  children 
from  4 to  13  years  old. 

“For  me,  the  benefit  is  seeing 
these  kids  grow  and  change,”  says 
Baumann,  who  has  worked  at  the 
camp  for  the  past  four  summers.  “We 
give  them  a lot  of  tender,  loving 
care.” 

Other  volunteers  from  Rush 
have  included  Allen  Korenblit,  M.D., 
who  was  the  main  doctor  for  the 
camp  this  summer;  Alexander  Green, 
M.D.,  a medical  adviser;  and  Desi 
Sana,  R.N.,  a part-time  nurse. 

The  camp  was  founded  in  1983 
by  the  Lombard  Junior  Woman’s 
Club  in  conjunction  with  Chicago 
Candlelighters,  a support  group  for 
parents  of  children  with  cancer.  Camp 
runs  the  third  week  in  June  every 
summer. 

According  to  Baumann,  TLC, 
which  is  free  to  the  campers,  costs 
about  $20,000  a year  to  run.  Dona- 
tions by  civic  organizations,  churches 
and  private  individuals  help  provide 
funds. 

Enthusiastic  campers  and  their 
parents  have  spread  the  good  word 
about  TLC,  swelling  its  numbers 
from  eight  campers  the  first  summer 
to  108  this  year. 

Organized  in  small  groups  led 
by  counselors,  the  children  enjoy 
busy  days.  They  participate  in  games, 
arts  and  crafts,  swimming  and  sports. 
Activities  take  place  at  the  campsite 
located  at  the  Log  Cabin,  which  is 
operated  by  the  Lombard  Park 
District.  Field  trips  have  included  a 
trip  to  a Chicago  White  Sox  game 


and  a trip  to  Medieval  Times  Dinner 
and  Tournament  in  Schaumburg. 

The  nurses  at  camp  accompany 
the  groups  of  children  and  are  respon- 
sible for  their  health  care  needs.  They 
get  permission  from  the  childrens’ 
doctors  to  administer  medications 
when  necessary. 

TLC  is  for  campers  who  have 
cancer  as  well  as  those  whose  cancer 
is  in  remission  and  those  who  are 
cured  of  the  disease.  Baumann 
estimates  that  of  the  60  percent  of  the 
campers  who  have  had  cancer  at 
some  point  in  their  lives,  30  to  40 
percent  currently  are  being  treated  for 
the  disease. 

Perhaps  the  highlight  of  the  week 
is  the  overnight,  which  occurs  at  the 
end  of  camp.  For  many  of  the  chil- 
dren, this  represents  the  week’s 
greatest  challenge,  especially  for 
those  who  have  never  spent  a night 
away  from  home. 

“It’s  a lot  of  fun  seeing  them 
become  independent  and  have  fun,” 
says  Baumann. 

The  camp  welcomes  volunteers, 
particularly  medical  personnel. 

Those  interested  in  helping  at  TLC 


next  summer  are  encouraged  to 
contact  Joan  Townsend  with  the 
Lombard  Junior  Woman’s  Club,  at 
(708)-620-7970. 


Conference,  from  page  2 

Other  Rush  presentations  con- 
cerned new  treatments  for  the  symp- 
toms of  AIDS  and  AIDS-related 
complications  such  as  herpes  simplex. 
One  study,  by  Constance  Benson, 

M.D.,  looks  at  AIDS  as  it  affects 
women.  She  found  that,  with  the 
exception  of  gynecological  problems, 
HIV  disease  progression  and  survival  is 
similar  among  women  and  gay  men. 

Other  research  examines  the 
usefulness  of  safer  sexual  practices — 
for  example,  always  using  a condom — 
in  preventing  the  transmission  of  HIV. 
A study  of  1 3 couples  in  which  one 
partner  was  HIV  positive  and  the  other 
was  HIV  negative  found  no  incidence 
of  HIV  transmission  among  couples 
who  followed  safer  sex  practices.  “This 
is  another  piece  of  evidence  that  these 
practices  really  do  work,”  says  Pam 
Urbanski,  M.S.,  R.N.,  who  headed  the 
study. 


Brian  Piccolo  remembered 

At  festivities  June  15,  Chicago  Bears  coach  Mike  Ditka  presented  the 
Brian  Piccolo  Award  to  Chris  Zorich,  1991  defensive  tackle. 
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In  the  news 

The  New  York  Times  quoted  David 
Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychiatry,  about  his 
research  on  teen  suicide,  particularly 
the  high  rate  of  suicide  among 
children  of  police  officers.  Subse- 
quently, a letter  to  the  editor  by  Dr. 
Clark,  describing  the  role  of  guns  in 
suicide,  was  printed  on  the  editorial 
page. 

In  another  New  York  Times 
article,  Robert  De  Cresce,  M.D., 

Office  of  Consoli- 
dated Laboratory  Services,  com- 
mented on  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
the  I-Stat  system  - a new  portable 
device  for  analyzing  blood  at  the 
bedside. 

A front-page  article  in  the 
“Tempo”  section  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  profiled  Academy  Award- 
winning actor  Rod  Steiger’s  battle  with 
depression.  The  article  also  described 
the  grand  opening  of  the  Rush  Institute 
for  Mental  Well-Being,  and  quoted  Jan 
Fawcett,  M.D.,  psychiatry,  and  Joan 
Weinberg,  R.N,  president  of  the 
Medical  Center’s  Woman’s  Board. 
Steiger  attended  the  grand  opening 
May  27  as  a special  guest  of  the 
Woman’s  Board. 

In  an  interview  with  WJJD-AM/ 
WJMX-FM,  Mildred  Kemp,  Ph.D., 
R.N.,  operating  room  and  surgical 
nursing,  discussed  preventing  pres- 
sure ulcers. 

A Chicago  Sun-Times  “MedLife” 
cover  story  featured  John  Zajecka, 
M.D.,  psychiatry,  and  Elaine  Scorza, 
M.S.,  R.N.,  C.S.,  psychiatry,  who 
discussed  symptoms  of  and  treat- 
ments for  panic  disorder. 

In  a Time  magazine  cover  story 
about  the  causes  and  treatments  of 
asthma,  Allan  Luskin,  M.D.,  immu- 
nology/microbiology, commented  on 
the  risk  of  a child  getting  asthma 
from  secondhand  smoke. 

Cosmopolitan  magazine  quoted 
Lois  Halstead,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  mater- 
nal-child nursing,  on  the  importance 
of  early  diagnosis  in  treating 
endometriosis,  a condition  in  which 
the  uterine  lining  grows  outside  of  a 
woman’s  uterus. 


Robert  Rosenson,  M.D.,  cardiol- 
ogy, commented  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  on  reports  that  suggest  nicotine 
patches  may  cause  heart  attacks  in 
those  who  smoke  while  wearing  them. 

The  AIDS  inpatient  unit  at  Rush 
was  mentioned  in  a Chicago  Reporter 
article  that  looked  at  how  an  AIDS 
patient  copes  with  the  disease.  John 
Principe,  M.D.,  internal  medicine, 
and  Mary  Ann  Winters,  MSW, 
were  quoted. 

Calvin  Brown,  Jr.,  M.D., 

rheumatology,  discussed  treatments 
for  osteoporosis  in  an  article  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune’ s “WomaNews” 
section. 

The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (JAMA)  featured 
a report  on  the  benefit  of  oat  products 
in  reducing  blood  cholesterol  levels. 
The  report  was  written  by  experts 
from  several  institutions  including 
Michael  Davidson,  M.D.,  and  Lynn 
Dugan,  M.S.,  R.D.,  Chicago  Center 
for  Clinical  Research.  Dr.  Davidson 
also  was  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

In  an  interview  in  the  Chronicle 
of  Higher  Education , Lois  Nora, 
M.D.,  J.D.,  assistant  dean.  Rush 
Medical  College,  described  the 
precautions-certification  program 
implemented  by  the  college.  Taught 
to  students,  the  precautions  should 
help  to  minimize  the  risk  of  transmis- 
sion of  bloodbome  diseases,  such  as 
HIV,  from  patients  to  physicians. 
Stacie  Laff,  a third-year  medical 
student,  and  Larry  Goodman,  M.D., 
associate  dean.  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, also  were  quoted. 

In  an  interview  with  WBBM-TV, 
Kenneth  Boyer,  M.D.,  pediatrics  and 
immunology/microbiology,  discussed 
the  potential  danger  and  treatment  of 
Group  B Streptococcus. 

General  surgeon  Daniel  Deziel, 
M.D.,  commented  on  the  success  of 
laparoscopic  cholecystectomy 
(gallbladder  removal)  in  Physician' s 
Weekly. 

The  Rush  Poison  Control  Center 
was  profiled  in  the  Chicago  Reader. 
The  following  were  quoted:  Tony 
Burda,  R.Ph.,  Connie  Fischbein, 


C.S.P.I.,  Jack  Lipscomb,  R.Ph.,  all 

of  the  Rush  Poison  Control  Center; 
Newell  McElwee,  Pharm.D., 
M.S.P.H.,  internal  medicine,  and 
Peter  Butler,  vice  president  of 
administrative  affairs. 


Rush  Appointments 


Dr.  Brueschke 


Erich  E. 

Brueschke, 

M.D.,  family 
medicine,  has 
been  elected 
vice  dean  of 
Rush  Medi- 
cal College 
by  the 
Medical 
Center 

Trustees.  In  a 

related  action,  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
M.D.,  president  and  CEO  of  the 
Medical  Center,  appointed  Dr. 
Brueschke  associate  vice  president 
for  medical  affairs. 

Henry  R. 

Black,  M.D., 
preventive 
medicine,  was 
appointed 
chairman  of 
the  Depart- 
ment of 
Preventive 
Medicine. 

He  is  the 
Charles  J.  and 
Margaret  Roberts  Professor  of 
Preventive  Medicine. 

Mitchell  Sheinkop,  M.D., 
orthopedic  surgery,  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Joint  Replacement 
Program  in  the  Department  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery. 


Dr.  Black 


Appointments 

Janice  M.  Zeller,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 

medical  nursing,  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  for  Nursing  Research,  Na- 
tional Center  for  Nursing  Research, 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  1992- 
1996;  and  a member  of  the  Molecular 
Immunology  and  Vaccine  Develop- 
ment Panel  of  the  National  Task  Force 
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on  the  NIH  Strategic  Plan,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  1992. 

Bernard  R.  Bach,  Jr.,  M.D., 
orthopedic  surgery,  was  appointed  to 
the  following  positions:  Research 
Committee,  Arthroscopy  Association 
of  North  America;  Subcommittee  on 
the  Evaluation  of  the  Shoulder  and 
Elbow,  American  Academy  of 
Orthopaedic  Surgeons;  and  the 
editorial  review  board.  Physician  and 
Sports  Medicine. 

Samuel  P.  Gotoff,  M.D.,  pediat- 
rics, recently  assumed  the  office  of 
president  of  The  Chicago  Pediatric 
Society. 

C.  Anderson  Hedberg,  M.D., 

Rush  Medical  College,  has  assumed 
the  office  of  governor  for  the  Northern 
Illinois  Region  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians. 

Kudos 

The  Holland  Society  awarded  Robert 
R.  Schenck,  M.D.,  hand  surgery,  its 
Distinguished  Achievement  Medal  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting.  Dr.  Schenck 
was  honored  for  excellence  in 
microsurgery. 

The  Academy  of  Parish  Clergy 
named  Clergy  Ethics  in  a Changing 
Society  (Westminster/John  Knox  Press, 
1991)  one  of  its  Top  Ten  Books  of  the 
Year.  Russell  Burck,  Ph.D.,  religion, 
health  and  human  values,  was  co-editor 
of  the  book. 

Speeches/Lectures/ 

Presentations 

James  M.  Kerns,  Ph.D.,  anatomy: 
“The  limited  influence  of  applied  d.c. 
electrical  fields  on  nerve  regenera- 
tion,” The  First  World  Congress  for 
Electricity  and  Magnetism  in  Biology 
and  Medicine,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  FL, 
June  18,  1992. 

Keith  Berndtson,  M.D.,  corpo- 
rate health  center:  “The  business 
implications  of  mind-body  health,” 
Graduate  School  of  Business,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 

Robert  R.  Schenck,  M.D.,  ortho- 
pedic surgery:  “Current  treatment  of 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome,”  the  Fifth  Inter- 


national Congress  of  Hand  Surgery, 
Paris,  France,  May  25-28,  1992. 

Susan  L.  MacLean,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 
medical  nursing:  “Gaining  clarifica- 
tion on  decision-making  definitions 
and  processes  within  an  information 
processing  framework,”  Midwest 
Nursing  Research  Society  Confer- 
ence, Chicago,  IL. 

Naya  Shahinpour,  D.N.Sc., 

R.N.,  medical  nursing:  “Coping  with 
non-insulin  dependent  diabetes 
mellitus,”  Endocrine  Nurses  Society, 
San  Antonio,  TX,  June  24,  1992. 

Donna  Bergen,  M.D.,  neurologi- 
cal sciences:  “American  education  in 
neurology,”  Tenth  Pan-African 
Congress  of  Neurology,  Marrakesh, 
Morocco,  May  21,  1992. 

Carolyn  V.  Kirschner,  M.D., 
obstetrics  and  gynecology:  “Manage- 
ment of  breast  diseases,”  Obstetrics  and 
Gynecology  Review  Course,  Westin 
Hotel,  Chicago,  IL,  June  4,  1992. 

Richartfc.  Rawlins,  Ph.D., 
obstetrics  and  gynecology:  “Assisted 
reproduction  for  nonhuman  pri- 
mates,” Serono  Conference  on  In 
Vitro  Fertilization  and  Embryo 
Transfer  in  Primates,  Beaverton,  OR, 
May  28-31,  1992. 

Edgardo  L.  Yordan,  M.D., 
obstetrics  and  gynecology:  “Cancer 
of  the  cervix,”  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology Review  Course,  Westin  Hotel, 
Chicago,  IL,  June  5,  1992. 

Bernard  R.  Bach,  Jr.,  M.D., 
orthopedic  surgery:  “The  role  of 
arthroscopy  in  the  degenerative 
knee,”  spring  meeting  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania Orthopaedic  Society, 

Naples,  FL,  May  1,  1992. 

Barbara  D.  Anderson,  M.S., 
R.D.,  nutrition  services:  “Formative 
evaluation  of  an  interactive  computer 
nutrition  game  for  4th  & 5th  grade 
students,”  The  Society  for  Nutrition 
Education  Annual  Conference, 
Washington,  D.C.,  July  17,  1992. 

David  C.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychia- 
try: “Assisted  suicide:  Murder  or 
mercy?”  annual  University  of  Chi- 
cago Alumni  Forum,  Chicago,  IL, 
June  5,  1992.  “Risk,  resiliency  and 
development:  Research  and  interven- 
tions,” W.  T.  Grant  Foundation- 


sponsored  conference,  Kiawah  Island, 
SC,  May  28-31,  1992. 

James  L.  Cavanaugh,  M.D., 
psychiatry:  “Violent  crime  and 
mental  illness:  Diagnostic  trends,” 
(Copresenters:  Thomas  W. 

Haywood,  M.A.,  psychiatry,  John  M. 
Davis,  M.D.,  University  of  Illinois, 
Dan  A.  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Northwestern 
University),  145th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C.,  May  5,  1992. 

Peter  R.  Jaffe,  R.T.(T),  and 
Katherine  Griem,  M.D.,  radiation 
therapy:  “Careers  in  radiation 
therapy,”  Foreman  High  School, 
Chicago,  IL,  during  Career  Day 
sponsored  by  the  Harvard  Club. 

Lawrence  F.  Layfer,  M.D., 
rheumatology:  “The  history  of 
scleroderma,”  Scleroderma  Founda- 
tion of  Greater  Chicago,  Glenview, 

IL,  July  12,  1992. 

Guidelines  for  submitting  “Rush 
People”  information:  Call  Gloria 
Russell  at  extension  25580  to  request 
forms.  All  forms  should  be  typed  and 
submitted  to  the  editor  no  later  than 
the  first  week  of  the  month  preceding 
publication  of  NewsRounds. 
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At  Flag  Day  June  12,  James  Gindl,  engineering,  Air  Force 
veteran,  shakes  hands  with  children  from  Haugan  Elementary 
School.  The  children  later  performed  songs  and  dances 
commemorating  Flag  Day. 


(\)  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
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J)octors  speak  out  on  women’s  health  issues 


The  American  Medical  Association  has 
designated  September  as  “ Women  in 
Medicine  Month."  NewsRounds 
salutes  the  women  who  make  up  22 
percent  of  the  medical  staff  at  Rush. 
Five  of  these  doctors  comment  here  on 
research  in  women’ s health. 

Has  research  favored  studying  men 
over  studying  women?  A 1990  report 
from  the  American  Medical 
Association’s  Council  on  Ethical  and 
Judicial  Affairs  cited  sex  differences  in 
the  treatment  of  women,  noting  that 
although  women  receive  more  exami- 
nations and  tests  than  men,  they  have 
less  access  to  certain  major  treatments, 
such  as  cardiac  catheterization.  Also, 
the  report  acknowledged  a general  lack  of 
available  medical  research  on  women. 

“If  one  wanted  to  know  where 
research  is  lacking,  we  could  go  into  a 
litany,  because  women  rarely  have 
been  featured  in  research,”  says 
Carolyn  Lopez,  M.D.,  assistant  dean, 
Rush  Medical  College. 

For  example,  coronary  artery 
disease  in  women  generally  was 
ignored  in  studies,  and  most  of  the 
research  featured  male  participants. 

“Some  physicians  believed  that 
women  were  at  lower  risk  for  heart 
disease  and  didn’t  study  them,”  says 
Annabelle  Volgman,  M.D.,  cardiology. 
“In  the  last  10  years,  statistics  have 
shown  otherwise.” 

Studies  have  suggested  that  more 


Nancy  Lance,  M.D. 


Melody  Cobleigh,  M.D. 

women  than  men  die  from  first  heart 
attacks,  and  heart  disease  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  death  in  women  over 
67  years  old. 

Lack  of  funding  for  research  on 
women’s  health  has  hurt  efforts  to  find 
treatments  for  diseases  predominantly 
of  concern  to  women,  such  as 
osteoporosis  and  breast  cancer. 

“The  recent  reauthorization  bill  for 
the  National  Cancer  Institute — that 
included  a big  raise  in  funding  for 
breast  cancer  research — failed  in  Con- 
gress. This  year,  1 85,000  women  will  get 
breast  cancer,”  says  Melody  Cobleigh, 
M.D.,  medical  oncology.  “I  think 
women  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  breast  cancer  is  a political  issue.” 

Lois  Nora,  M.D.,  J.D.,  assistant 
dean.  Rush  Medical  College,  says, 
however,  that  awareness  of  gender  bias 
in  research  has  increased.  “Nationally, 
we’ve  recognized  that  ignoring 
women’s  health  is  a mistake  of  enor- 
mous proportion.” 

To  address  the  problem.  Dr.  Nora 
says  that  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  (NIH),  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Bemadine  Healy,  has  developed 
the  Office  of  Research  in  Women’s 
Health  to  review  research  proposals 
and  to  make  sure  that  women  are 
included  in  studies. 

“The  issue  is  to  begin  to  consider 
women  in  the  research  that  we  do  and 
to  ask  how  studies  affect  both  sexes,” 
says  Dr.  Lopez. 


Another  NIH  project — the 
Women’s  Health  Initiative — will 
monitor  the  health  of  some  1 50,000 
women  over  age  50  to  study  the 
incidence  and  risk  factors  for  heart 
disease,  cancer  and  osteoporosis. 

A key  reason  for  the  increased  atten- 
tion to  women  ’ s health  issues  is  the  rising 
number  of  women  in  medicine.  With 
more  women  entering  the  field,  a “snow- 
ball” effect  occurs — more  women  physi- 
cians to  treat  more  women  and  to 
research  their  health  care  concerns. 

“Rush  has  made  a significant  effort 
to  increase  the  number  of  women  in  its 
medical  school  classes,”  says  Dr.  Nora. 

Women  made  up  54.2  percent  of 
last  year’s  freshman  class  at  Rush 
Medical  College.  Women  are  50.7 
percent  of  the  entire  medical  school 
student  population. 

Now  the  challenge  for  faculty  is  to 
continue  influencing  future  generations 
of  women  physicians. 

“As  we  teach,  I think  we  need  to 
encourage  women  medical  school 
students  and  residents  to  be  interested 
in  pursuing  research  in  women’s  health 
care  issues,”  says  Nancy  Lance,  M.D., 
assistant  chairperson.  Department  of 
Medicine. 

“The  very  fact  that  more  women 
are  coming  into  the  field  to  accelerate 
and  increase  change  is  exciting,”  says 
Dr.  Nora. 

Cover  photo:  Annabelle  Volgman,  M.D. 
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Rush  nurse  helps  organize 
network  to  prevent  violence 


In  an  effort  to  quell  the  problem  of 
violence  in  society,  Wendy  Taylor, 
M.S.,  R.N.,  has  joined  with  people 
from  various  other  professions  and 
organizations  to  form  the  Illinois 
Council  for  the  Prevention  of  Vio- 
lence. 

The  statewide  organization  will 
be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Illinois, 
according  to  Taylor,  coordinator  of 
the  Rush  Family  Violence  Program. 

“We  want  to  reeducate  the  public 
about  violence  issues  and  how 
prevalent  it  is.  Ideally,  we’d  like  to 
change  people’s  attitudes  and  behav- 
iors,” says  Taylor.  It  is  an  effort  not 
unlike  the  campaign  to  stop  drunk 
driving,  she  explains. 

To  educate  the  public  about  all 
forms  of  violence — from  violence 
among  family  members  to  violence 
among  strangers — the  organization 
plans  to  be  involved  in  research 
projects,  education  programs  in  the 
schools  and  policy  planning. 

The  organization,  which  has 
applied  for  not-for-profit  status,  had 
its  beginnings  six  months  ago,  after  a 
statewide  conference  on  violence 
issues.  People  at  the  conference 
expressed  an  interest  in  starting  up  a 
statewide  network. 

Taylor  is  among  45  people 
representing  more  than  33  agencies 
in  Illinois  who  have  been  meeting 
monthly  to  fashion  the  organization’s 
mission  statement  and  bylaws  and 
establish  a board  of  directors. 

According  to  Vicki  Biddle  from 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Public 
Health,  who  is  on  the  council’s 
planning  committee,  Taylor’s  work 
with  the  Rush  Family  Violence 
Program  has  been  a great  asset  to  the 
start-up  of  the  Illinois  Council  for  the 
Prevention  of  Violence. 

“Rush’s  program  is  a model  for 
the  state  and  a model  for  the  country. 
It’s  a leader  in  showing  people  what 
needs  to  happen  in  a hospital  setting 
in  working  with  victims  of  violence,” 
says  Biddle. 

Both  Taylor  and  Biddle  hope  to 
get  people  from  a broad  range  of 
professions — including  teachers, 
police,  social  workers  and  lawyers — 
involved  in  the  organization. 


Wendy  Taylor,  coordinator  of  the 
Rush  Family  Violence  Program: 

“We  want  to  reeducate  the  public 
about  violence  issues.” 

“We  believe  that  effective 
violence  prevention  efforts  have  to 
take  place  on  a multidisciplinary 
level,”  says  Biddle. 

If  you  are  interested  in  joining 
the  planning  committee,  call  Wendy 
Taylor  at  ext.  22873. 

Hepatitis  screening 
scheduled 

This  month.  Rush  employees  can  be 
screened  for  hepatitis  B and  C as  part 
of  the  Medical  Center’s  Hepatitis 
Education  Program  (HEP).  The 
screening,  which  is  free  and  open  to 
the  public,  will  be  held  September 
11,  16,  and  1 8,  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m., 
in  the  Atrium  lobby. 

Says  Donald  Jensen,  M.D.:  “The 
medical  community  is  extremely 
concerned  about  hepatitis  B and  C 
because  both  can  lead  to  chronic 
hepatitis — a serious  and  potentially 
fatal  liver  disease  that  increases  an 
individual’s  risk  of  cirrhosis  and  liver 
cancer.” 


AIDS  research  gets  boost 

Children  from  the  Crow  Island  School 
in  Winnetka  raised  $600  last  spring  for 
AIDS  research  at  Rush.  The  money 
will  help  fund  the  research  of  Alan 
Landay,  Ph.D.,  Department  of  Immu- 
nology and  Microbiology. 

Sign  up  to  walk 

The  Third  Annual  AIDS  Walk 
Chicago  is  scheduled  for  Sunday, 
September  20.  Registration  for  the 
10K  walk  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m.  at  a 
tent  set  up  near  the  Chicago  Yacht 
Club.  Money  raised  from  pledges 
will  go  to  local  AIDS  organizations. 
To  register  and  for  more  information, 
call  Neil  Forster,  ext.  25550. 

Looking  for  a carrel? 

The  Library  of  Rush  University  has 
22  locked  carrels  that  are  assigned 
each  quarter  on  a non-renewable, 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  The 
carrels,  located  on  the  seventh  floor, 
are  available  to  people  who  do  not 
have  desk  space  and  who  need  to  use 
library  materials  for  extensive 
research.  If  interested,  apply  at  the 
library’s  reference  desk. 

Allied  Health  Week: 

Sept.  28  - Oct.  2 

The  week  will  recognize  the  impor- 
tant role  allied  health  professionals 
play  in  health  care  delivery  at  Rush. 

A highlight  of  the  week  will  be  the 
Employee  Health  Fair,  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  October  1,  from  I p.m.  to 
4 p.m.  in  the  Atrium  lobby. 

Support  groups  meet 

The  following  support  groups  have 
begun  meeting  at  the  Medical  Center: 

Alcoholics  Anonymous 
Tues.,  Weds.,  at  7 p.m. 

Cafeteria,  Rm.  210 

Rational  Recovery 
Weds.,  7 p.m. 

Cafeteria,  Rm.  21  1 

Gamblers  Anonymous  (open  meeting) 
Fri.,  6 p.m. 

Academic  Facility,  Rm.  712 
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^jJ-ardening  is  therapy  at  Bowman  Center 


Patient  Earl  Jones  and  recreational  therapist  Patricia  Awe , C.T.R.S.,  tend  to  a 
garden  at  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for  the  Elderly. 


Take  a walk  near  the  “El”  tracks  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Johnston  R. 
Bowman  Health  Center  for  the 
Elderly  (JRB)  and  you  will  see 
concrete  planters,  brimming  with 
flowers  and  plants  of  all  colors  and 
varieties.  They  are  the  centerpiece  of 
a flourishing  horticulture  therapy 
program — begun  five  years  ago — for 
patients  at  JRB. 

It’s  a common  sight  on  Tuesday 
afternoons:  small  groups  of  people 
tending  to  the  miniature  gardens  that 
have  sprung  up  in  the  planters.  The 
30-inch-high  containers  are  designed 
so  that  people  in  wheelchairs  can 
access  them. 

“Out  here  in  the  garden,  they  can 
feel  more  independent,  more  normal, 
more  a part  of  the  community,”  says 
Laureen  Hayes,  R.M.T.-B.C.,  direc- 
tor of  therapeutic  recreation  at  the 
center.  Many  of  the  patients  might  be 
away  from  home,  and  perhaps  from 
their  gardens  there,  for  a month  or 
more. 

This  type  of  therapy  helps  with 
patients’  physical  rehabilitation,  too. 

It  exposes  people  to  a familiar 
leisure-time  activity  and  challenges 
them  to  reach,  handle  tools  and  try 
out  skills  they  may  have  lost,  says 
Hayes. 

On  the  annual  field  trip  to  local 
garden  shops  to  scout  up  plants  for 
the  gardens,  Hayes  makes  a point  to 
find  flowers  with  brilliantly  colored 
petals  or  fuzzy  leaves,  or  flowers  that 
smell  good.  “For  the  many  elderly 
patients  who  are  visually  impaired, 
we  try  to  provide  plants  that  have  a 
distinctive  smell  or  texture  because 
this  is  better  for  the  therapy  process,” 
says  Hayes. 

This  summer  25  to  30  varieties  of 
plants — including  peppermint 
geranium.  Dusty  Miller,  ginger  mint, 
lemon  balm,  and  tangerine  mari- 
gold— fill  the  planters.  Peppers, 
tomatoes  and  a variety  of  herbs  also 
are  planted  and  then  harvested  late  in 
the  summer. 

A passion  for  gardening  is  what 
spurred  Mary  Ellen  Heelan,  M.M., 
director  of  planning  and  marketing 
for  JRB,  to  start  up  the  center’s 


horticulture  therapy  program  in  the 
summer  of  1988.  She  felt  that  this 
type  of  therapy  would  be  a perfect 
complement  to  other  therapy  pro- 
grams, including  art  and  music, 
already  in  place  at  JRB. 

“The  thing  about  gardening  is 
that  almost  everybody  can  take  care 
of  a house  plant,”  says  Heelan. 
“People  enjoy  nurturing  and  helping 
things  to  grow.” 

To  get  started,  JRB  contracted 
with  the  Chicago  Botanic  Garden, 
which  works  with  various  institutions 
in  the  Chicago  area  to  establish 
horticulture  therapy  programs.  The 
horticulture  therapy  services  program 
of  the  Chicago  Botanic  Garden 
recommended  the  concrete  planters 
and  provided  all  the  plant  materials 
as  well  as  two  years  of  hands-on 
training  and  guidance  to  get  the 
program  up  and  running. 

“One  of  the  most  striking  aspects 
of  the  program  at  Bowman  is  how 
deeply  it  has  taken  root,”  says 
Matthew  Frazel,  supervisor  of 
horticulture  therapy  services  at  the 
Chicago  Botanic  Garden.  “It  has 
sustained  itself  and  continued,  and 
the  staff  at  Bowman  has  included  it 


in  its  treatment  program.” 

In  1990,  the  gardens  in  JRB’s 
program  won  first  prize  in  an  annual 
city  wide  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Botanic  Garden. 

What  does  Hayes  think  is  the 
best  part  of  the  horticulture  therapy 
program?  “I  think  it’s  the  patient 
response.  There’s  a patient  who  said 
to  me,  ‘I  just  feel  so  much  better  out 
here  in  the  garden,’  ” says  Hayes. 

Cover  photo:  JRB  patient  Ruby  Woods 


We  want  to  hear 
from  you 

Pay  us  a visit  Monday,  September 
14.  The  editors  of  NewsRounds 
will  be  at  a table  outside  the 
cafeteria  from  1 1 :30  a.m.  to  1 
p.m.  on  that  day  to  talk  to  you 
about  your  impressions  of  the 
Medical  Center’s  employee 
newsletter.  We  look  forward  to 
hearing  your  ideas.  See  you  then. 
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rofessional  Nursing  Staff  officers  elected 


Nora  Paulford-Lecher,  M.S.N.,  R.N., 
has  been  elected  the  new  president  of 
the  1 ,350-member  Professional 
Nursing  Staff  at  Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s  Medical  Center. 

The  Professional  Nursing  Staff  at 
Rush  is  a voluntary  organization  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  the  quality  of  nurs- 
ing care,  nursing  education  and  clinical 
nursing  research  at  the  institution. 

Paulford-Lecher  succeeds  Margaret 
Waszkiewicz,  M.S.,  R.N.,  who  now  will 
serve  a one-year  term  as  past-president 
of  the  organization.  Other  elected 
officers  include  Teresa  Anne  Savage, 
M.S.,  R.N.,  president-elect;  Gia 
Crisanti,  B.S.N.,  R.N.,  secretary;  and 
Elizabeth  A.  Rochford,  B.S.N.,  R.N., 
treasurer. 

Officers  began  their  terms  July  1 . 


From  left,  Nora 
Paulford- 
Lecher,  M.S.N., 
R.N.,  Teresa 
Anne  Savage, 
M.S.,  R.N.,  Gia 
Crisanti,  B.S.N., 
R.N.,  and 
Elizabeth  A. 
Rochford, 
B.S.N.,  R.N. 


Space-age  technology  comes  to  Rush 


Gary  Alder,  D.D.S.,  (left),  demonstrates  the  CEREC  system, 
while  an  Associated  Press  photographer  gets  a picture. 


Using  computers  and  space-age 
material.  Rush  dentists  can  now  create 
natural-looking  fillings  that  may  prove 
longer  lasting  than  ordinary  fillings  and 
are  less  expensive  than  crowns. 

Gary  Alder,  D.D.S.,  assistant 
professor  of  general  surgery  (dentistry 
section),  calls  the  ceramic  reconstruc- 
tion (CEREC)  system  one  of  the  most 
significant  improvements  in  dental 
technology  in  decades.  Dr.  Alder  has 
been  using  the  system  for  several 
months. 

“This  technology  has  definite 
advantages  over  conventional  restora- 
tions or  crowns,”  he  says.  “It  eliminates 
the  need  for  impressions  or  temporary 
fillings.  And  unlike  crowns,  the 
ceramic  reconstruction  preserves  all 
possible  natural  tooth  structure.”  So, 
patients  should  be  able  to  maintain 
better  oral  hygiene  and  keep  their  gums 
healthy. 

The  system  uses  a unique  restor- 
ative material  that  closely  resembles 
natural  tooth  enamel,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  hardness.  “It’s  flexible  like  a 
natural  tooth  and  therefore  stronger 
than  most  filling  materials  we’ve  used 


in  the  past,  with 
the  exception  of 
gold  or  other 
metals,”  says 
Dr.  Alder. 

The  CEREC 
system  is 
mobile,  and 
includes  a 
computer,  a 
miniature  TV 
camera  and  a 
milling  device. 

After  the  dentist 
prepares  the 
tooth,  he 
optically  scans 
the  tooth  with 
the  camera, 
which  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  an 
electric  toothbrush.  An  image  of  the 
tooth  appears  on  the  computer  screen. 
The  dentist  then  designs  the  restoration 
by  using  a track  ball  located  on  top  of 
the  unit,  a process  which  takes  about 
three  minutes. 

A tooth-colored  ceramic  block  is 
then  placed  into  the  milling  section  of 
the  unit,  and  in  about  eight  minutes,  a 


restoration  is  made.  The  dentist  then 
bonds  the  milled  restoration  into  the 
tooth,  which  allows  the  tooth  to  regain 
its  original  strength  and  beauty. 

While  new  in  the  United  States, 
the  CEREC  system  has  been  used  for 
several  years  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  About  100  U.S.  dentists  are 
now  using  it,  according  to  the  company 
which  manufactures  the  CEREC  system. 
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jyjedical  Records  Department  makes  strides 


This  article  is  the  first  of  two  about 
Rush’s  Medical  Records  Department. 

Director  of  Medical  Records  Susan 
Scatchell,  M.S.,  has  a blueprint  for 
running  the  department  that  doesn’t 
include  the  word  “can’t.”  Under  her 
leadership,  the  department,  located  in 
Room  101  Rawson,  is  discarding  some 
of  its  old  procedures  and  becoming 
more  streamlined. 

Scatchell  came  to  Rush  a year  ago 
from  a North  Side  hospital,  where  she 
supervised  a medical  records  staff  of 
72 — the  same  number  of  employees 
she  oversees  now.  But  her  Rush  staff 
handles  twice  the  number  of  records 
than  that  of  her  former  team — includ- 
ing 27,000  inpatient  and  37,000 
emergency  room  charts  that  enter  and 
leave  the  department  each  year.  The 
volume  of  work  created  problems 
Scatchell  knew  needed  immediate 
attention. 

“Our  release  of  information  section 
received  1 50  to  200  requests  a day  for 
chart  information,”  says  Scatchell. 

“The  three  employees  in  that  area 
couldn’t  handle  all  those  requests  at 
once,  so  people  ended  up  calling  two  to 
four  times  to  get  results.” 

When  Scatchell  first  came  on 
board,  she  noticed  backlogs  in  several 
areas  in  the  department,  so  she  enlisted 
the  help  of  1 8 day  workers — employ- 
ees who  are  deployed  by  human 
resources  to  departments  that  need 
extra  help — plus  copy  and  microfilm- 


ing services  to  archive  charts  that  were 
dated  before  1980. 

“I  wanted  the  day  workers  to  help 
clear  up  our  backlog  so  I could  see  the 
true  needs  of  the  department.  Maybe 
we  needed  additional  staff,  or  maybe 
we  could  manage  our  current  workload 
by  streamlining  and  eventually  auto- 
mating our  procedures,”  says  Scatchell. 
Her  goal  is  to  automate  the  department 
by  training  staff  on  software  that  can 
help  them  accomplish  tasks  they  now 
complete  by  hand. 

One  of  these  tasks  involves  a long- 
standing problem  in  the  department — 
updating  delinquent  records.  When  a 
chart  is  missing  information,  it  is  filed 
in  the  Medical  Records  Satellite  Office 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Academic 
Facility.  Staff  in  this  area  notify 
physicians’  offices  about  the  missing 
information,  and  request  that  the  doctor 
come  to  the  office  and  complete  the 
record  in  person. 

Some  of  the  physicians  are  very 
diligent  about  completing  their  charts, 
says  Scatchell.  But  of  the  400  letters  a 
week  the  staff  sends  to  physicians, 
many  get  no  response. 

A buildup  of  incomplete  medical 
records  can  have  serious  repercussions, 
explains  Scatchell.  Until  complete, 
records  cannot  be  sent  to  insurance 
companies.  Medicare  or  Medicaid  for 
payment,  and  a high  delinquency  rate 
can  jeopardize  the  hospital’s  accreditation. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Medical 
Records  Committee  and  the  Medical 


Susan 

Scatchell, 

M.S., 

director  of 
the  Medical 
Records 
Department. 


Staff  Executive  Committee,  Scatchell 
began  to  enforce  a policy  of  account- 
ability— a new  concept  in  the  problem 
of  chart  delinquency. 

The  policy,  which  went  into  effect 
July  1 , states  that  if  a physician  re- 
ceives six  letters  in  three  months  about 
delinquent  charts,  and  doesn’t  respond, 
the  doctor  must  appear  before  the 
Medical  Records  Committee. 

If  the  physician  does  not  show 
up,  he  or  she  must  appear  before  the 
Medical  Staff  Executive  Committee, 
or  forfeit  the  right  to  admit  patients  or 
perform  surgery,  says  Scatchell. 

When  notices  were  sent  about  the 
policy,  the  Medical  Records  Satellite 
Office  reported  a 48  percent  response 
rate  to  delinquency  letters — a much 
higher  rate  than  normal. 

“Delinquency  has  been  a chronic 
problem  at  Rush  for  some  time,  and 
the  accrediting  bodies  recently 
suggested  we  get  our  house  in  order,” 
says  Philip  Chor,  M.D.,  an  assistant 
attending  physician  in  psychiatry  and 
chairman  of  the  Medical  Records 
Committee.  “We  hoped  these  mea- 
sures would  rectify  the  situation 
promptly.  So  far,  there’s  been  a 
definite  improvement.” 

“I  was  surprised  to  discover  that 
some  physicians  were  actually  glad 
that  we  were  getting  serious  about  the 
delinquency  problem,”  says 
Scatchell. 

Now  that  the  first  steps  have  been 
taken  to  help  the  department  become 
more  efficient,  Scatchell  feels  she’s 
laid  the  groundwork  for  the  future. 

Greg  Knepper,  assistant  vice 
president  of  patient  support  services 
and  the  person  who  oversees  the 
department,  is  optimistic,  too.  “What 
I’m  the  most  proud  of  is  the  willing- 
ness of  the  staff,  the  section  managers 
and  Sue  to  make  the  changes.  They’re 
making  consistent  progress.  . . and 
it’s  that  progress  that  will  eventually 
lead  them  to  dramatic  results.” 

Cover  photo:  Evening  shift  supervisor 
Ramos  Tolbert  and  Deborah  Vanden- 
broucke,  Information  Services,  face 
the  paperwork  that  piles  up  over  the 
weekend. 
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great  day  at  Great  America 


Saturday,  August  22,  Rush  employees  and 
their  families  and  friends  celebrated 
RushFest  at  Great  America. 


The  “ Shockwave ” takes  riders  for  a stomach-churning  spin. 


Gwendolyn  Lewis,  R.N.,  (center),  and  her  family  get 
together  for  a day  of  rides,  food  and  fun. 


Guadalupe  Jasso,  her  daughter  and  a furry  friend 
take  a minute  to  pose  for  a picture. 


1992  Career  Fair:  Don’t  miss  it 


Take  some  steps  to  chart  your  future  at  the 
1992  Career  Fair  sponsored  by  Training 
and  Organizational  Development. 

Scheduled  for  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  and  Friday,  September  25,  the 
fair  will  be  held  in  the  Atrium  lobby 
from  1 1 a.m.  to  2 p.m.  each  day. 
Representatives  from  a number  of 
Medical  Center  departments  including 
human  resources,  radiology,  security, 
and  occupational  therapy  will  be 
there. 

In  addition,  representatives 
from  Chicago  area  colleges,  including 


DePaul  University  and  Chicago  State 
University,  will  be  on  hand 
to  meet  with  Medical  Center  employ- 
ees interested  in  learning  more 
about  opportunities  in  the  health 
care  field. 

And  you  won’t  want  to  miss  the 
raffle  sponsored  by  Training  and 
Organization  Development.  Full-time 
employees  not  currently  getting 
tuition  reimbursement  will  be  eligible 
to  participate  in  a raffle  that  includes 
up  to  $500  in  prepaid  tuition  and  a 
meeting  with  a career  counselor. 


Another  Rush 
doctor  named  best 

In  the  August  issue  of  NewsRounds 
Robert  Katz,  M.D.,  was  inadver- 
tently omitted  from  the  article 
“Creme  de  la  creme:  16  doctors 
named  best  in  the  business.” 

Dr.  Katz,  who  is  associate 
professor  of  medicine  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  also  was  listed  in 
the  book  The  Best  Doctors  in 
America,  1992-1993.  Our  apologies 
for  the  oversight. 
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Programs  foster  patients’  independence 


For  a person  suffering  from  a psychiat- 
ric illness  such  as  depression,  schizo- 
phrenia or  anxiety  disorder,  the  effects 
of  a hospital  stay  can  be  double-edged. 
With  the  constant  care  of  medical 
experts,  severe  symptoms  may  subside. 
But  the  inactivity  and  dependence 
imposed  by  a long  hospital  stay  can 
interfere  with  a person’s  ability  to  live 
independently  after  discharge. 

That’s  why  the  trend  in  psychiatry 
is  treatment  that  emphasizes  rehabilita- 
tion. “Controlling  the  symptoms  of  an 
illness  is  an  important  first  step.  But 
we  also  want  to  restore  a person’s 
ability  to  live  a full  and  productive 
life,”  says  Gwynne  Winsberg,  Ph.D., 
director  of  psychiatric  rehabilitation  for 
the  Rush  Institute  for  Mental  Well- 
Being. 

One  alternative  to  hospitalization 
is  the  institute’s  Rush  Day  Hospital. 
Here,  patients  receive  outpatient 
treatment  at  the  Medical  Center  from 
8:45  a.m.  to  3 p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday.  But  at  night  and  on  weekends, 
patients  live  at  home  — an  approach 
that  lets  them  maintain  family  and 
social  ties. 

Living  in  the  community  instead 
of  in  a hospital’s  protective  cocoon,  a 
person  constantly  faces  social  prob- 
lems, fears  and  other  issues  that 
interfere  with  the  ability  to  live  a 
normal  life.  But  the  Day  Hospital  turns 
this  into  an  advantage.  “In  treatment, 
patients  can  work  through  these 
problems  as  they  occur.  Instead  of 
becoming  more  withdrawn,  they  can 
improve  the  way  they  relate  to  other 
people,”  says  Cheryl  Lafferty,  M.S., 
R.N.,  Rush  Day  Hospital  program 
director.  Psychiatrist  Mary  Schaff, 
M.D.,  is  the  Day  Hospital’s  medical 
director. 

The  program’s  multidisciplinary 
staff  — psychiatrists,  nurses,  social 
workers  and  therapists  — devise  a 
treatment  plan  for  each  patient.  A plan 
may  include  medication,  therapy,  or  a 
combination  of  the  two. 

The  focus  of  treatment,  however, 
is  rehabilitation.  Through  educational 
seminars,  patients  learn  about  the 
effects  of  medication,  good  nutrition 
and  other  topics  related  to  self-care. 


Vocation  workshops  prepare  them  for 
reentry  into  the  workplace.  Activities 
such  as  sessions  on  shopping  and  food 
preparation,  art  therapy  and  community 
outings  foster  other  important  skills. 

“We  see  care  as  a collaboration 
between  the  patient  and  the  Day 
Hospital’s  staff,”  says  Lafferty.  “We 
can  empower  patients  by  teaching  them 
skills  that  will  help  them  manage  then- 
own  illness  — and  their  own  lives.” 

Another  innovative  program,  the 
Rush  Residential  Center,  is  a 10-unit 
residence,  or  group  home,  for  people  at 
various  stages  of  psychiatric  illness  and 
recovery.  Residence  at  the  center  is 
part  of  a patient’s  overall  treatment 
plan,  which  may  also  include  day 
hospitalization  or  another  form  of 
outpatient  therapy. 

The  center,  which  is  located  at 
1402  W.  Harrison,  celebrated  its  one- 
year  anniversary  in  July.  Residence 
there  is  an  option  for  patients  who 
aren’t  considered  to  be  a danger  to 
themselves  or  others.  For  some,  it  is  a 
follow-up  to  hospitalization.  Other 
residents  are  in  treatment  at  the  Rush 
Day  Hospital.  Still  others  have  jobs  or 
attend  school,  but  aren’t  yet  ready  to 
live  on  their  own. 

“The  Rush  Residential  Center  is  a 
place  for  people  to  stay  while  they’re 
doing  other  things  like  treatment,  work 
or  school,”  explains  Dr.  Winsberg. 

“The  atmosphere  here  is  intentionally 
nonmedical.  Residents  are  engaged  in 
therapy  elsewhere.  But,  in  their  leisure 
time,  they  need  to  learn  to  talk  about 
their  interests,  not  their  illness.”  Dr. 
Winsberg  is  the  center’s  director  and 
Dr.  Schaff  is  the  medical  director. 

The  center’s  staff  encourages 
residents  to  fill  their  evening  and 
weekend  free  time  with  enriching 
activities,  such  as  art  classes,  gardening 
and  social  outings.  “We  try  to  organize 
activities  that  let  residents  use  the 
‘well’  parts  of  their  minds,”  says  Dr. 
Winsberg.  “The  joy  of  planting  a seed 
and  watching  it  grow,  the  excitement  of 
going  to  the  theater  with  friends  . . . 
these  experiences  can  be  healing.” 

House  manager  at  the  center,  Mark 
Contomo,  and  other  staff  offer  24- 
hour-a-day  supervision.  The  staff 


provides  a relatively  structured  envi- 
ronment — there  are  rules  that  each 
resident  must  follow.  But  within  this 
context,  residents  have  the  freedom  to 
make  decisions  that  affect  the  group. 

“People  who  come  to  the  center 
tend  to  want  to  isolate  themselves,  so 
we’ve  tried  to  create  an  atmosphere 
that  encourages  them  to  socialize  and 
make  friends,”  says  Dr.  Winsberg. 

“There’s  evidence  that  the  more 
freedom  patients  are  allowed,  the  more 
they  engage  in  the  healing  process. 
Hospitals  can  increase  isolation.  Our 
focus  is  to  bring  a person  back  into  the 
world,”  she  says. 


Watch  for  these 
United  Way  events 

This  year's  United  Way  campaign 
theme  is  “The  Wizard  of  Oz,” 
with  the  slogan  “Dreams  really 
can  come  true.” 

Sept.  16  Hero  Sandwich 

Day — cafeteria  lobby 

Oct.  5 Campaign  kick-off  for 
second-  and  third- 
shift  employees.  Cake 
and  punch  will  be 
served  from  6 p.m.- 
7 p.m.  for  second-shift 
employees  and  2 a.m.- 
3 a.m.  for  third-shift 
staff  in  the  employee 
vending  area  between 
Jelke  and  Murdock. 

Oct.  6 Kick-off  for  day-shift 
employees — cafeteria 
lobby,  1 1 a.m.-l  p.m. 

Oct.  12-16  Silent  auction — 
employees  bid  on 
items  such  as  furni- 
ture, sports  tickets,  or 
airlines  gifts  certifi- 
cates. Proceeds  from 
the  event  go  to  the 
United  Way. 
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j^ush  employees  aid  victims  of  Chernobyl 


Amy  Parker,  a nurse  practitioner  at  Rush  Anchor,  has  taken  part  in  relief 
missions  to  Belarus.  (Photo  courtesy  of  the  Suburban  Life  Citizen.) 


By  Amy  Parker,  M.S.N.,  R.N.,  C.N.P. 

Editor's  note:  This  article  is  one  in  a 
series  written  by  people  at  Rush  who 
recently  have  spent  time  helping  and 
learning  about  the  people  of  another 
country. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years,  three 
Rush  Anchor  employees  have  taken 
part  in  relief  missions  to  Belarus,  a 
newly  independent  nation  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union.  The  missions 
are  organized  by  Citihope,  an  Ameri- 
can organization  dedicated  to  helping 
victims  of  the  explosion  of  the 
nuclear  reactor  at  Chernobyl  in  1986. 

Andrew  Davis,  M.D.,  Amy 
Parker,  M.S.N.,  R.N.,  C.N.P.,  and 
Renee  Gosciniak,  R.N.,  have  taken 
time  from  their  jobs  to  help  distribute 
medications,  medical  supplies  and, 
most  recently,  seven  million  pounds 
of  food  to  250,000  families  victim- 
ized by  the  Chernobyl  disaster. 

Currently,  800,000  people  in 
Belarus  are  being  monitored  for 
illnesses  caused  by  the  radiation, 
specifically  thyroid  cancer,  leukemia 
and  immunosuppression.  Children 
tend  to  absorb  more  radiation  and  are 
more  severely  affected  than  adults. 
More  than  35,000  children  are 
reported  to  have  cancer.  Many 
receive  insufficient  treatment  due  to 
lack  of  funds  and  outdated  medical 
equipment  and  training. 

In  Belarus,  we  found  many  of  the 
hospitals  to  be  dismal  places.  Women 
wash  the  floors  with  filthy  water  and 
without  soap.  Mothers  carry  the 
children  from  the  operating  room 
since  there  are  no  carts.  Intravenous 
tubing  is  often  shared  between  many 
patients  because  there  is  not  enough 
for  everyone.  However,  the  caring 
attitude  of  the  hospital  staff  eases  the 
conditions  to  some  extent. 

Having  seen  the  conditions  of  the 
hospitals  and  met  the  sincere  and 
genuine  people,  we  are  gathering 
supplies  for  our  next  trip  in  October 
1992.  Anyone  interested  in  helping 
may  contact  Amy  Parker,  Dr.  An- 
drew Davis  or  Renee  Gosciniak  at 
(312)666-7600,  ext.  72540. 


Sign  up  for  AAA- 
Chicago  Motor 
Club  discount 

Rush  employees  and  their  families 
are  eligible  for  special  discount 
rates  if  they  sign  up  for  a group 
membership  in  AAA-Chicago 
Motor  Club. 

AAA  representatives  will  be 
available  Wednesday  through 
Friday,  September  16-18,  at  the 
following  locations:  Cafeteria 
lobby,  6 a.m.-7  p.m.;  Jelke  lobby, 

6 a.m.-9  a.m.;  Murdock  hallway, 

9 a.m. -7  p.m.;  TOB  cafeteria, 

7 a.m. -5  p.m. 

AAA  will  be  offering  free 
U.S.  maps,  car  litter  bags  and 
“Andes”  mints  to  employees  who 
stop  at  the  information  tables.  A 
free  AAA  road  atlas  or  world  map 
will  be  given  to  each  employee 
who  purchases  a membership. 


Rush  Helpers  look 
ahead  to  holidays 

To  raise  money  for  food  and  other 
necessities  for  disadvantaged  families  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  the  Rush 
Helpers  Program  of  the  Department  of 
Community  Affairs  will  be  selling  a 
variety  of  items — such  as  bookbags  and 
sweatshirts — to  Rush  employees 
through  the  month  of  October. 

Proceeds  will  benefit  the  Coalition 
Against  Hunger.  Employees  can  buy 
items  at  the  following  times  and 
locations: 

Sept.  22  Employee  Center, 

1 1 a.m. -2  p.m. 

Oct.  6 ground  floor  of  Atrium, 

6 a.m. -7:30  a.m.; 

TOB  lobby, 

1 1 a. m. -2  p.m.; 

Employee  Center, 

6 p.m. -8  p.m. 

Oct.  20  ground  floor  of  Atrium, 

1 1 a. m. -2  p.m. 
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In  the  news 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted  John 
Zajecka,  M.D.,  psychiatry,  on  the 
effectiveness  and  advantages  of  two 
new  antidepressants,  Zoloft  and 
Paroxetine. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  Gary  Alder,  D.D.S., 
dentistry  section,  called  the  ceramic 
reconstruction  (CEREC)  system  “one 
of  the  most  significant  improvements 
in  dental  technology  in  decades.”  The 
story  appeared  in  newspapers  across 
the  country  and  was  broadcast  on 
WBBM-TV  and  WLS-TV,  and 
WJJD-AM  radio.  (See  story,  pg.  5) 

Joseph  Parrillo,  M.D.,  internal 
medicine,  wrote  on  the  status  of 
critical  care  medicine  for  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical 
Association' s annual  “Contempo” 
issue. 

The  Medical  Center  held  a press 
briefing  featuring  James  Williams, 
M.D.,  general  surgery,  discussing  the 
case  of  Arthur  Tulicki,  an  8-year-old 
Chicago  boy  who  received  an  emer- 
gency liver  transplant.  Tulicki  was 
suffering  from  rapid-onset  liver 
failure.  Doctors  at  another  Chicago 
hospital  said  he  had  48  hours  to  live 
without  a transplant.  Stories  about 


Tulicki ’s  case  were  broadcast  on 
Channels  2,  5,  7,  9 and  26,  and  on 
WBBM-AM  and  WMAQ-AM.  In 
addition.  Dr.  Williams  was  quoted  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Stephen  Gillenwater,  M.A., 
Adolescent  Family  Center,  talked 
about  the  success  of  Rush’s  Male 
Adolescent  Program  in  a special  issue 
of  Fortune  magazine  called  “Children 
in  Crisis.” 

At  the  American  Association  for 
Clinical  Chemistry  meeting,  Alan 
Landay,  Ph.D.,  immunology/microbi- 
ology, described  new  developments  in 
HIV  diagnostics,  particularly  the 
polymerase  chain  reaction  (PCR)  test, 
which  enables  scientists  to  diagnose 
HIV  infection  earlier  than  standard 
tests.  Dr.  Landay’s  comments  appeared 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  on 
WVON-AM  and  WKQX-FM. 

Another  Chicago  Tribune  article 
quoted  Kathy  Pischke-Winn,  R.N., 
on  the  new  two-way  silent  communi- 
cation system  being  tested  on  select 
nursing  units  as  an  alternative  to 
overhead  paging.  Articles  on  the 
system  also  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times , the  Vancouver  Province, 
the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune,  the 
Lansing  State  Journal  and  in  Hospi- 
tals magazine. 


Two  Rush  experts  were  featured 
on  a segment  of  American  Medical 
Television’s  “Medical  Rounds,”  which 
looked  at  aging  in  the  United  States. 
Michael  Counte,  Ph.D.,  health 
systems  management,  commented  on 
issues  concerning  health  care  delivery 
to  the  elderly.  Philip  Gorelick,  M.D., 
neurological  sciences,  discussed  his 
research  on  multi-infarct  dementia. 
“Medical  Rounds”  is  broadcast  on 
cable  TV’s  CNBC. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Edward  Eckenfels,  Rush 
Medical  College,  commented  on  the 
Robert  Wood  Johnson — Minority 
Medical  Education  Program  and  the 
need  to  encourage  minorities  to  seek 
careers  in  medicine. 

Two  Rush  specialists  were  quoted 
in  a cover  story  on  diseases 
of  the  prostate  gland,  which  ran  in  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  “MedLife” 
section.  Charles  McKiel  Jr.,  M.D., 
urology,  discussed  Prostatron — 
the  investigational  device  that 
uses  heat  to  shrink  an  enlarged  pros- 
tate. Shahid  Ekbal,  M.D.,  urology, 
described  the  UroLume,  a steel-mesh 
tube  used  in  the  urethra  to  allow  urine 
to  flow  freely  from  the  bladder. 

Also  in  “MedLife,”  Teresa 
Savage,  M.S.,  R.N.,  matemal-child 
nursing,  wrote  about  advance  direc- 
tives (living  will  and  the  durable 
powers  of  attorney  for  health  care). 

In  Physician  s Weekly,  Daniel 
Deziel,  M.D.,  general  surgery, 
discussed  the  safety  of  laparoscopic 
gallbladder  removal. 

Roger  C.  Bone,  M.D.,  medical 
affairs,  described  Rush’s  “hospital- 
within-a-hospital”  concept  in  an  article 
published  in  Modern  Healthcare. 

Rush  Appointments 

Jan  Fawcett,  M.D.,  psychiatry,  the 
Stanley  G.  Harris,  Sr.,  Professor  of 
Psychiatry  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Psychiatry  at  Rush, 
has  been  named  the  first  Grainger 
Director  of  the  Rush  Institute  for 
Mental  Well-Being. 

( Continued  next  page ) 


Arthur  Tulicki  leaving  Rush,  two  weeks  after  liver  transplant  surgery. 
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The 

Grainger  chair 
was  estab- 
lished earlier 
this  year 
through  the 
philanthropy 
of  David  and 
Juli  Grainger. 
Jan  Fawcett,  M.D.  Mr.  Grainger 
is  a trustee  of 

the  Medical  Center  and  Mrs. 

Grainger  a member  of  the  Woman's 
Board  of  Rush. 


Appointments 

Edward  A.  Fischer,  R.Ph.,  M.M., 

ArcVentures,  Inc.,  was  appointed 
senior  vice  president.  Pharmacy 
Services  division,  from  vice  presi- 
dent, Home  Pharmacy  division. 

Deborah  L.  Huff,  ArcVentures, 
Inc.,  was  appointed  general  manager. 
Programs  in  Women’s  Health 
division,  from  director  of  sales  and 
marketing.  Programs  in  Women’s 
Health. 

Charles  F.  Sommercorn, 

ArcVentures,  Inc.,  was  appointed 
general  manager.  Home  Pharmacy 
division,  from  director  of  operations. 


Kudos 

Robert  A.  Kubicka,  M.D.,  and 
Claire  Smith,  M.D.,  diagnostic 
radiology  and  nuclear  medicine, 
were  elected  to  Fellowship  in 
the  American  College  of  Radiology. 
Fellowship  is  an  honor  conferred 
on  the  basis  of  outstanding  contribu- 
tions and  service  to  radiology. 

Philip  R.  Liebson,  M.D., 
cardiology,  has  been  named  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Society  for 
Preventive  Cardiology. 

Lorie  Rosenblum,  Ph.D., 
LCSW,  social  service,  has  been 
awarded  a post  doctoral  fellowship 
by  the  Medical  Humanities  Program, 
University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Medicine  at  Chicago,  to  investigate 
“Effects  of  staff  discourse  in  the 
rehabilitation  setting.” 


Speeches/Lectures/ 

Presentations 

Charles  E.  Dinsmore,  Ph.D., 

anatomy:  “Issues  in  development: 
Comparisons  from  the  18th  to  20th 
centuries,”  Midwest  Regional 
Developmental  Biology  Conference, 
Dayton,  OH. 

Edward  A.  Fischer,  R.Ph., 
M.M.,  ArcVentures,  Inc.:  “Rx  for 
the,  ’90s  — Management  of  pre- 
scription drug  programs,”  QicClaim 
Client  Association  Annual  Member- 
ship Meeting,  Chicago,  IL,  June 
1992. 

The  following  doctors  in  the 
Department  of  Pediatrics  recently 
took  part  in  a specialty  review  in 
pediatrics  at  the  National  Center  for 
Advanced  Medical  Education: 
Kenneth  M.  Boyer,  M.D., 
Alexander  A.  Green,  M.D.,  Peter 
T.  Heydemann,  M.D.,  Herbert 
Kaizer,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Deborah  S. 
Loeff,  M.D.,  Anthony  J. 
Richtsmeier,  Jr.,  M.D.,  and  Gary 
R.  Strokosch,  M.D. 

Gary  R.  Strokosch,  M.D., 
pediatrics,  served  as  chairperson  of  a 
symposium  on  “Treatment  of  chronic 
illness  in  adolescents,”  The  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Adolescent  Psy- 
chiatry, Chicago,  IL,  July  1992. 

Robert  Eisenberg,  Ph.D., 
physiology:  “From  structure  to 
function  in  open  ionic  channels,”  the 
Canadian  Federation  Meeting  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Canada, 
June  1992. 

Joel  Michael,  Ph.D.,  physiol- 
ogy: “The  uses  of  multiple  student 
inputs  in  modeling  and  lesson 
planning  in  CAI  and  ICAI 
programs,”  the  Fourth  International 
Conference  on  Computer  Aided 
Learning,  Acadia  University,  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  June  1992. 

David  Celia,  Ph.D.,  psychology 
and  social  sciences:  “Psychosocial 
oncology:  Cancer  and  the  mind-body 
interface,”  Non-Pharmacological 
Approaches  to  the  Prevention  and 
Treatment  of  Chronic  Disease, 
Cambridge,  MA,  June  1992. 


Publications 

JM  Kerns,  Ph.D.,  anatomy,  C 
Lucchinetti,  M.D.,  Rush  Medical 
College:  “Electrical  field  effects  on 
crushed  nerve  regeneration,”  Experi- 
mental Neurology,  117:71-80,  1992. 

JM  Demas,  MALS,  library: 
“Pathways  to  information,”  Chicago 
Healthcare , May  1992.  (Coauthor: 

LT  Ludwig,  Ph.D.,  Loyola  Univer- 
sity, Chicago.) 

D Bergen,  M.D.,  neurological 
sciences:  “Reduction  of  sexual 
activity  in  females  taking 
antiepileptic  drugs,”  Psychopathol- 
ogy, 25:1-4,  1992.  (Coauthors:  SR 
Daugherty,  Ph.D.,  psychology  and 
social  sciences,  EJ  Eckenfels, 
preventive  medicine.) 

RJ  Epstein,  M.D.,  ophthalmol- 
ogy: “Treatment  of  rheumatoid 
corneal  ulcers,”  Ophthalmology,  99: 
842,  1992. 

BR  Bach,  Jr.,  M.D.,  orthopedic 
surgery:  “Surgical  approach  to  lateral 
meniscal  repair,”  Journal  of 
Arthroscopy,  8(2):269-273,  1992. 
“Advances  in  the  treatment  of  the 
anterior  cruciate  knee,”  Chicago 
Medicine,  95(10):25-26,  1992. 
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Bozo  and  children  from  the  West  side  Express  Youth  Center  wave  to  their  friends 
during  Kids’  Health  and  Safety  Day,  July  11.  Sponsored  by  RUSH  Health  Plans,  the 
event  attracted  thousands  of  children,  who  enjoyed  free  rides,  refreshments  and  health 
and  safety  exhibits. 
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Edward  A.  Brennan, 
chairman  of  the 
Rush  Heart  Institute 
Leadership 
Committee , cuts  the 
ribbon.  He  is  joined 
by,  from  left,  Joseph 
E.  Parrillo,  M.D., 
Claude  Lenfant, 
M.D.,  H.  J.  C.  Swan, 
Ph.D.,  M.D.,  John 
W.  Kirklin,  M.D., 
Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
M.D.,  and  Hassan 
Najafi,  M.D. 


The  Rush  Heart  Institute  opens.  See  story,  page  6. 


^Jurses  provide  relief  in  the  wake  of  Andrew 


The  first  thing  the  Rush  nurses  saw 
when  they  arrived  at  Doctors'  Hospital 
in  Coral  Gables,  Florida,  September  1 
was  a weather-beaten  sign  that  read 

“DOC HOS It  was  one 

symbol  of  the  damage  done  by  Hurri- 
cane Andrew,  which  ripped  through 
south  Florida  in  late  August. 

Twelve  nurses  from  labor  and 
delivery,  postpartum  and  surgical 
nursing  went  to  Florida  to  help  Doc- 
tors' Hospital  nurses  who  had  been 
working  more  than  a week  of  continu- 
ous 1 2-hour  shifts  due  to  the  disaster. 

“The  Doctors'  Hospital  nurses 
took  whatever  hours  we  could  give 
them,  and  we  got  whatever  (patient) 
they  had  on  the  floor,”  says  Sally 
Evankoe,  M.S.,  R.N.,  assistant  unit 
leader,  postpartum. 

Arrangements  for  the  goodwill 
trip  were  coordinated  by  Rush  trustee 
and  Sears,  Roebuck  & Co.  chairman 
Edward  A.  Brennan,  Rush’s  chief 
operating  officer  and  executive  vice 
president  Donald  R.  Oder,  and  the 
Department  of  Nursing  Affairs.  The 
nurses  flew  to  Florida  in  a jet  fur- 
nished by  Sears. 

Joining  Evankoe  on  the  Rush  team 
were  the  following  nurses:  from 
postpartum,  Karin  Jaros,  R.N.,  Karen 
Buhle,  R.N.,  and  Joyce  Strohman, 

R.N.;  from  labor  and  delivery,  Bethany 
Gonzalez,  R.N.,  Lisa  Spata,  R.N., 
Cherie  Hopkins,  R.N.,  Carmen  Acosta, 
R.N.,  Lu  Ann  Dunn,  R.N.,  and  Martha 
DeJong,  R.N.;  and  from  surgical 
nursing,  Margaret  Leahy,  R.N.,  and 
Jayne  Landeweer,  R.N. 


Florida  struggles  to  recover  from  hurricane’s  devastation. 


floor  of  a conference  room  in  the 
birthing  suites  area  of  the  hospital,  and 
they  ate  meals  in  the  cafeteria.  They 
were  joined  by  the  staff  of  Doctors’ 
Hospital  and  their  families,  many  of 
whom  could  not  return  to  their  homes. 

A tour  of  the  Homestead  area, 
which  was  devastated  by  Andrew  and 
is  located  near  Coral  Gables,  under- 
scored the  horror  the  Rush  team  had 
heard  about  from  the  staff  and 
patients  at  the  hospital.  The  nurses 
saw  a microwave  atop  a tree,  an 
overturned  ship  that  had  blown  from 
a nearby  inlet  into  a resident’s 
backyard,  and  pieces  of  houses 
wrapped  around  utility  poles.  The 
nurses  also  heard  firsthand  about  an 
unwanted  birthday  surprise. 

While  babysitting  the  daughters 
of  an  obstetrics  technician,  Karen 
Buhle  and  Joyce  Strohman  learned 
that  the  hurricane  hit  on  the  day  of 
one  of  the  girls’  birthdays. 

“They  found  her  cake  two  blocks 
away  from  the  house.  Her  presents 
were  all  over  the  neighborhood,”  says 
Strohman. 

Despite  the  tragic  scenes  and 
stories,  the  nurses  said  they  wouldn’t 
hesitate  to  go  back  and  help  the 
people  of  south  Florida.  And  the  staff 
of  Doctors’  Hospital  wouldn’t 
hesitate  to  have  them.  “If  they  had 
had  a red  carpet,  it  would  have  been 
out  (for  us),”  says  Lisa  Spata. 


For  the  nurses,  the  four-day 
venture  was  filled  with  hard  work. 
They  arrived  on  a day  that  included 
the  births  of  eight  babies,  which  is 
unusual  in  a hospital  that  typically 
delivers  only  about  70  to  80  babies  a 
month. 

The  Rush  team  also  spent  time  in 
the  emergency  room  handling  cases 
of  post-traumatic  stress  syndrome  and 
on  a medical/surgical  unit  caring  for 
hypertensive  patients.  Wherever  a 
need  existed.  Rush  nurses  were  ready 
to  help. 

Given  the  chaotic  environment,  the 
nurses  had  to  be  flexible  about  their 
schedules  and  accommodations.  They 
slept  on  mattresses  that  covered  the 


Team  of  Rush 
nurses  at 
Doctors' 
Hospital  in 
Coral  Gables, 
Florida. 

( Photos  courtesy  of 
Cherie  Hopkins ) 
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Spelunker  at  home  underground 


Newsbriefs 


A cave  30  feet  below  the  Earth’s 
surface  may  seem  like  an  unconven- 
tional place  to  get  married,  but  it  was 
the  perfect  spot  for  caving  enthusiast 
Dave  Anderson,  R.N. 

Anderson,  35,  a staff  nurse  on  8 
South  Atrium  who  cares  for  patients 
with  heart  and  kidney  problems,  met 
his  wife,  Susan  O’Shields,  on  a trip  to 
caves  in  Iowa  in  the  winter  of  1988. 
On  August  1 1,  1990,  they  exchanged 
vows  in  front  of  30  guests  at  Illinois 
Caverns  in  Waterloo,  Illinois.  The 
bride  and  groom  wore  typical  spe- 
lunking gear:  coveralls,  helmets  and 
heavy  boots. 

Since  going  on  his  first  spelunking 
expedition  in  1988,  Anderson  has 
explored  hundreds  of  caves  in  Tennes- 
see, Alabama,  Indiana,  Missouri  and 
Iowa.  “It’s  another  world  down  there,” 
he  says.  “Each  cave  has  a different 
character  depending  on  location  and 
how  and  when  it  was  formed.  It's  a 
fascinating,  exhilarating  hobby.” 

Those  of  us  who  don't  know  much 
about  caving  might  picture  cold,  wet 
and  muddy  terrain  that's  also  pitch 
black.  Yet,  Anderson  describes  stun- 
ning geographical  formations  in  shades 
of  gray,  rust,  silver  and  gold  that 
sparkle  when  light  on  his  climbing 
helmet  hits  them.  He  enjoys  studying 
twisting  spirals  of  rock,  walking 
through  huge  crevices,  and  searching 
diligently  for  fossils. 

Whether  Anderson  is  descending 
into  a deep,  narrow  cave,  maneuver- 
ing his  way  around  a gushing  water- 
fall, or  surveying  caves  that  have  not 
yet  been  explored,  he  likes  the  mental 
and  physical  challenge  that  he  gets 
from  his  hobby. 

Soft-spoken  and  slender,  Ander- 
son has  had  many  caving  adventures 
during  the  past  four  years,  but,  he 
says,  none  could  rival  the  expedition 
to  Mexico  last  February. 

Anderson  was  part  of  a 30- 
member  international  team  of  spe- 
lunkers  that  retrieved  the  body  of  a 
young  Indiana  man  from  the  4,140- 
foot  Cueva  Cheve  cave  system  in 
Oaxaca,  Mexico.  The  rescue  mission 
was  requested  by  the  man's  family 
and  the  Mexican  government.  The 
man  had  been  dead  more  than  a year, 
but  at  the  time  of  his  death  leaders  of 


A cave  is  the  setting  for  nurse  Dave 
Anderson's  marriage  to  Susan 

O'Shields.  { Photo  courtesy  of  Dave  Anderson) 


his  expedition  felt  it  was  too  risky  to 
remove  his  body. 

As  in  any  caving  expedition,  the 
safety  of  the  group  was  extremely 
important.  Anderson  recalls,  “It  was  a 
tense  situation,  but  we  worked 
together  throughout  the  21 -hour 
experience  and  were  able  to  safely 
accomplish  our  mission.” 

Paula  Dillon,  M.S.,  R.N.,  8 South 
Atrium  unit  leader,  was  impressed 
that  Anderson  gave  up  two  weeks  of 
his  vacation  time  to  participate  in  the 
Mexican  expedition.  She  says: 
“What’s  striking  about  David  is  that 
he’s  a caring,  compassionate  indi- 
vidual who  also  has  a unique  hobby. 
Let’s  face  it,  not  all  of  us  are  cavers.” 
What  do  caving  and  nursing  have 
in  common?  Anderson  says  his 
caving  experiences  have  helped  him 
manage  stress  at  work.  “The  panic 
that  one  feels  during  an  emergency 
code  is  like  the  panic  one  feels  when 
in  a confined  crawlway  that’s  only  a 
foot  high,”  he  says.  “You  have  to 
learn  to  put  your  fears  aside  and  to 
think  logically  and  rationally.” 

Each  month  we’ ll  he  printing  a 
profile  of  an  interesting  Rush  em- 
ployee. [f  you  know  someone  you’ d 
like  us  to  write  about , please  call  us 
at  ext.  25582. 


Help  out  Rush  Helpers 

The  Rush  Helpers  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  will 
be  selling  a variety  of  items — including 
bookbags  and  sweatshirts — to  Rush 
employees  Tuesday,  October  20,  from 
I I a.m.  to  2 p.m.  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  Atrium.  Proceeds  will  benefit  the 
Coalition  Against  Hunger,  a Chicago 
organization. 

Healthy  volunteers  wanted 

The  Chicago  Center  for  Clinical 
Research  is  recruiting  healthy  volun- 
teers ages  1 8 to  44  for  a food  study 
beginning  in  mid-October.  Volunteers 
must  be  non-smokers.  Study  partici- 
pants will  get  three  meals  every  day  as 
well  as  monetary  compensation.  For 
more  information,  call  (3 1 2)  43 1 -3369. 

Safety  tips  for  the  city 

On  Thursday,  November  5,  from  7 
p.m.  to  9 p.m.,  Chicago  Violent  Crimes 
Detective  J.J.  Bittenbinder,  who  has 
been  a guest  on  “The  Oprah  Winfrey 
Show,”  will  lead  a discussion  at  Rush 
on  how  people  can  protect  themselves 
from  crime.  The  event  is  sponsored  by 
the  Rush  House  Staff  Auxiliary,  a 
group  of  spouses  of  Medical  Center 
residents.  It  will  be  held  in  Room  540 
of  the  Academic  Facility. 

Check  your  cholesterol 

A Community  Health  Fair  sponsored 
by  the  Department  of  Community 
Affairs  will  take  place  Tuesday, 
October  27,  from  9 a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  at 
the  Chicago  Department  on  Aging, 
2102  W.  Ogden  Ave.  Blood  pressure 
and  cholesterol  tests  will  be  offered. 

Memorial  walk  planned 

To  commemorate  International  Preg- 
nancy and  Infant  Loss  Awareness 
Month,  the  Women's  and  Children’s 
Bereavement  Support  Program  is 
organizing  a tree  planting  and  walk. 
The  event  is  scheduled  for  Saturday, 
October  17,  from  9:30  a.m.  to  1 1 :30 
a.m.,  at  Opeka  Lake  Park  in  Des 
Plaines.  For  more  information,  call 
(708)  933-6000. 
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]Y^edical  Records  director  motivates  staff 


From  left. 
Medical 
Records  staff 
Nancy  Evans, 
Elvia 
Aguilar, 
Ramos 
Tolbert  and 
Sue 

Scatchell. 


Part  1 1 of  a profile  on  the  Medical 
Records  Department. 

Visit  the  Medical  Records  Department 
any  day  of  the  week  and  you  might  see 
a secretary  teaching  word  processing  to 
a coworker,  or  a supervisor  helping  a 
new  staff  member  with  a computer 
problem.  An  atmosphere  of  teamwork 
thrives  here,  and  staff  supervisors 
Nancy  Evans  and  Ramos  Tolbert  say 
that  since  director  Sue  Scatchell,  M.S., 
joined  the  department  last  year,  they’ve 
gained  a new  confidence  in  their 
abilities  and  skills  . 

Before  coming  to  Rush,  Scatchell 
oversaw  a medical  records  staff  of  72 
at  a North  Side  hospital. 

“Sue  is  willing  to  listen  and 
understand  the  problems  you’re  having 
in  a certain  area,  then  she  builds  on 
your  strong  points  so  you  get  past 
those  problems,”  says  Nancy  Evans,  a 
21 -year  employee  and  manager  of  the 
storage  and  retrieval  section,  an  area 
responsible  for  retrieving  records  for 
patients,  family  members  and  physi- 
cians. Evans  is  one  of  four  managers  in 
the  department. 

“We  need  to  be  more  proactive  in 
this  department  to  keep  up  with  the 
workload — nobody  can  do  it  all 
alone,”  says  Scatchell.  “All  of  our 
skills  have  to  be  enhanced,  including 
mine,  so  we  can  work  together  and  not 
blame  each  other  for  things  not  getting 
accomplished.” 

Scatchell  promoted  Evans  to  her 
current  position.  “Sue  went  to  bat  for 
some  of  the  employees  because  she 
saw  potential  in  them,”  says  Evans. 

“I  talk  to  some  of  the  other  old-timers 
in  the  department,  and  we  all  agree 
we  have  a voice  with  Sue.  Instead  of 
telling  us  our  ideas  don’t  fit  the 
budget,  she  asks  administration  if 
there’s  a chance.” 

It  was  this  perseverance  that  led 
Scatchell  to  hire  four  temporary 
workers,  at  Evans’  suggestion,  to 
help  ease  the  workload  in  storage  and 
retrieval. 

“Employees  here  have  been 
overworked  in  the  past,  and  never 
seemed  to  have  much  input  into  what 
went  on  in  the  department,”  says 
Scatchell. 


Now  that  she’s  become  more 
involved  in  the  department,  Evans  says 
she’s  enjoyed  seeing  the  same  opportu- 
nities given  to  fellow  staff  members, 
like  Ramos  Tolbert. 

“Sue  had  one-on-one  interviews 
with  all  the  employees  when  she  came 
on  board,”  says  Tolbert,  the 
department’s  evening  supervisor.  “She 
asked  if  I was  interested  in  a future 
with  the  department,  and  what  I saw 
myself  doing  later  on. 

“I  had  come  to  the  Medical 
Records  Department  in  1985.  After 
working  in  the  department  for  five 
years  and  learning  the  inner  workings 
of  each  area,  I still  wasn’t  using  all  my 
skills — I had  lost  direction.  But  when  I 
showed  Sue  my  resume,  she  saw  a 
potential  that  I hadn’t  seen  myself.” 
When  the  evening  supervisor 
position  became  available  a few 
months  ago,  Scatchell  encouraged 
Tolbert  to  apply.  He  became  one  of  the 
first  job  candidates  in  Medical  Records 
to  be  interviewed  by  his  fellow  staff 
members,  a practice  Scatchell  had 
recently  instituted. 

“For  the  last  five  positions  we’ve 
filled  in  the  past  year.  I’ve  had  the  staff 
in  those  sections  conduct  the  inter- 
views, the  evaluating  and  the  hiring — 
from  start  to  finish.  I reviewed  with 
them  basic  interviewing  skills  and 
showed  them  how  to  use  an  objective 
grading  sheet,  which  involves  assessing 
points  for  qualities  like  level  of  educa- 
tion, skills  and  experience.” 

When  they  choose  someone,  the 


staff  has  to  call  the  candidate  who  got 
the  job,  as  well  as  those  who  didn’t. 
Scatchell  says  she’s  been  very  pleased 
with  their  choices  so  far. 

“I  want  them  to  feel  a part  of  the 
decision-making  processes  of  the 
department.  After  all,  they’re  the  ones 
who  are  going  to  have  to  work  with 
the  new  employee,  so  they’re  going 
to  make  sure  to  choose  someone  who 
has  the  skills,  and  who  will  get  along 
with  everybody.” 

Greg  Knepper,  assistant  vice 
president  of  patient  support  services 
and  the  person  who  oversees  the 
department,  says  the  peer-interviewing 
process  is  experimental.  “We’ve  been 
working  on  it  for  a year,  and  it  seems 
like  a wonderful  process,  but  we  want 
to  give  it  a little  trial  period  to  see  if  it 
will  really  work.” 

Tolbert  admits  that  being  inter- 
viewed by  his  peers  was  more  difficult 
than  he'd  imagined.  But  he  was 
relieved,  then  elated,  when  he  was  told 
in  June  that  he  got  the  job. 

“I  always  thought  I had  leadership 
potential,  but  didn’t  know  how  to  go 
about  achieving  it.  When  I got  this 
position,  it  felt  like  a real  accomplish- 
ment,” he  says. 

Part  of  Tolbert's  getting  the  job 
was  an  agreement  with  Scatchell  that 
he  go  back  to  school — this  time  for  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  Health  Informa- 
tion Management.  The  degree,  accord- 
ing to  Scatchell,  will  help  Tolbert 
secure  a firm  foothold  in  the  medical 
records  field. 
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JT  mployees  applauded  for  quality  performance 


Oder,  Esmond  take  new  posts  at 


Medical  Center 


Donald  R.  Oder  was  elected  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  Medical 
Center  at  the  September  meeting  of 
the  Trustees.  He  continues  as  chief 
operating  officer. 

Truman  Esmond,  Jr.,  was  also 
elected  to  a new  position,  senior  vice 
president-hospital  affairs,  and  as 
such  becomes  a member  of  the 
Office  of  the  President,  along  with 
Oder.  Esmond  will  continue  as 
president  of  Rush  Health  Plans,  Inc. 

The  new  positions,  said  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  M.D.,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  represent  a strat- 
egy to  better  integrate  the  managed 
care  programs  of  the  Medical  Center 
with  the  patient  care  priorities  of 
Rush,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  the 
hospital  structure. 


Donald  R.  Oder 


Truman  Esmond,  Jr. 


Not  only  does  Randy  Hayes,  a 
specialist  in  Environmental  Services, 
excel  at  his  job,  say  his  peers,  he  has 
had  perfect  attendance  for  I 3 V2 
years.  At  the  Employee-of-the- 
Quarter  awards  luncheon  August  27, 
Hayes  won  the  Carol  Stege  Memo- 
rial Award. 

Four  employees  were  nominated 
for  the  Wayne  M.  Lerner  Excellence 
in  Leadership  Award,  which  also 
was  awarded  at  the  event.  Irma  J. 


Marissa  Taylor 


Parker,  officer  manager  in  General 
Surgery,  won  the  award. 

“Irma  motivates  others  by 
example  and  recognizes  individual 
talent,”  said  Kathleen  G.  Andreoli, 
D.S.N.,  vice  president  of  nursing 
affairs  and  dean  of  the  College  of 
Nursing,  who  presented  the  award. 

The  Employee-of-the-Quarter 
award  went  to  Marissa  Taylor,  a 
researcher  in  OCLS  Clinical  Micro- 
biology. Taylor  was  praised  for  her 


Irma  J . Parker 


commitment  to  clinical  quality  in  the 
lab.  She  was  one  of  17  employees 
nominated  for  this  award. 


Randy  Hayes 
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ew  institute  gets  to  the  heart  of  cardiac  health 


Hassan  Najafi,  M.D.,  (right)  and  Bears  owner  Ed  McCaskey  attend  grand 
opening  of  the  Heart  Institute. 


A scientific  symposium  and  a ribbon- 
cutting ceremony  marked  the  opening 
of  the  Rush  Heart  Institute  on  Sep- 
tember 2 1 . 

The  Rush  Heart  Institute  is  a 
multidisciplinary  program  that  offers 
treatment  and  research  to  fight  heart 
disease,  the  leading  cause  of  death 
and  disability  in  the  United  States. 
The  institute  brings  all  aspects  of 
heart  disease,  diagnosis,  treatment, 
preventive  care  and  research  together 
in  one  program,  codirected  by 
cardiology  chief  Joseph  Parrillo, 
M.D.,  and  cardiovascular  surgery 
chief  Hassan  Najafi,  M.D. 

“These  two  have  joined  forces  to 
create  an  institute  which  we  know 
will  be  one  of  a kind  ...  a leader  in 
the  nation,”  said  the  Medical  Center’s 
President  and  CEO,  Leo  Henikoff, 
M.D.,  at  the  institute’s  opening 
ceremonies. 

The  institute’s  outpatient  office, 
located  on  the  1 1 th  floor  of  the  new 
Professional  Building,  is  designed  to 
provide  patients  with  a comprehensive 
cardiac  evaluation  in  a single  visit. 
“Instead  of  a patient  coming  in  and 
seeing  one  doctor  who  refers  them  to 
another  one,  sends  them  to  X-ray  and 
so  on,  all  our  specialists  work  in  one 
place,  as  a team,”  says  Dr.  Parrillo,  the 
James  B.  Herrick,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Heart  Research  at  the  Medical  Center. 

“The  surgeon  and  the  cardiologist 
work  together  to  determine  the  best 
treatment — medication,  surgery,  or  a 


less-invasive  procedure,  like 
angioplasty,”  adds  Dr.  Najafi,  the  Mary 
and  John  Bent  Professor  of  Cardiovas- 
cular-Thoracic Surgery. 

The  symposium  featured  talks  by 
two  of  the  world’s  premier  heart 
researcher-clinicians:  Cardiologist 
H.J.C.  Swan,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  surgeon  John  W. 
Kirklin.  M.D.,  from  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  Birmingham.  In  addition, 
Claude  Lenfant,  M.D.,  director  of  the 
National  Heart,  Lung  and  Blood 
Institute  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH),  attended  the  day’s 
events  as  a special  guest. 

Among  Dr.  Swan’s  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  cardiac  field  is  the  revolu- 
tionary Swan-Ganz  catheter — a 
balloon-tipped,  pulmonary  artery 
catheter  that  allows  cardiologists  to 
measure  blood  flow  and  pressure  in 
critically  ill  patients.  In  his  talk.  Dr. 
Swan  described  the  way  cardiac 
research  has  evolved  since  1950.  “We 
are  still  a small  dot  on  the  treadmill  of 
time,”  he  concluded.  "We  think  we 
have  come  a long  way.  We  have.  But 
there  is  still  a great  distance  to  go.” 

Dr.  Kirklin,  known  for  having 
pioneered  many  of  the  surgical  tech- 
niques that  are  now  standard  in  cardio- 
vascular surgery,  addressed  the  impor- 
tance of  research  on  how  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  cardiovascular  surgery. 

Risk  factors  that  can  influence  the 
outcome  of  any  surgery  include  the 


patient’s  age  and  health  history,  as  well 
as  external  factors  such  as  the 
surgeon’s  record  and  expertise. 

“The  Rush  institute  will  clearly 
help  develop  this  knowledge  and 
translate  it  into  improved,  economi- 
cal, prioritized  patient  care,”  said 
Dr.  Kirklin. 

Throughout  the  dedication  festivi- 
ties, “research”  was  a recurring  theme. 
“One  of  my  dreams  is  to  put  all  of  the 
(cardiovascular)  surgeons  out  of 
business,”  said  Dr.  Lenfant,  at  a 
celebratory  dinner  attended  by  more 
than  1 50  Rush  donors  and  staff.  “I 
think  we  can  do  this  through  research, 
the  discovery  of  new  treatments,  and 
prevention. . . . We  (at  the  NIH)  will  be 
watching  Rush  with  great  attention.” 

But  to  Rush  heart  patients  like 
Bears  owner  Ed  McCaskey  and 
Wisconsin  Dells  entrepreneur  Tommy 
Bartlett,  who  attended  the  dinner,  the 
institute  means  something  more  basic: 
It’s  a place  that  can  offer  patients 
longer  and  healthier  lives. 

“I  see  it  from  a completely  differ- 
ent point  of  view  than  medical  people, 
because  I was  on  the  receiving  end  of 
the  wonderful  care  at  Rush,”  said 
Bartlett. 

After  recounting  his  own  success- 
ful patient-care  experiences  at  Rush, 
McCaskey  summed  up  his  feelings  by 
leading  the  dinner  guests  in  the 
Chicago  Bears’  fight  song. 

Rush  playwright  to 
present  ‘Mary’ 

Hector  C.  Sabelli,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  is  the 
creator  of  a new  play,  “Mary,”  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  biblical  story  of  Mary. 

The  play  will  be  presented  on 
Monday,  October  12,  at  7 p.m.  in 
Room  500  of  the  Professional  Build- 
ing. The  play  will  be  given  live  in 
Spanish,  and  a videotaped  version  in 
English  also  will  be  presented.  Dr. 
Sabelli  calls  the  play  “a  celebration  of 
the  birth  of  Hispania,  along  with  an 
ecumenical  message  of  peace.” 

The  event  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  McCormick  Forum  for  Clinical 
Philosophy  and  the  Hispanic  newspa- 
per La  Raza. 
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^hree  endowed  chairs  established 


Michael  F . Busch,  M.D.,  (left),  and  Roger  C . Bone,  M.D. 


Three  endowed  chairs  in  Rush 
University  were  established  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Medical  Center, 
bringing  the  total  of  named  professor- 
ships at  Rush  to  53. 

In  addition,  appointments  were 
made  to  two  named  professorships. 

The  three  new  chairs  are:  The 
Morton  International  Chair  of  Ortho- 
pedic Surgery,  endowed  through  the 
philanthropy  of  Morton  International, 
Inc.;  the  Dr.  Ralph  and  Marian  C. 

Falk  Chair  of  Biochemistry,  endowed 
through  the  philanthropy  of  the  Dr. 
Ralph  and  Marian  C.  Falk  Medical 
Research  Trust;  and  the  Henry  P. 
Russe,  M.D.,  Deanship  of  Rush 
Medical  College,  endowed  by  family, 
friends,  patients,  colleagues  and 
students  of  the  late  dean  of  the 
college  of  medicine. 

Michael  F.  Basch,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor of  psychiatry  and  an  internation- 


ally recognized  authority  on  psycho- 
therapy, was  named  first  occupant  of 
the  Cynthia  Oudejans  Harris,  M.D., 
Chair  of  Psychiatry,  established  in 
1989.  Roger  C.  Bone,  M.D.,  was 


named  the  Henry  P.  Russe,  M.D., 
Dean  of  Rush  Medical  College.  Dr. 
Bone,  who  is  also  vice  president  for 
medical  affairs,  has  held  the  deanship 
since  last  year. 


New  trustees  elected  to  Board 


Thomas  R.  Hodgson 


John  F . Sandner 


Two  new  trustees  were  elected  at 
recent  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Medical  Center. 

They  are  Thomas  R.  Hodgson, 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Abbott  Laboratories,  and  John  F. 
(Jack)  Sandner,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Chicago 
Mercantile  Exchange  and  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Rufenacht,  Bromagen  & Hertz,  Inc. 

Born  in  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
Hodgson  earned  a B.S.  in  chemical 


engineering  from  Purdue  University, 
an  M.S.E.  in  chemical  engineering 
from  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
an  M.B.A.  from  Harvard  University. 
He  has  been  with  Abbott  since  1972. 

Sandner,  a native  of  Chicago, 
received  his  B.A.  from  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  his  J.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
Sandner  began  his  career  at  the 
Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  in 
1971  and  is  in  his  fourth  term  as 
chairman. 


How  to  publish  in  a 
medical  journal 

On  Saturday,  November  14,  the 
American  Medical  Association  and 
Rush  Medical  College  will  sponsor 
the  workshop  “Writing  for  Publica- 
tion in  a Medical  Journal.” 

The  workshop  is  designed  for 
physicians,  nurses,  other  health 
professionals  and  medical  students 
who  want  to  write  publishable 
research  papers.  Editors  from  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  the  association’s  10 
other  scientific  publications  will 
address  many  aspects  of  the  publica- 
tion process  including  manuscript 
preparation  and  submission,  table  and 
figure  construction,  statistical 
analysis,  peer  review  and  ethical 
dilemmas  for  authors. 

The  workshop  will  be  held  in 
Room  500  of  the  Medical  Center’s 
Searle  Conference  Center.  The  day  of 
workshops  and  lectures  runs  from  8 
a.m.  to  4: 1 5 p.m.  For  more  informa- 
tion and  to  register,  call  Helga  Wulz 
at  the  AMA  at  (3 1 2)  464-2457. 
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Jndustry  and  Rush  educate  each  other 


Tara  Kelly , R.N.,  ( center ) introduces  the  surgical  intensive  care  unit  to  Baxter 
Healthcare  Corp.  employees  participating  in  the  Market  Exposure  Program. 


For  the  past  year  and  a half,  people 
from  hospital  product  and  pharma- 
ceutical companies  all  over  the  world 
have  been  visiting  Rush  to  see 
firsthand  how  their  products  are  used 
in  a hospital  setting. 

Rush's  Division  of  Education  and 
Research  created  these  Industrial 
Training  Programs  to  foster  interaction 
between  medicine  and  the  health  care 
products  industry,  explains  David  H. 
Eubanks,  Ed.D.,  RRT,  director  of  the 
program.  “It’s  something  of  a ‘total 
quality’  approach  between  industry  and 
medicine,”  he  says. 

The  tuition  generated  from  the 
program  will  fund  a unique  project: 
the  “Learning  Laboratory.”  This 
laboratory,  due  to  open  in  November, 
will  contain  stations  equipped  with 
high-tech  equipment — such  as 
pulmonary  artery  catheters  and 
mechanical  ventilators — to  be  used 
by  medical  personnel  who  want  to 
learn  and  practice  complicated 
procedures.  According  to  Dr. 
Eubanks,  the  simulated  lab  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  Industrial  Training  Programs 
include  a Pharmaceutical  Representa- 
tive Clinical  Training  Program  and  a 
Market  Exposure  Program.  During  the 
two-  to  four-day  programs,  participants 
attend  lectures  and  tour  various  areas  in 
the  hospital,  from  materials  manage- 
ment to  pediatric  hematology/oncology 
to  the  emergency  room.  The  program 
faculty  includes  Medical  Center 
physicians,  nurses,  residents,  lab  techs 
and  administration.  Participants  stay  at 
the  Inn  at  University  Village. 

Mary  Katherine  Krause,  the 
program  coordinator,  has  the  monu- 
mental task  of  keeping  track  of  the 
details  of  the  programs  and  the  grow- 
ing numbers  of  people  who  want  to 
attend.  Since  April  1991,  more  than 
500  people  have  participated.  “We 
have  programs  scheduled  through  June 
1993,”  says  Krause. 

The  Market  Exposure  Program  has 
been  designed  specifically  for  the  I.V. 
Systems  Division  of  the  Deerfield- 
based  Baxter  Healthcare  Corp.  The 
division,  which  manufactures  products 
such  as  I.V.  solutions  and  drug  delivery 
systems,  encourages  employees  at  all 


levels,  from  secretary  to  vice  president, 
to  take  part  in  the  program. 

Pharmaceutical  companies 
sending  sales  representatives  to  the 
Pharmaceutical  Representative 
Clinical  Training  Program  have 
included  Allen  & Hanbury’s/Glaxo, 
Merck,  Burroughs  Wellcome  Co.  and 
Roerig-Pfizer.  Attendees  have  come 
from  as  far  away  as  Puerto  Rico, 
Canada,  New  York  and  Florida. 

Each  group  that  visits  Rush  works 
with  Dr.  Eubanks  and  Krause  to  design 
a program  of  particular  interest  to 
them.  The  main  idea  is  that  people 
want  to  see  how  the  products  they 
produce  or  sell — whether  flow-control 
devices  or  drugs — are  used  in  the 
hospital. 

“People  from  these  companies  also 
want  to  know  what  people  who  work 
with  a product  like  or  dislike  about  it,” 
says  Krause. 

The  Market  Exposure  Program 
gave  Barrett  Rabinow  a new  under- 
standing of  how  medicine  and  industry 
work  together.  “We  were  given  a 
comprehensive  tour  of  the  Medical 
Center.  We  saw  the  different  points  of 
view  of  how  a product  is  used.  Now  I'll 
think  about  products  from  a nurse’s 
standpoint,”  says  Rabinow,  director  of 
strategic  development  for  the  I.V. 


Systems  Division  of  Baxter.  For 
example,  in  the  program  he  learned  that 
the  way  products  are  labeled  is  not 
always  helpful  to  nurses. 

“People  from  Baxter  who  don’t  get 
an  opportunity  to  visit  hospitals  in  their 
jobs  get  a renewed  feeling  when  they 
attend  the  program  that  what  they  do  is 
important,”  says  Marge  Newman  of 
Baxter’s  I.V.  Systems  Division  who 
works  with  Rush  to  coordinate  the 
Market  Exposure  Program. 

Mamie  McHale,  M.S.,  R.N., 
medical  nursing,  has  talked  to  some  of 
the  groups  about  how  nursing  and  the 
pharmaceutical  and  hospital  product 
industries  work  together.  She  says  that 
the  Industrial  Training  Programs  help 
dispel  some  of  the  skepticism  that 
sometimes  exists  between  industry  and 
medicine.  “It  is  just  as  important  for 
them  to  understand  what  our  mission  is 
as  it  is  for  us  to  understand  their 
mission,”  she  says. 

According  to  Dr.  Eubanks,  the 
Industrial  Training  Programs  are 
successful  because  of  the  people  at 
Rush:  “Everyone  throughout  the 
Medical  Center  has  made  a great 
contribution  to  this  program.  It’s  an 
example  of  an  institution-wide  effort  to 
create  the  Learning  Lab  and  to  educate 
industry  about  medicine.” 
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TJnited  Way  asks  you  to  pledge  this  year 


Dreams 
Really  Can 


As  the  United  Way  campaign  gets 
started  this  month,  employees  will  be 
receiving  pledge  cards.  There  might 
be  some  reluctance  to  give  money 
this  year,  however,  because  people 
feel  their  dollars  have  already  been 
stretched  to  the  limit,  or,  perhaps, 
because  people  are  wary  about  the 
recent  controversy  at  United  Way  of 
America. 

Those  who  feel  they  don’t  have 
money  to  spare  might  consider  the 
many  Chicagoans  who  are  unem- 
ployed this  year. 

“Because  of  the  recession, 

United  Way  agencies  need  our  help 
more  than  ever,”  says  Donald  R. 
Oder,  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Medi- 
cal Center.  He  has  been  involved  in 
United  Way  campaigns  at  Rush  for 
many  years. 


“All  of  us  who  have  jobs  could 
consider  ourselves  in  a better  finan- 
cial situation,  and  therefore  better 
able  to  give,  than  some  of  those  who 
require  United  Way-sponsored 
services,”  he  says. 

In  response  to  the  controversy 
surrounding  United  Way  of  America, 
to  which  individual  chapters  like  the 
one  in  Chicago  contribute  dues. 
United  Way  of  Chicago/Suburban 
Chicago  has  compiled  these  facts: 

• United  Way  of  Chicago/Suburban 
Chicago  is  an  independent  agency, 
run  by  local  volunteers.  United 
Way  of  America  (UWA)  is  a 
service  organization  that  helps 
local  United  Ways.  It  is  not  the 
“National  Headquarters.” 

• UWA  fired  those  employees 
implicated  in  mismanagement, 
reduced  its  budget  by  30  percent 
and  now  has  rules  enforcing  the 
lowest  possible  travel  costs  and 
business  expenses. 

• For  every  $ 100  donated  to  United 
Way  of  Chicago/Suburban  Chicago, 


only  30  cents  went  to  United  Way  of 
America. 

• United  Way  of  Chicago/Suburban 
Chicago  will  reduce  dues  to  UWA 
by  at  least  10  percent  this 
fundraising  year,  and  will  make 
payments  only  if  UWA  continues 
its  reforms. 

• Many  United  Way  positions  are 
filled  by  volunteer  workers.  Of  the 
salaried  jobs,  most  pay  an  average 
of  20  percent  less  than  similar 
nonprofit  positions. 

• More  than  90  cents  of  every  dollar 
United  Way  of  Chicago/Suburban 
Chicago  collects  goes  directly  to 
provide  community  services. 

Oder  encourages  employees  to 
pledge  this  year:  “The  need  for  support 
of  community  service  agencies  in  our 
local  area  has  never  been  greater.  It  is 
obvious  that  support  must  come  from 
those  of  us  who  continue  to  have  jobs. 
Please  continue  to  help  our  less 
fortunate  neighbors  through  your 
United  Way  contribution.” 


Welcome  to  the  profession 

First-year  Rush  Medical  College  student  Monique  Semien  and  119  of  her 
classmates  were  officially  welcomed  into  the  medical  profession  by  Rush 
University  president  Leo  M.  Henikojf,  M.D.,  during  the  White  Coat  Ceremony 
September  11. 


CONFIDENTIALITY 

■is  everyone’s  concern! 


Mum's  the  Word  Campaign.  October 
20-22:  Employees  are  reminded 
during  this  two-day  campaign  at 
Rush  that  no  information  concerning 
patients  is  to  be  discussed  in  public 
places  or  with  anyone  who  is  not 
participating  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  patient. 
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j^ush  people 


In  the  news 

Preston  Foster,  M.D.,  general 
surgery,  told  Channel  9 News  that 
Arthur  Tulicki’s  prognosis  is  excel- 
lent. Eight-year-old  Tulicki  received 
an  emergency  liver  transplant  at 
Rush  in  August.  Stories  of  his  early 
recovery  and  discharge  were  broad- 
cast on  Channels  5,  7 and  32,  and 
WBBM  radio. 

Chicago  (September)  magazine 
profiled  Bennett  Braun,  M.D., 
psychiatry.  The  article  chronicled  Dr. 
Braun’s  career  and  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  experts 
on  multiple  personality  disorder. 

Jan  Fawcett,  M.D.,  psychiatry, 
and  Susan  Markovich,  M.S.N., 
R.N.,  psychiatry,  also  were  quoted  in 
the  article. 

Another  Chicago  (August) 
article,  written  by  the  husband  of  a 
breast  cancer  patient,  described  the 
couple’s  process  of  assembling  a 
team  of  specialists  to  provide  patient 
care,  treatment  and  advice.  Melody 
Cobleigh,  M.D.,  oncology,  Tom 
Witt,  M.D.,  general  surgery,  and 
Craig  Bradley,  M.D.,  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgery,  were  quoted. 

Physicians  must  discuss  the 
Patient  Self  Determination  Act  and 
Health  Care  Surrogate  Act  with  their 
patients,  wrote  Laurel  Burton, 
Th.D.,  religion  health  and  human 
values,  Suzanne  Yellen,  Ph.D., 
psychology  and  social  sciences, 

Ellen  Elpern,  M.S.,  R.N.,  pulmo- 
nary medicine,  and  Roger  Bone, 
M.D.,  pulmonary  medicine,  in  an 
editorial  in  Illinois  Medicine. 

In  Vogue  magazine,  Rosalind 
Cartwright,  Ph.D.,  psychology  and 
social  sciences,  talked  about  her 
lifelong  fascination  with  dreams  and 
her  new  book  Crisis  Dreaming: 

Using  Your  Dreams  to  Solve  Your 
Problems. 

Allure  magazine  highlighted  Dr. 
Cartwright’s  research  on  dreams  and 
stress.  And,  in  the  wake  of  Hurricane 
Andrew,  Dr.  Cartwright  answered 
questions  about  the  dreams  of 
hurricane  survivors  on  WGN  radio’s 
“Kathy  and  Judy  Show.” 


In  an  interview  with  Channel  2 
News,  (see  photo  above),  Donald 
Jensen,  M.D.,  internal  medicine, 
stressed  the  importance  of  screening 
for  hepatitis  B and  C,  which  can  lead 
to  serious  and  potentially  fatal  liver 
disease  and  increase  the  risk  of 
cirrhosis  and  liver  cancer.  On 
WMAQ  radio,  Michael  Ganger, 
M.D.,  internal  medicine,  also  dis- 
cussed testing  for  hepatitis  B and  C. 

American  Medical  News  quoted 
David  Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychiatry,  on 
the  need  for  primary  physicians  to 
detect  patients  at  risk  for  suicide.  His 
research  has  shown  that  most  people 
who  commit  suicide  have  seen  a 
physician  shortly  before. 

The  article  also  quoted  Jean 
Aschkenasy,  Ph.D.,  psychology  and 
social  sciences,  on  the  rise  in  suicide 
among  teenagers. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  Alan  Hirsch,  M.D., 
neurological  sciences,  explained  his 
latest  research  investigating  the 
influence  certain  smells  have  on 
people’s  spending  habits. 

Anita  Gewurz,  M.D.,  immunol- 
ogy and  microbiology,  commented 
on  the  correlation  between  cock- 
roaches and  asthma  on  Channel  60’s 
“In  Your  Interest.” 


In  The  Reader,  Carl 
Wahlstrom,  M.D.,  psychiatry,  who 
served  as  an  expert  witness  at  the 
Jeffrey  Dahmer  trial  earlier  this  year, 
discussed  the  case  and  his  own 
interest  in  forensic  psychiatry. 

Appointments 

David  J.  Palmer,  M.D.,  ophthal- 
mology, was  elected  into  the  Ameri- 
can Glaucoma  Society. 

Frank  Joebgen,  M.B.A.,  Rush 
Health  Plans,  was  named  president 
of  the  Illinois  Association  of  Health 
Maintenance  Organizations 
(IAHMO). 

David  A.  Klodd,  Ph.D., 

otolaryngology  & broncho- 
esophagology,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Speech,  Language 
and  Hearing  Association. 

Kudos 

Diane  Cronin-Stubbs,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 

professor  of  gerontological  nursing, 
and  Deborah  Gross,  D.N.Sc.,  R.N., 
associate  professor  of  psychiatric 
nursing,  were  recently  admitted  to 
the  American  Academy  of  Nursing. 

Speeches/Lectures/ 

Presentations 

Robert  L.  Barkin,  M.B.A.,  Pharm  D., 
NHA,  anesthesiology:  “The  man- 
agement of  acute  pain,  cancer  pain, 
sickle  cell  pain  and  chronic  pain,” 
Emory  University,  Atlanta,  GA. 

“The  management  of  acute  and 
chronic  pain  and  the  cancer  patient,” 
The  Eastern  and  Western  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists  of  Oklahoma. 
“The  management  of  pain  in  the 
pediatric  patient,”  Scottish  Rite’s 
Hospital  for  Children,  Atlanta,  GA. 

Randy  Epstein,  M.D.,  ophthal- 
mology, presented  his  research  on 
photodynamic  therapy,  a new  laser 
treatment  for  abnormal  corneal 
blood  vessels,  at  the  19th  annual 
North  American  Research  Sympo- 
sium held  in  Orlando,  FL,  August 
1992. 
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NewsRounds  wants  your  comments 

The  staff  of  NewRounds  is  looking  for  ways  to  improve  the  Medical  Center's  employee  publication.  We  want 
to  hear  your  ideas.  While  you  might  not  see  all  of  your  suggestions  in  upcoming  issues,  we  assure  you  — you 
will  be  heard!  Please  complete  the  following  survey  and  return  it  to:  Department  of  Philanthropy  and  Com- 
munication, TOB  021,  Rm.  250. 


NewsRounds  Survey 


Name  (optional) 


Department  _ 

Job  title 

Years  at  Rush 


Part  I 

1 . On  average,  how  many  articles  do  you  read  per  issue? 

All Most Some None 

2.  Are  the  stories 

a.  difficult  to  read 

b.  easy  to  read 

3.  Tell  us  what  you  think  of  the  photos  in  NewsRounds.  Are  they  large  enough?  Interesting  to  look  at?  Do 
they  communicate  the  story? 


4.  How  often  do  you  read  the  following  NewsRounds  articles: 


Never 

Sometimes 

Always 

"Newsbriefs" 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

"Rush  People" 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Employee  profiles 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Department  profiles 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Medical  Center  events 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(Employee  of  the  Quarter,  Founders  Day,  RushFest, 

United  Way) 

Medical  Center  issues 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

(employee  opinion  survey,  annual  meeting,  expansion  plans) 

Articles  about  clinical  research 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

J^ush  people 


Jack  R.  Green,  Psy.D.,  psy- 
chiatry: "The  identification  and 
treatment  of  a pedophile  population, 
utilizing  the  Isaac  Ray  treatment 
paradigm  as  an  intervention  model,” 
Regional  School  Principals,  Chi- 
cago, IL, June  1992. 

Howard  M.  Kravitz,  D.O., 
psychiatry,  Thomas  J. 
Schnitzer,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
rheumatology,  and  Cindy  Morton, 
R.N.,  psychiatry:  “Osteoarthritis, 
anti-inflammatory  agents  and 
sleep,”  Association  of  Professional 
Sleep  Society’s  6th  Annual  Meeting, 
Phoenix,  AZ,  June  1992. 

Daniel  W.  Hardy,  M.D.,  J.D., 
psychiatry:  “Clerical  sexual  miscon- 
duct: Evaluation  and  treatment,” 
Conference  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
River  Forest,  IL,  June  1992.  Also, 
“Identification  and  management  of 
the  perpetrator,”  conference  on 
Sexual  Harassment  in  the  Work- 
place: A Comprehensive  Manage- 
ment Approach.  Itasca,  IL,  June 
1992.  Ruby  Wilson,  M.Ed.,  R.N., 
"Perspectives  on  the  victim,”  at  the 
same  conference. 

Patricia  Bull  Hurst,  R.N., 

M.S.,  therapeutic  radiology:  “Pain 
management  for  the  head  and  neck 
cancer  patient  receiving  radiation 
therapy,”  Oncology  Nursing  Society 
Annual  Congress,  San  Diego,  CA. 

Publications 

CE  Dinsmore,  Ph.D.,  anatomy: 
“The  foundations  of  contemporary 
regeneration  research:  Historical 
perspectives,”  Monographs  in 
Developmental  Biology,  Vol  23,  C. 
Taban  and  B.  Boilly,  eds.  Basel: 
Karger,  pp  1-27. 

PM  Moore,  R.N.,  OR/surgical 
nursing:  “Anterior  cruciate  liga- 
ment: History,  anatomy  & recon- 
struction,” The  Surgical  Technolo- 
gist, 24  (2):  14-19,  1992.  (Coau- 
thors: BR  Ross,  CST,  BR  Bach, 

Jr.,  M.D.,  orthopedic  surgery.) 

SP  Gotoff,  M.D.,  pediatrics: 
“Development  of  IgM  antibody  to 
group  B streptococcus  type  III  in 
human  infants,”  The  Journal  of 


Infectious  Diseases,  165(6):  1049- 
1055,  1992.  (Coauthors:  KM  Boyer, 
pediatrics,  ME  Klegerman.) 

An  article  titled  “Louis 
Gdalman,  Pioneer  in  Hospital 
Pharmacy  Poison  Information 
Services”  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Hospital  Pharmacy. 
Written  by  Paul  G.  Pierpaoli,  M.S., 
Director  of  Pharmacy,  and  Joseph  T. 
Botticelli,  M.S.,  Medical  University 
of  South  Carolina  Medical  Center, 
the  article  describes  the  role  played 
by  Louis  Gdalman,  R.Ph.  (emeri- 
tus) in  the  development  of  Rush- 
Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical 
Center’s  Poison  Control  Center. 

DC  Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychiatry: 
“Personality  traits  in  offspring  of 
parents  with  unipolar  affective 
disorder:  An  exploratory  study,” 
Journal  of  Personality  Disorders, 
6:91-98,  1992.  (Coauthors:  PC 
Ouimette,  DN  Klein,  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Stony  Brook,  L 
Dansky,  ET  Margolis,  Rehabilita- 
tion Institute  of  Chicago.) 

A Roviek,  Ph.D.,  and  J Michael, 
Ph.D.,  physiology:  “Knowledge 
representation  for  an  intelligent 
tutoring  system  based  on  a multilevel 
causal  model,”  Lecture  Notes  in 
Computer  Science  and  Intelligent 
Tutoring  Systems,  C Frasson,  G 
Gauthier  and  GI  McCalla,  eds. 
(Coauthors:  RA  Khuwaja  and  MW 
Evens,  Ph.D.,  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology.)  “ABASE:  A 
hypermedia-based  tutoring  and 
authoring  system,”  Lecture  Notes  in 
Computer  Science,  Computer  Assisted 
Learning.  I.  Tomek,  ed.  (Coauthor:  J 
Li,  physiology.) 

C Chen,  Ph.D.,  and  R 
Eisenberg,  Ph.D.,  physiology: 
“Constant  fields  and  constant 
gradients  in  open  ionic  channels,” 
Biophys.  / 61: 1372- 1393,  1992. 
(Coauthor:  V Barcilon,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago.) 

E Rios,  Ph.D.,  physiology: 
“Charge  movement  and  the  nature 
of  signal  transduction  in  skeletal 
muscle  excitation-contraction 
coupling,”  Ann.  Rev.  Physiol., 
54:109-133,  1992.  (Coauthors:  G 


Pizarro,  Ph.D.,  Dept,  de  Biofisica, 
Facultad  de  Medicina,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  and  E Stefani,  Ph.D., 
Baylor  College  of  Medicine.) 

W Niles,  Ph.D.,  and  F Cohen, 
Ph.D.,  physiology:  “Video  micros- 
copy studies  of  vesicle-planar 
membrane  adhesion  and  fusion  in 
calcium  entry  and  action  at  the 
presynaptic  nerve  terminal,”  Annals 
of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence, 635,  273-283,  1992. 

DC  Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychiatry: 
“An  application  of  item  response 
theory  to  alexithymia  assessment 
among  abstinent  alcoholics.  Journal 
of  Personality  Assessment,  58:  506- 
515,  1992.  (Coauthors:  MS 
Hendryx,  University  of  Iowa,  MG 
Haviland,  Loma  Linda  University 
School  of  Medicine,  and  RD  Gib- 
bons, University  of  Illinois  Medical 
Center.) 

SvA  Cavanaugh,  M.D.,  psy- 
chiatry: “Introduction  to  Psychiatric 
and  Behavioral  Emergencies,” 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Emer- 
gency Medicine,  3rd,  Lea  & Febiger 
Publishers,  Philadelphia,  PA,  1992, 
pp  2601-261 1.  (Coauthors:  RG 
Schwartz,  CG  Cayten,  MA 
Magelsen,  and  T Mayer.) 
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5.  Which  of  the  above  do  you  find  most  interesting?  List  in  order  of  interest. 


6.  Should  we  bring  back  "Corridor  Views"  (Rush's  version  of  a newspaper  photo  opinion  column)? 
yes  no 


7.  What  would  you  eliminate  from  NewsRoundsl 


8.  What  would  you  add  to  NewsRoundsl 


9.  Additional  comments 


Part  II 

1.  We're  always  looking  for  new  story  ideas.  Do  you  have  an  unusual  hobby?  Volunteer  in  your  community? 
Or  do  you  have  an  outstanding  coworker  who  you'd  like  to  see  profiled  in  NewsRoundsl 


2.  Tell  us  why  we  should  publish  a story  on  your  department 


3.  Additional  comments 
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At  the  United  Way  Dunk  Tank  Event, 
Purchasing  Department  staff  take  aim  and 
John  Webb,  Jr.,  director  of  Materials  Man- 
agement, takes  a plunge. 


(])  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
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Q & A with  Truman  Esmond,  Jr. 
See  page  6. 


Meet  cafeteria  worker  Lena  Thompson. 
See  page  3. 


Rush  Medical  College  students  win  award 
from  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  See  page  7. 


J^ush  affiliate  to  build  new  facility 


Copley  Memorial  Hospital,  a 
corporate  affiliate  of  Rush  located 
in  Aurora.  Illinois,  will  build  a 
$67  million  facility  in  southeast 
Kane  County,  three  miles  east  of 
its  present  location.  The  new  facility 
will  replace  the  current  hospital. 

On  September  22,  representa- 
tives from  Copley  and  Rush,  and 
from  the  city  of  Aurora,  gathered  for 
a ground-breaking  ceremony  at  the 
hospital's  new  site,  which  currently 
is  a large  field  off  Route  34. 

Copley  officials  knew  years  ago 
that  their  facility  needed  to  be 
replaced.  It  is  located  in  a landlocked 
residential  neighborhood.  The  costs 
to  renovate  the  106-year-old  campus 
would  be  high,  to  the  point  where 
construction  of  a new,  more  contem- 
porary and  customer-friendly  hospi- 
tal made  practical  sense. 

Secretaries  form 
network 

A new  group  — The  Rush  Secretarial 
Organization  — has  recently  been 
established  at  the  Medical  Center. 

"Our  organization  provides  a 
network  for  secretaries  and  administra- 
tive support  staff  at  Rush  so  that  they 
can  adapt  and  grow  in  an  ever-chang- 
ing work  force,”  says  Maria  Equihua, 
Risk  Management,  who  is  president  of 
the  organization. 

Besides  Equihua,  the 
organization’s  officers  are  Carmalita 
Collier,  RUSH-Anchor  Coleman 
Office,  vice  president;  and  Andrea 
Walsh,  Nursing  Professional  Develop- 
ment, recorder. 

To  date,  the  group,  which  was 
founded  in  June,  has  155  members. 

One  of  its  first  projects  will  be  to 
create  a reference  manual  for  secretar- 
ies and  administrative  support  staff  that 
will  include  information  about  re- 
sources at  Rush. 

The  group  meets  the  third  Thurs- 
day of  the  month  at  3 p.m.  in  TOB, 
Room  1 26.  For  more  information  call 
Maria  Equihua  at  ext.  27828. 


“When  we  decided  to  affiliate 
with  Copley  in  1987,  part  of  that 
agreement  specified  their  intent  to 
replace  the  current  facility.  We're 
happy  to  support  them  as  they  carry 
forth  that  commitment,”  says  Donald 
R.  Oder,  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  Rush. 

The  Illinois  Health  Facilities 
Planning  Board  approved  Copley's 
certificate-of-need  application  for  a 
new  hospital  this  past  July. 

Plans  for  the  95-acre  Copley-Rush 
Regional  Medical  Campus  call  for  a 
one-  and  two-story  design  with  an  op- 
tion to  expand  to  four  stories  in  the 
future.  The  facility  will  include  144 
beds:  90  medical/surgical  beds.  1 2 
intensive  and  cardiac  care  beds,  1 8 ob- 
stetrical beds  and  24  physical  rehabili- 
tation beds.  Plans  for  the  campus  also 
include  a professional  office  building. 


The  new  hospital  will  feature 
five  “centers  of  excellence,”  which 
will  offer  comprehensive  patient  care 
services.  The  centers  are  similar  in 
concept  to  the  Rush  Institutes. 
Copley's  centers  include  cardiology, 
oncology,  women’s  services,  ambu- 
latory surgical  services  and  physical 
rehabilitation  services. 

“Their  centers  will  fit  well  with 
the  focus  of  our  institutes.  With  the 
development  of  their  new  facility,  we 
hope  to  build  some  collaborative 
programs  between  the  two  institu- 
tions,” says  Oder. 

Although  major  construction  for 
the  facility  is  expected  to  begin  next 
March,  site  development  activity 
already  has  begun.  The  scheduled 
completion  date  for  the  new  campus 
is  mid-1995. 


Meet  the  legislator 

In  a visit  organized  by  the  Illinois  Academy  of  Family  Physicians,  Rep. 
Benjamin  Martinez  (D-20),  right,  meets  with  Steve n K.  Rothschild,  M.D., 
at  the  doctor’ s family  practice  in  Pilsen,  a Hispanic  community  on 
Chicago's  Southwest  Side.  Dr.  Rothschild  is  with  the  Department  of 
Family  Medicine  at  Rush. 
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She  cuts  the  mustard 


Newsbriefs 


At  5:30  a. m.,  when  most  of  us  are 
reaching  for  the  snooze  button  on  the 
alarm  clock,  Lena  Thompson  is  already 
at  work  — cracking  the  first  eggs  for 
the  breakfast  rush  at  the  Medical 
Center’s  cafeteria. 

The  morning  fare,  however,  is  only 
a prelude  to  her  lunchtime  specialty  — 
her  famous  sandwiches. 

“I  fix  my  customers’  sandwiches 
the  way  1 would  want  mine,”  says 
Thompson.  “One  time,  someone  said 
one  of  my  sandwiches  looked  so  good, 
she  wanted  to  take  a picture  of  it.” 

Thompson’s  delectable  sand- 
wiches and  magnetic  personality  have 
attracted  a loyal  following.  She  even 
gets  fan  mail  and  souvenirs  from 
vacationing  customers. 

"Having  a great  time  in  Scotland, 
but  looking  forward  to  a lettuce, 
tomato  and  turkey  sandwich  on  natural 
wheat,  cut  down  the  middle  with  no 
pickle,"  reads  a postcard  sent  by  John 
Crawford,  D.D.S.,  a dentist  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  who  comes  to 
Rush  every  day  for  one  of  Thompson’s 
creations. 

Thompson  says  she  has  at  least  1 5 
to  20  regular  customers.  Of  those,  eight 
order  the  same  sandwiches  every  day, 
and  she  has  each  sandwich  memorized. 

“Two  years  ago,  a student  came 
through  my  line.  She  was  angry 
because  she  was  in  a hurry  and  had  to 
wait.  I made  her  a sandwich  on  natural 
wheat  bread  with  turkey  and  regular 
mustard,  and  promised  her  that  from 
then  on,  when  I saw  her  coming,  I 
would  have  her  sandwich  ready  to  save 
time.  We’ve  been  friends  ever  since.” 

Making  friends  comes  naturally  to 
Thompson,  not  only  because  of  her 
prowess  behind  the  sandwich  counter, 
but  because  of  her  interest  in  her 
customers'  lives  outside  of  work. 

“When  I was  pregnant,  Lena  kept 
tabs  on  me  and  made  sure  I was  eating 
right.”  says  Audrey  Dean,  a two-year 
customer  of  Thompson’s  who  works  in 
obstetrics  and  gynecology.  “Now,  I 
talk  to  her  about  my  daughter  all  the 
time.” 

Her  supervisors  have  observed  that 
customers  also  seem  to  take  an  interest 
in  Thompson’s  life.  “If  Lena  takes  a 


Lena  Thompson 


day  off,  people  get  disappointed.  If 
she  misses  more  than  one  day,  they 
get  concerned,”  says  Alberta 
Brownlee,  a cafeteria  supervisor  who 
works  with  Thompson. 

Thompson,  41,  is  married  and  has 
four  children  — three  boys  and  one 
girl.  In  her  spare  time,  she  likes  to 
sew,  play  cards  and  spoil  her  five 
grandchildren. 

In  addition  to  knowing  the  secret 
of  making  a good  sandwich,  Thomp- 
son says  she  loves  to  cook  and  that, 
among  friends,  her  barbecued  ribs  are 
legendary.  She  credits  her  grand- 
mother for  her  culinary  talents.  “I 
used  to  just  watch  my  grandmother 
cook.  She  was  very  kind,  too.  When 
beggars  came  to  the  door,  she  would 
invite  them  in,  make  some  coffee  and 
give  them  something  to  eat.” 

She  chuckles  at  the  recollection 
of  her  first  cooking  experiment  — 
when  she  tried  to  make  black-eyed 
peas. 

“My  grandparents  said  they  were 
good,  but  they  were  trying  to  be  nice 
- I had  put  in  way  too  much  salt. 

But  my  grandmother  could  fix 
anything.  She  just  added  some 
potatoes  to  absorb  the  salt.  I'll  never 
forget  that  day.” 


Great  American 
Smokeout  Day 

In  recognition  of  Great  American 
Smokeout  Day,  November  19, 
Employee  Health  will  set  up  informa- 
tion tables  all  day  in  the  cafeteria  and 
in  the  morning  in  the  lobbies  of  TOB 
and  Murdock.  For  information  about 
how  to  stop  smoking,  visit  one  of  the 
tables  or  call  the  health  and  fitness 
program  at  ext.  25309. 

Weight  watching 

Beginning  in  January,  the  Department 
of  Food  and  Nutrition  Services’ 
Nutrition  Clinic  will  offer  weight 
management  workshops  for  adoles- 
cents. The  Saturday  workshops  will 
include  information  about  nutrition, 
exercise  and  behavior  modification. 
For  more  information,  call  the  clinic 
at  ext.  2-DIET. 

Sign  up  for  benefits 

Now  through  December  4,  employees 
can  make  the  following  changes  to 
their  benefits: 

• change  medical  coverage 

• add/drop  dependents  on  medical 
coverage 

• enroll  in  long-term  disability 
insurance 

• enroll  in  supplemental  life 
insurance 

• enroll  in  flex  spending  accounts 

Call  Compensation  and  Benefits  at 
ext.  26637  or  visit  the  office  at  729  S. 
Paulina. 

Get  the  facts 

The  Security  Services  Department  has 
published  the  1991-1992  RPSLMC 
Security  Services  Annual  Report, 
which  outlines  the  Medical  Center's 
security  policies  as  well  as  informa- 
tion about  crime  patterns  and  annual 
crime  statistics.  The  report  is  avail- 
able to  Rush  employees,  students  and 
faculty.  Copies  of  the  report  can  be 
obtained  in  Schweppe,  Rm.  101. 
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^^/hat  patients  and  their  families  are  saying 


It  is  a truism  at  Rush  that  the  most 
important  person  in  the  Medical  Center 
is  the  patient.  From  time  to  time,  we 
get  letters  from  patients  or  their 
families  letting  us  know  just  how  well 
we  are  doing  in  caring  for  our  patients. 
Following  are  some  excerpts  from  the 
Medical  Center’s  incoming  mail: 

“I  was  recently  hospitalized  on  8 North 
Atrium  . . . for  complete  hip  replace- 
ment surgery.  I want  to  commend  you 
and  your  staff  for  the  excellent  care  I 
received  there.  The  nurses  were  wami, 
caring  and  efficient.  . . .The  physical 
therapy  staff  was  knowledgeable  and 
very  helpful.  . . .The  ‘pushers,’  those 
men  and  women  who  transported  me 
from  my  room  to  therapy  and  back, 
were  kind  and  friendly.  . . .The  elevator 
lady  on  the  way  to  and  from  therapy 
was  pleasant,  as  were  the  men  and 
women  who  delivered  the  trays,  the 
woman  who  brought  the  pitchers  of 
water,  and  the  one  that  drew  blood 
every  day.  The  food  was  more  than 
ample  and  tasty,  and  the  discharge 
nurse.  Karen  Miller,  was  efficient  and 
most  helpful.” 

— A discharged  patient 


“.  . . The  uncommon  effort  of  Rush 
Home  Health  Service  enabled  my 
father  to  lead  a productive,  relatively 
enjoyable  life  long  past  our  expecta- 
tions. ...  He  couldn’t  have  made  it 
without  all  of  you,  and  I think  the  Rush 
Home  Health  Service  staff  should  all 
derive  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  in 
knowing  how  importantly  the  nurses 
and  therapists  supported  his  interest  in 
living.  Donna  Sierzega,  his  primary 
nurse,  was  his  ‘staff  of  life’  and 
provided  more  knowledge,  information 
and  comfort  than  1 could  begin  to 
express.  . . 

— Daughter  of  a Rush  Home  Health 
Service  patient 

. . My  wife  was  a patient  on  your  unit 

from  July  10  to  July  20 Words  cannot 

express  how  grateful  I am  to  all  of  you. 
Your  caring  and  your  professionalism 
were  unmatched  by  anything  I have 
experienced  in  my  lifetime.  Being  the 
husband  of  a nurse,  I have  some  idea  of 
how  difficult  your  job  is,  and  I would 
have  thought  it  normal  for  the  stress  of 
your  job  to  cause  some  bouts  of  unpleas- 
antness or  irritability.  I saw  none  of  this. 
I saw  only  very  skilled,  very  caring 


people  with  great  attitudes  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night. . . . Please,  keep  up 
the  good  work.  . . 

— Husband  of  a cancer  patient 

“My  husband  was  recently  a surgical 
patient  in  your  hospital  ...  I'm  writing 
to  let  you  know  what  excellent  care  he 
received  from  his  primary  nurse.  . . 
Professionally  she  was  extremely  able 
and  her  kindness  and  caring  made  us  so 
comfortable  and  at  ease.  We  have  both 
been  in  hospitals  before,  but  never 
before  could  write  and  praise  someone 
for  extraordinary  care.” 

— Wife  of  a surgical  patient 

“To  reflect  on  three  years  of  treatment 
for  non-Hodgkins  lymphoma,  ending 
in  10  days  in  MICU  with  my  father’s 
death,  feeling  peaceful  is  in  large  part 
due  to  the  quality  of  care  and  caring  at 
the  Medical  Center.  The  nursing  staff 
in  MICU  not  only  took  care  of  my 
father,  but  they  cared  for  the  whole 
family.  The  house  staff  and  fellows 
were  always  there  to  answer  questions 
and  guide  us  in  decisions  about  my 
father’s  care.  . . 

— Daughter  of  a deceased  patient 


Fujisawa,  USA,  Inc.,  of  Deerfield, 
Illinois,  recently  opened  a state-of-the- 
art  research  laboratory  at  Rush  for  the 
company’ s pharmaceutical  division, 
Fujisawa  Pharmaceutical  Co.  The 
Fujisawa  Research  Laboratory  at 
Rush  will  conduct  studies  on 
Fujisawa' s new  drugs.  At  the  ribbon- 
cutting ceremony  marking  the  opening 
are  ( left  to  right)  Leo  M.  Henikoff, 
M.D.,  president  and  CEO;  Roger  C. 
Bone,  M.D,  vice  president  of  medical 
affairs;  Ala  Alak,  Ph  D.,  lab  manager, 
Fujisawa  Pharmaceutical  Co.; 

Takashi  Aoki,  chairman  and  CEO  of 
Fujisawa  USA;  and  Nelson  Levy, 
PhD.,  M.D.,  president  of  Fujisawa 
Pharmaceutical  Co. 


Fuj  isawa  lab  opens  at  Rush 
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H ome  care  agency  makes  a move 


Settling  in:  Toni  McNally,  director  of  finance  and  administration.  Rush  Home 
Care— Chicago. 


This  fall.  Rush  Home  Health  Service 
changed  both  its  name  and  its  address. 

On  October  19,  the  agency  — now 
called  Rush  Home  Care-Chicago  — 
made  a long-awaited  move  from  the 
third  floor  of  the  Triangle  Office 
Building  to  new  offices  in  a building 
on  the  comer  of  Harrison  and  Racine. 
The  relocation  to  the  9,000-square-foot 
office  complex  gives  the  agency’s 
nearly  1 00  permanent  staff  members 
three  times  the  space  they  had  at  their 
previous  location. 

The  name  change  reflects  the 
recent  creation  of  the  Rush  Home  Care 
Network,  which  includes  the  Chicago 
hospital-based  agency  and  Rush  Home 
Care-North  Shore,  a freestanding 
agency  in  north  suburban  Skokie. 

The  new  site  houses  Rush  Home 
Care-Chicago  as  well  as  headquarters 
for  the  network.  Kathryn  Christiansen, 
D.N.Sc.,  R.N.,  associate  chairperson  of 
community  health  nursing  at  Rush,  is 
the  network’s  CEO. 

Working  with  physicians,  hospital 
discharge  planners  and  other  health 
professionals,  the  Rush  Home  Care 
Network  eases  the  transition  from 
hospital  to  home  for  patients  of  all  ages 
in  Chicago  and  the  suburbs.  Its  staff 
includes  nurses,  social  workers, 
occupational  and  physical  therapists. 


speech  pathologists  and  home  health 
aides. 

The  move  came  not  a moment  too 
soon.  Creation  of  the  network  has 
substantially  increased  Rush's  home 
care  territory  on  its  northern,  southern 
and  western  boundaries.  In  the  past 
year  alone,  patient  visits  made  by  Rush 
Home  Care-Chicago  staff  increased  by 
nearly  30  percent,  going  from  57,000 
in  1991  to  74,000  in  1992. 

“Our  business  has  been  growing 
steadily  for  years  — and  our  staff  has 
been  growing  accordingly.  But  until 
now  we  haven’t  been  able  to  increase 
our  space,”  says  Marilyn  O’Rourke, 
M.S.N.,  R.N.,  agency  director  of  Rush 
Home  Care-Chicago. 

In  the  old  office  setup,  staff 
members  were  located  in  four  different 
areas  in  the  Triangle  Office  Building. 
Nearly  everyone  shared  an  office  with 
at  least  one,  and  often  two  or  three 
colleagues.  In  fact,  one  tiny  office  was 
home  to  five  full-time  staff  members. 

The  new  location  has  room  for 
everyone.  Best  of  all,  says  O’Rourke, 
there  are  upgraded  workstations  for  the 
clinical  staff — nurses,  social  workers 
and  therapists  who  spend  most  of  their 
time  visiting  patients  at  home. 

“It’s  rare  for  a home  care  agency  to 
devote  as  much  space  to  the  clinical 


staff  as  we  have.  They  do  the  real  work 
of  a home  care  agency,”  says 
O’Rourke. 

“At  the  Rush  Home  Care  Net- 
work, we’re  strong  believers  in  Total 
Quality  Management.  We’re  con- 
stantly looking  for  ways  to  do  things 
better.  This  move  is  a big  step  in  that 
direction.” 


November  29  through  December  5 
is  National  Home  Care  Week,  an 
annual  recognition  of  those  who 
have  dedicated  their  careers  to 
providing  health  care  in  the  home. 
The  Rush  Home  Care  Network  will 
celebrate  the  week  with  activities 
held  throughout  the  Medical  Center. 


She  sends  thanks 

Berneice  Mabry,  a unit  clerk  in 
Maternal-Child  Nursing  since 
1969,  has  suffered  a great  loss.  Her 
son  Willie  Larry,  Jr.,  was  murdered 
in  Chicago  on  September  7.  His 
funeral  was  September  1 1.  Because 
of  the  outpouring  of  support  and 
the  hundreds  of  cards  and  gifts 
Berneice  received  from  people  at 
Rush  — and  because  she  could  not 
thank  each  person  individually  — 
she  asked  if  we  would  print  her 
letter  of  appreciation  to  the  many 
who  have  supported  her. 

Thank  you  very  much  . ...  to 
the  employees  at  Rush. 

Perhaps  you  sent  a card,  or 
you  sent  flowers.  If  so,  we  saw  it 
there.  Maybe  you  spoke  the  kindest 
words  any  friend  can  say. 

Perhaps  you  were  not  there  at 
all,  but  just  thought  of  us  that  day. 
Whatever  you  did  to  console  our 
hearts,  we  thank  you  so  much 
whatever  the  part. 

A special  thanks  to  Pauline 
Ballard,  Lois  Manning,  Phyllis 
Pegues,  Thelma  Robinson,  Mary 
Vinson  and  Bennie  Clark. 

— Berneice  Mabry  and  Family 
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rJruman  Esmond  explains  his  role 


Truman  Esmond,  Jr. 


Truman  Esmond,  Jr.,  president  and 
CEO  of  RUSH  Health  Plans,  was 
appointed  senior  vice  president- 
hospital  affairs  at  the  Medical  Center 
on  September  9. 

NewsRounds  interviewed  him 
recently  to  find  out  what  he  hopes  to 
accomplish  in  his  new  position. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  your  new  job  will 
involve. 

A.  My  responsibility  is  to  meet  and 
exceed  the  expectations  of  our 
customers — the  patients,  physicians, 
employers  and  the  larger  Chicago 
community.  Specifically,  I will  focus 
on  integrating  the  hospital  and 
RUSH  Health  Plans,  making  the 
hospital  operations  more  efficient 
and  improving  the  quality  of  our 
services. 

In  this  process  it  is  my  responsi- 
bility to  make  sure  that  the  hospital 
operations  support  the  patient- 
focused  care  initiatives,  the  hospital- 
within-a-hospital  concept  and  the 
institutes.  To  determine  operational 
improvement  goals  we  will  need  to 
measure  the  cost  of  running  this 


institution  in  relation  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  both  businesses  and  patients, 
who  pay  for  health  care.  To  be 
competitive,  we've  got  to  get  our 
prices  and  our  costs  in  line. 

Q.  How  will  you  accomplish  this? 

A.  We  will  organize  a major  project 
to  determine  our  organizational 
efficiency  goals  in  terms  of  amount 
and  timing.  We  will  examine  the 
hospital  operations,  identify  those 
processes  which  could  be  more 
efficient  (and  effective)  and  imple- 
ment the  required  improvements  to 
obtain  the  goals. 

Q.  You  have  talked  about  better 
integration  of  hospital  operations 
with  those  of  RUSH  Health  Plans. 
What’s  happening? 

A.  Working  closely  with  key  physi- 
cian managers  at  the  Medical  Center 
and  the  Health  Plans,  we  have 
created  a new  position  called  "clini- 
cal section  chief  ” for  each  of  the 
primary  care  specialties  represented 
in  RUSH  Anchor  HMO.  The  RUSH 
Anchor  physicians  are  already  on  the 
Medical  Center  staff.  It  is  one 
medical  staff.  Physicians  appointed 
to  this  new  position  will  work 
closely  with  the  respective  Medical 
Center  department  chairs  and  coordi- 
nate physician  activities  with  defined 
clinical  section  responsibilities, 
bringing  the  Medical  Center  and 
Health  Plans  medical  staffs  closer 
together. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  targeted 
areas  of  improvement? 

A.  We  must  improve  our  patient 
support  services.  Community  hospi- 
tals are  our  competition  in  the 
patient’s  evaluation  of  service.  When 
someone  has  to  drive  past  a local 
hospital  to  come  to  the  Medical 
Center,  for  what  they  might  perceive 
to  be  the  same  treatment,  our  service 
has  to  be  much  better.  That  means 
that  every  department  has  to  run 
smoothly,  has  to  focus  on  the  expec- 


tations of  our  patients  and  meet  those 
expectations  every  time. 

Q.  Since  your  position  is  a new 
one,  some  people  in  the  Medical 
Center  have  been  concerned 
because  they  don’t  know  what  to 
expect.  Or  they  fear  consultants 
are  going  to  change  the  way  we  do 
things.  How  do  you  respond  to 
them? 

A.  A lot  of  people  want  to  know  what 
1 stand  for  and  what  I'm  going  to  do. 

I welcome  the  challenge  provided  to 
me.  But  if  you  ask  me  what  I’m  about 
and  I tell  you  my  plans,  be  ready  to 
participate  in  the  formulation  of  these 
plans  and  the  implementation.  The 
consultants  are  not  going  to  make  any 
changes  for  us.  They  are  here  to  make 
suggestions  and  support  us  in  making 
the  changes. 

Q.  You’ve  taken  on  a difficult  task. 
How  do  you  prepare  for  a day  at 
the  office? 

A.  I prepare  for  each  day  by  remind- 
ing myself  of  why  Rush  exists,  of  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  organization.  I 
really  believe  in  the  Rush  system. 

It’s  the  future  for  delivery  of  health 
care.  Other  hospitals  and  medical 
centers  are  trying  to  emulate  what  we 
have.  We  have  the  right  strategy,  the 
right  mission,  the  right  momentum 
and  the  right  organization — we  just 
need  to  enhance  it.  It's  a challenge 
for  me  to  do  it  right,  to  do  it  well, 
and  it’s  very  exciting. 


Be  a volunteer 

The  Rush  Adolescent  Family 
Center  is  seeking  volunteers  to  be 
mentors  for  10  boys  and  girls  at 
Chalmers  Elementary  School  on 
the  West  Side.  Volunteers  must 
be  able  to  spend  one  hour  a week 
with  a youngster  for  at  least  a 
year.  For  more  information,  call 
Stephen  Gillenwater,  ext.  26068. 
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^^Ilied  Health  Week  honors  achievement 


Christopher  N ant  us 


Kirsten  Peachey 


Cori  Hansen 


September  28  through  October  2 was 
devoted  to  recognizing  the  work  of 
allied  health  professionals  — from 
physical  therapists  to  medical  tech- 
nologists — at  the  Medical  Center. 
These  employees  provide  vital  support 
to  physicians  in  the  operating  room 
and  to  patients  after  surgery. 

"This  is  the  first  time  we've 
hosted  events  for  an  entire  week  to 
honor  this  group.  But  it's  a fitting 
tribute  for  all  the  important  work  that 
they  do,”  says  Dianne  H.  Meyer, 

Ph.D.,  communication  disorders  and 
sciences,  who  was  the  chairperson  of 
the  Allied  Health  Week  Committee. 

On  September  29,  three  awards  were 
presented  to  employees  and  students  in 


allied  health  fields  who  have  shown 
leadership  and  fostered  teamwork  in 
working  with  medical  professionals. 

The  Allied  Health  Outstanding 
Employee  award  was  presented  to 
Chris  Ebell,  OTR/L,  occupational 
therapy,  and  Christopher  Nantus, 
C.R.T.T.,  respiratory  care.  Cori 
Hansen,  an  occupational  therapy 
student  at  Rush  University,  received 
the  Outstanding  Student  award.  The 
Outstanding  Student-Affiliate  award, 
given  to  a student  who  receives 
training  from  another  school  while 
completing  an  internship  at  Rush,  was 
presented  to  Kirsten  Peachey,  who 
works  with  the  Department  of  Reli- 
gion, Health  and  Human  Values. 


Chris  Ebell 


Rush  students  place  third  in  competition 


Two  fourth-year  Rush  Medical  College 
students,  Michelle  Bardack  and  Sue 
Thompson,  won  third  place  out  of 
several  hundred  entries  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary's  Award  for 
Innovations  in  Health  Promotion  and 
Disease  Prevention.  Their  paper  on 
prenatal  health  care  delivery  at  St. 
Basil’s  Free  People’s  Clinic  on 
Chicago’s  Southwest  Side  was  ranked 
the  highest  of  all  the  submissions 
received  from  U.S.  medical  schools. 

The  competition  was  established 
1 0 years  ago  to  seek  new  ideas  in 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion and  to  publicize  innovative 


mechanisms  for  implementing  them. 
The  students  will  receive  a plaque  and 
a $3,000  honorarium  from  Louis 
Sullivan,  M.D.,  secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  in  a special  ceremony  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Since  February  1 990,  more  than 
200  medical  students  and  25  physicians 
from  Rush  have  been  providing  care 
for  a medically  underserved  population 
at  St.  Basil’s  Clinic,  which  is  located  in 
the  basement  of  an  old  Byzantine 
church.  A general  medicine  clinic  is 
held  on  Thursday  evenings,  and  the 
prenatal  clinic  is  held  every  other 
Tuesday.  In  the  last  year-and-a-half. 


nearly  20  mothers  seen  at  the  clinic 
have  delivered  babies  at  Rush. 

“Medical  students  leam  and 
experience  more  at  St.  Basil’s  Clinic 
than  we  do  during  fast-paced  hospital 
rounds,”  says  Bardack.  "There  is 
nothing  as  motivating  as  being  respon 
sible  for  real  patients.” 


Cover  photo: 

Michelle  Bardack,  fourth-year 
Rush  Medical  College  student, 
draws  blood  from  an  expectant 
mother  at  St.  Basil's  Free  People's 
Clinic. 
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(Campaign  for  Rush  celebrates  first  anniversary 


On  November  14,  1991,  Rush  officials 
announced  “The  Campaign  for  Rush: 
Vision  & Values,”  a five-year  fund- 
raising effort  to  support  endowment, 
facilities,  and  people  and  programs  at 
the  Medical  Center.  A goal  of  $3 1 0 
million  has  been  established.  Of  that 
total,  $150  million  will  come  from 
private  philanthropy  — individuals, 
families,  corporations  and  foundations. 
The  remainder  will  come  from  the 
hospital’s  operating  income  and 
borrowing. 

After  only  a year,  the  campaign 
has  passed  several  milestones. 

On  the  night  of  the  kickoff  dinner 
last  year,  the  campaign  chairman, 

Edgar  D.  Jannotta,  announced  that 
more  than  $83.6  million  had  already 
been  pledged  — more  than  half  the 
total  philanthropic  goal.  Then,  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Mr.  Jannotta  reported  that  as 
of  June  1 992  more  than  $ 1 00.5  million 
had  been  pledged. 

“This  is  an  addition  of  $17  million 
since  last  November  14.  We  have  come 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  way  in 
securing  the  private  philanthropy 


needed  to  put  our  vision  for  the  future 
in  place,”  he  said. 

Groups  affiliated  with  the  Medical 
Center  are  leading  the  way  in  support 
of  the  campaign.  The  Medical  Staff  set 
a goal  of  100  percent  participation  and 
$6  million  for  the  campaign.  With  45 
percent  of  the  staff  giving  thus  far, 

$5  million  has  been  pledged.  The 
alumni  associations  of  Rush  Medical 
College  and  the  College  of  Nursing 
also  have  made  a joint  commitment  of 
$6  million  to  the  campaign. 

There  are  four  funding  components 
to  the  campaign  plan,  including 
endowment  for  Rush  University,  a new 
patient  care  facility,  a research  building 
and  the  Rush  Institutes.  The  plan  calls 
for  $68  million  to  be  directed  toward 
development  of  the  six  institutes,  two 
of  which  opened  in  1992. 

The  Rush  Institute  for  Mental 
Well-Being  celebrated  its  opening  on 
May  27  with  a stirring  talk  by  actor 
Rod  Steiger  on  his  personal  battle  with 
depression.  Also  at  the  opening,  the 
Woman’s  Board  announced  that  it  had 
attained  70  percent  of  its  total  fund- 
raising goal  of  $5  million.  The 


Woman’s  Board  Depression  Treatment 
& Research  Center  is  the  cornerstone 
of  this  institute. 

Later  in  the  year,  on  September  2 1 , 
the  Rush  Heart  Institute  held  a sympo- 
sium and  a ribbon-cutting  ceremony  to 
officially  recognize  its  beginning.  Two 
important  components  of  this  institute, 
the  Cardiovascular  Research  Laboratory 
and  the  55-bed  Center  for  Critical  Care 
Medicine,  were  opened  earlier  in  1992. 

The  next  institute  to  open  will  be 
the  Rush  Arthritis  and  Orthopedic 
Institute. 

As  the  institutes  and  private 
practices  start  to  fill  the  offices  of  the 
new  Professional  Building,  plans  for 
building  the  new  nine-story  patient  care 
facility  have  already  begun.  It  will  be 
built  adjacent  to  the  Atrium  Building. 

“We’re  in  the  early  design  phase  of 
the  project  and  hope  to  file  a certifi- 
cate-of-need  application  by  the  end  of 
this  year,”  says  John  H.  Driscoll, 
project  manager  for  construction  of  the 
new  addition. 

“We  anticipate  the  start  of  construc- 
tion to  occur  in  the  first  quarter  of  1 994, 
with  completion  estimated  for  1996.” 


Dr.  Thonar  honored  for  contributions  to  Medical  Center 


In  commemoration  of  National 
Rehabilitation  Week,  September  13- 
19,  Eugene  J-M.A.  Thonar,  Ph.D.,  was 
honored  for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  the  Medical  Center. 

Dr.  Thonar,  Department  of 
Biochemistry,  an  internationally 
recognized  researcher  and  teacher  in 
the  areas  of  rheumatism  and 
osteoarthritis,  is  the  first  recipient  of 
the  award.  The  award  will  be  given 
each  year  to  individuals  at  Rush  who 
have  overcome  disabilities  to  distin- 
guish themselves  in  their  careers.  Dr. 
Thonar  was  afflicted  with  a rare  form 
of  arthritis  when  he  was  15. 

“This  award  is  about  achievement. 
The  first  person  to  receive  it  is  a 
Renaissance  person.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  and  this  institution,” 
said  president  and  CEO  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  M.D.,  who  presented  the 
award  at  a luncheon  September  1 5. 
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Leo  M.  Henikoff , M.D.,  president  and  CEO,  (left)  congratulates  Eugene  J- 
M.A.  Thonar,  Ph.D. 


jy^eeting  explores  role  of 


virus  in  cervical  cancer 


At  a conference  on  October  26-28, 
researchers  and  clinicians  from  Rush 
and  medical  centers  around  the  world 
discussed  the  latest  findings  on  human 
papillomavirus  (HPV),  a sexually 
transmitted  microorganism  that  plays  a 
role  in  the  development  of  cancer  of 
the  cervix.  Up  to  15  percent  of  Ameri- 
can women  are  infected  with  HPV. 

The  conference  — the  Fifth 
International  Conference  on  Human 
Papillomaviruses  and  Genital  Carcino- 
mas— was  sponsored  by  the  Rush 
Department  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecol- 
ogy, the  Rush  Cancer  Center,  and  Sinai 
Hospital  of  Detroit.  It  was  held  in 
Chieago. 

"This  meeting  brings  the  basic 
scientists  who  do  research  and  the 
clinicians  who  deliver  patient  care 
together,  once  a year,  to  share  informa- 
tion. This  helps  assure  that  research 
findings  have  direct  benefits  for 
patients,”  explains  George  Wilbanks, 
M.D.,  the  John  M.  Simpson  Professor 
and  chairman  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology at  Rush,  and  a program  director 
of  the  conference. 

Genital  warts  are  the  most  com- 
mon symptom  of  HPV  infection,  but 
many  infected  women  — and  men  — 
never  know  that  they  carry  the  virus 
because  they  do  not  develop  any 
symptoms.  The  diagnosis  of  HPV 
infection  is  confirmed  with  special 
molecular  biology  tests.  Performed  on 
cells  removed  through  a routine  PAP 
smear  or  a biopsy,  these  high-tech  lab 
tests  search  for  molecules  of  the  virus’ 
DNA  in  the  patient’s  cervical  cells. 

While  HPV  infection  is  prevalent, 
medical  experts  caution  against  panic. 
Only  a small  fraction  of  women  who 
are  infected  may  go  on  to  develop 
cancer. 

At  Rush,  researchers  are  trying  to 
determine  why  some  HPV-infected 
women  develop  cancer  while  others 
don't.  “Our  theory  is  that  the  virus 
plays  a role  in  the  development  of 
cancer,  but  it  does  not  itself  cause 
cancer,”  says  gynecologist  oncologist 
Koen  DeGeest,  M.D.  “HPV  infection 
may  be  a step  in  the  cancer  process,  but 
other  factors  — as  yet  unidentified  — 
must  also  be  present.” 


Through  basic  research.  Dr. 
DeGeest  and  other  Rush  researchers 
are  searching  for  ways  to  reduce  the 
incidence  of  cervical  cancer  by  pre- 
venting, or  interrupting,  HPV  infection. 
Much  of  Dr.  DeGeest’ s own  work, 
which  he  described  at  the  conference, 
is  directed  toward  understanding  how 
the  virus  affects  cervical  cells. 

At  the  meeting,  researchers  from 
the  University  of  Chicago  reported  the 
first  successful  culture  of  human 
papillomavirus  particles  in  a labora- 
tory — that  is,  the  ability  to  infect 
cervical  cells,  grown  in  a lab,  with 
HPV.  This  culture  was  done  with  a cell 
line  developed  by  researchers  in  the 
gynecologic  oncology  laboratory  at 
Rush. 

“This  is  an  important  development. 
Now,  we  can  compare  normal  cells 
with  those  infected  by  HPV.  We  can 
study  how  the  virus  affects  a cell,  how 


it  turns  various  enzymes  and  metabolic 
sequences  on  and  off.  These  aspects  of 
HPV  are  difficult,  sometimes  even 
impossible,  to  study  in  a living  sys- 
tem,” says  Dr.  Wilbanks. 

Despite  these  scientific  strides, 
there  is  still  no  known  cure  for  HPV 
infection. 

“We  can  destroy  warts  caused  by 
the  virus  with  lasers  and  other  tech- 
niques. If  the  virus  causes  precancerous 
cell  changes,  we  can  remove  the 
affected  cells,”  explains  Dr.  Wilbanks. 
“But  we  have  no  method  to  get  rid  of 
the  virus  that  leaves  the  infected  cells 
intact. 

“We  now  realize  that  everyone 
who  has  HPV  isn’t  going  to  get  cancer 
tomorrow,”  he  says.  “But  cervical 
cancer  remains  a big  problem  world- 
wide. Elucidating  the  role  of  HPV  in 
this  process  will  lead  to  better  preven- 
tion and  patient  care.” 


Unit  is  updated, 
expanded 

At  the  Ambulatory 
Surgery  Unit  Open 
House,  Fred  Achilles, 
director,  clinical 
engineering  services, 
showed  new  equipment 
to  Barbara  Morreale, 
M.S.N.,  R.N.,  (left),  and 
Joyce  Keithley, 

D.N.Sc.,  R.N.,  OR/ 
surgical  nursing.  In  the 
unit,  located  on  5 
Atrium,  nine  new 
patient  bays  have  been 
added  to  the  existing 
20.  Patients  there  will 
both  undergo 
procedures  and  begin 
their  recovery. 
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In  the  news 

Good  Housekeeping  magazine’s  list 
of  the  best  cancer  specialists  in  the 
United  States  included  seven  Rush 
physicians.  They  are:  George 
Wilbanks,  M.D.,  and  Edgardo 
Yordan  Jr.,  M.D.,  obstetrics  and 
gynecology;  William  Panje,  M.D., 
otolaryngology;  Samuel  Taylor  IV, 
M.D.,  medical  oncology;  Harvey 
Preisler,  M.D.,  hematology;  L. 
Penfield  Faber,  M.D.,  cardiovascu- 
lar-thoracic surgery;  and  Philip 
Bonomi,  M.D.,  medical  oncology. 

Highland  Park  News  featured  an 
article  on  the  Woman’s  Board  annual 
fashion  show,  which  took  place 
September  22.  Brief  write-ups  were 
featured  in  Chicago  area  newspapers, 
including  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Chicago  Daily 
Defender,  Southtown  Economist  and 
the  Daily  Herald. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  quoted 
Charles  McKiel,  Jr.,  M.D.,  urology, 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  prostate- 
specific  antigen  test  to  screen  for 
prostate  cancer 

In  an  interview  with  Cable  Net- 
work News  (CNN),  Dr.  McKiel 
explained  how  the  Prostatron  works.  It 
is  an  investigational  microwave  device 
that  shrinks  prostate  tissue. 

CNN  also  interviewed  Philip 
Gorelick,  M.D.,  neurological  sciences, 
on  how  strokes  affect  memory  loss. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  quoted 
Stephen  Jensik,  M.D.,  general 
surgery,  on  using  financial  incentives, 
such  as  assistance  with  burial  costs,  to 
encourage  families  to  donate  the  organs 
of  loved  ones.  Dr.  Jensik  told  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  that  professional 
and  public  education  programs  about 
organ  donation  are  not  enough  to 
increase  the  donor  organ  supply  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  "Womanews”  section  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Keith  Berndston, 
M.D.,  family  practice,  defined 
“eustress”  as  positive  stress.  Dr. 
Berndston  discussed  ways  to  control 
stress  and  how  to  change  negative 
stress  into  “something  positive.” 

Jack  Lipscomb,  R.Ph.,  Poison 


Control  Center,  commented  in  the 
Daily  Herald  on  parents’  fear  of  letting 
their  children  trick-or-treat  in  the  wake 
of  the  1982-Tylenol  crisis  and  several 
recent  food  tampering  incidents. 

In  an  interview  with  WJJD  radio, 
Michael  Easton,  M.D.,  psychiatry, 
described  an  ongoing  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  naltrexone  for  women 
with  a drinking  problem.  Naltrexone 
seems  to  decrease  the  craving  for 
alcohol. 

Dr.  Easton  also  discussed  the  study 
with  Channel  2 News. 

Richard  Rawlins,  M.D.,  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  commented  in  an 
interview  with  the  Associated  Press  on 
a new  test  that  screens  for  genetic 
defects  in  test-tube  embryos.  Dr. 
Rawlins  said  the  test  is  “very  useful  for 
patients  who  are  at  risk  of  genetic 
diseases.  The  advantage  of  doing  this  is 
to  eliminate  the  need  of  therapeutic 
abortion.”  The  story  appeared  in  papers 
across  the  country,  including  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Arizona  Republic 
and  the  Albany  Herald. 

Alan  Harris,  M.D.,  infectious 
disease,  warned  health-care  col- 
leagues about  the  recent  rise  in  local 
tuberculosis  cases.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  quoted  Dr.  Harris  as  saying,  “ 
. . .We  have  about  five  years  to 
develop  a plan  to  turn  this  around  or 
we  will  be  like  New  York,  where  TB 
cases  are  resistant  to  the  most  effec- 
tive medication.” 

The  Daily  Herald  quoted  Mary 
Ellen  Carasiti,  R.Ph.,  pharmacy,  in  a 
front-page  article  that  described  how 
antibiotics  can  be  harmful  if  not  taken 
properly.  Carasiti  also  talked  about 
the  most  common  types  of  antibiotics. 

In  an  interview  with  Reuters  wire 
service,  Allan  Luskin,  M.D.,  allergy 
and  immunology,  stressed  that 
pregnant  women  with  asthma  can 
continue  taking  medications  through- 
out their  pregnancies  without  risk  to 
their  babies’  health. 

Carolyn  Lopez,  M.D.,  family 
practice,  told  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
that  more  physicians  are  needed  to 
donate  their  services  to  programs  like 
Access  To  Care,  which  provides 
medical  care  to  the  working  poor. 


Rush  Appointments 

Diane  R.  LaRochelle,  Ph.D.,  R.N., 

has  been  appointed  chairperson  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Nursing  at 
Rush.  Dr.  LaRochelle  is  also  professor 
of  nursing  at  Rush  University  College 
of  Nursing. 

Appointments 

Karen  Rezabek,  M.M.Sc.,  R.D., 
CDE,  food  and  nutrition  services,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Diabetes 
Educators-Chicago  Area/American 
Association  of  Diabetes  Educators  for 
1992-93.  Earlier  this  year  Rezabek 
received  the  Outstanding 
Diabetes  Educator  Award  from  the 
organization. 

Kudos 

In  honor  of 
the  retire- 
ment of 
Lawrence  H. 
Lanzl,  Ph.D., 
a sympo- 
sium, “Cur- 
rent Issues  in 
Medical  and 
Health 
Physics,” 
was  held 

October  17  at  Rush  University.  The 
symposium  was  sponsored  by  several 
corporate  and  institutional  sponsors. 

Richard  K.  Peach,  Ph.D., 
otolaryngology/bronchoesophag- 
ology,  has  been  elected  to  Fellowship 
in  the  American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing-Association.  The  honor 
will  be  presented  at  the  annual 
convention  in  San  Antonio,  TX,  on 
November  21 . 

Brian  F.  Corning,  D.V.M.,  was 

certified  as  a diplomate  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Laboratory  Animal 
Medicine,  a specialty  board  recog- 
nized by  the  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  Certification 
as  a diplomate  is  achieved  by  demon- 
strated competence  in  laboratory 
animal  medicine  and  successful 
completion  of  a comprehensive 
examination. 


Lawrence  H.  Lanzl.  Ph.D. 
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A dinner  honoring  Luther 
Christman,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  F.A.A.N., 

was  held  September  30  in  Boston. 
Now  president  of  Christman-Cornsky 
and  Associates  in  Chapel  Hill,  TN, 
Christman  had  served  as  vice 
president  for  Nursing  Affairs  at 
Rush  and  as  dean  of  the  College 
of  Nursing.  The  dinner  was  organized 
by  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  Northeastern 
University  and  the  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Boston. 

Marie  Mahoney,  M.A.,  and 
Cheryl  Janusz,  M.A.,  philanthropy 
and  communication,  are  winners  of 
the  1992  MacEachern  Citation  award 
for  their  article  “Pain,”  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Magazine,  a Rush 
publication.  The  award,  sponsored  by 
the  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America,  recognizes  outstanding 
science  feature  writing.  In  a separate 
competition,  the  article  received  an 
Award  of  Distinction  in  The  Robert 
G.  Fenley  Writing  Awards/Medical 
Science  Writing. 

Speeches/Lectures/ 

Presentations 

Robert  L.  Barkin,  M.B.A., 
Pharm.D.,  NHA,  anesthesiology: 
"Polypharmacy  and  the  elderly:  A 
challenge  in  pharmacotherapy,”  “The 
treatment  of  osteoporosis,”  “The 
treatment  of  oncology  pain  syn- 
dromes,” “The  treatment  of  hyperten- 
sion in  the  elderly,”  “The  manage- 
ment of  acute  and  chronic  pain,”  for 
the  MacLeod  Regional  Medical 
Center,  the  Peedee  Pharmaceutical 
Association  and  Bruce  Hospital 
Department  of  Family  Medicine, 
Florence,  S.C. 

Jeff  G.  Legge,  M.S.E.E.,  infor- 
mation services:  “Performance 
appraisals  for  difficult  people,” 
SHARE  conference,  Atlanta,  GA, 
August  20,  1992. 

Joyce  Keithley,  D.N.Sc., 
F.A.A.N.,  OR/surgical  nursing: 
“Nutritional  care  of  head  and  neck 
cancer  patients,”  16th  Annual  Con- 
gress of  the  Society  of  Head  and 
Neck  Nurses,  Washington,  D.C. 


October  18-24,  the  following 
doctors  in  the  Department  of  Pediat- 
rics taught  a class  for  the  Specialty 
Review  in  Pediatrics  sponsored  by 
the  National  Center  for  Advanced 
Medical  Education:  Deborah  S. 
Loeff,  M.D.,  Kenneth  M.  Boyer, 
M.D.,  Alexander  A.  Green,  M.D., 
Anthony  J.  Richtsmeier,  M.D.,  and 
Peter  T.  Heydemann,  M.D. 

Abigail  Sivan,  Ph.D.,  psychol- 
ogy and  social  sciences:  “Sexual 
abuse  in  young  children,”  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  Conference  on 
Current  Clinical  Controversies, 
Chicago,  IL,  August  26. 

Saul  Rothenberg,  Ph.D.,  psy- 
chology and  social  sciences:  “Sleep- 
ing problems  in  children:  Birth  to 
teens,”  Illinois  Academy  of  Family 
Physicians,  Chicago,  IL,  August  2. 

Glen  K.  Geremia,  M.D.,  radiol- 
ogy: “Intravascular  stents:  Effects  on 
branching  vessels  originating  from  a 
stent  containing  parent  artery,”  will 
be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Radiological  Society  of  North 
America,  Chicago,  IL,  November  29- 
December  4. 

Publications 

RJ  Tuman,  M.D.,  RJ  McCarthy, 
M.D.,  RJ  March,  M.D.,  H Najafi, 
M.D.,  cardiovascular  and  thoracic 
surgery;  AD  Ivankovich,  M.D., 

anesthesiology:  “Morbidity  and 
duration  of  ICU  stay  after  cardiac 
surgery:  A model  for  preoperative 
risk  assessment,”  Chest , 102(1  ):36- 
44,  July  1992. 

A Gewurz,  M.D.,  immunology/ 
microbiology:  “A  protease-sensitive 
site  in  the  proposed  Ca2+  binding 
region  of  human  serum  amyloid: 
Component  and  other  pentrayins,” 
Protein  Science,  1:700-709,  1992. 
(Coauthors:  CM  Xinoshita,  JN 
Siegel,  SC  Ying,  TE  Hugh,  JE  Loe, 
RK  Gupta,  R Huckman,  H Gewurz.) 

PB  Levenberg,  R.N.C.,  M.S., 
maternal-child  nursing:  “Nursing 
practitioners,”  The  Nursing  Spectrum, 
p 9-10,  August  10,  1992. 

RK  Peach,  Ph.D.,  otolaryn- 
gology and  bronchoesophagology: 


“Factors  underlying  neuro-psycho- 
logical  test  performance  in  chronic 
severe  traumatic  brain  injury,” 
Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing 
Research,  35(4):  810-818. 

D Chen,  Ph.D.,  physiology: 
“Constant  fields  and  constant  gradi- 
ents in  open  ionic  channels,”  Journal 
of  Biophysiology , 61:1 372- 1 393, 

1992.  (Coauthor:  V Barcilon,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago.) 

J Michael,  Ph.D.,  and  A Rovick, 
Ph.D.,  physiology:  “The  uses  of 
multiple  student  inputs  in  modeling 
and  lesson  planning  in  CAI  and  ICAI 
programs,”  Lecture  Notes  in  Com- 
puter Science.  Computer  Assisted 
Learning.  I Tomek,  ed.,  pp  441-452, 
June  1992.  (Coauthors:  MW  Evens, 
Ph.D.,  L Shim,  Ph.D.,  C Woo,  Ph.D., 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.) 

W Niles,  Ph.D.,  and  F Cohen, 
Ph.D.,  physiology:  “Video  micros- 
copy studies  of  vesicle-planar  mem- 
brane adhesion  and  fusion  in  calcium 
entry  and  action  at  the  presynaptic 
nerve  terminal,”  Annals  of  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Science , 635:  273- 
283,  1992. 
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Contemplating  his  next  move 

James  Blue,  security,  plays  a game  of  chess  over  the  lunch  hour  with 
Leo  Soriano,  pharmacy. 
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Celebrating  the  opening  of  a science  lab. 
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guidon  reimbursement  gives  employees  a goal 


Career  advancement  seems  to  be  the 
number  one  reason  employees  are  going 
back  to  school,  says  Pat  Littleton, 
employee  development  specialist  in 
human  resources.  She  is  in  charge  of 
the  Medical  Center's  tuition  reimburse- 
ment program  and  has  processed  263 
enrollment  applications  from  July 
through  September  of  this  year. 

“I  have  researched  other  compa- 
nies' tuition  reimbursement  programs 
and  found  that  few  are  as  flexible  as  the 
program  here  at  Rush,"  says  Littleton. 

Most  of  the  employees  enrolled  in 
the  tuition  reimbursement  program  are 
taking  courses  toward  a degree,  but  Rush 
also  gives  employees  the  option  of  taking 
self-enrichment  courses  such  as  art  his- 
tory. photography  or  English.  The  classes 
don ' t need  to  apply  toward  a degree — or 
even  directly  relate  to  a person’s  job. 

“Enrichment  courses  often  help 
direct  employees  to  a career  path,” 
Littleton  says. 

To  receive  reimbursement  of  50 
percent  of  tuition,  a student  must,  upon 
completing  a course,  submit  a “request- 
for-tuition"  form,  along  with  a receipt 
and  a grade  report.  If  attending  Rush 
University,  employees  receive  reim- 
bursement of  75  percent  of  the  tuition. 
Upon  completion  of  a degree  at  either 
Rush  or  an  accredited  university  in 
Chicago,  employees  are  reimbursed  25 


percent  of  the  total  cost  of  their  program. 
Graduates  of  Rush  Medical  College  who 
are  completing  their  residencies  out  of 
state  are  also  eligible  for  tuition  reim- 
bursement if  they  decide  to  pursue 
further  study. 

Bill  Kamosak,  M.A.L.S.,  manager 
of  the  Learning  Resource  Center  of  Rush 
University  Library,  enrolled  in  the 
tuition  reimbursement  program  because 
he  wanted  to  get  ahead  in  his  career  — 
and  another  degree  is  what  he  needed. 

He  enrolled  at  Rosary  College  for  a 
master’s  degree  in  Library  and  Informa- 
tion Science  and  took  80  percent  of  the 
12  required  courses  in  the  evening,  as 
well  as  some  during  the  day.  His 
managers  and  coworkers  sometimes  had 
to  work  around  his  schedule. 

“They  were  very  understanding  and 
encouraging,  and  I intend  to  encourage 
others  to  go  to  school.  I have  already 
passed  on  information  about  the  tuition 
reimbursement  program  to  several  of  my 
coworkers,"  he  says. 

Karnosak  was  offered  a promotion 
to  his  current  position  just  after  he 
completed  his  degree  in  May  1992. 
“Two  days  after  I graduated,  the 
former  resource  center  manager 
resigned.  I wrote  a letter  to  my  bosses 
explaining  that  my  new  qualifications 
would  fit  the  job,  and  I got  it,”  he  says. 
Karnosak  would  not  have  been  able  to 


take  the  new  post  without  his 
master’s  degree  because  it  was 
required  for  the  job. 

Some  employees  have  a long 
history  with  the  program.  Leona 
Penn,  clinical  manager,  respiratory 
therapy,  is  one  example. 

Penn  came  to  the  Medical  Center 
in  1968  and  enrolled  in  a junior 
college,  where  she  took  a certifica- 
tion course  to  train  to  be  an  inhala- 
tion technologist.  She  went  on  to 
finish  a two-year  certification  course 
and  an  associate’s  degree  in  the  field 
of  respiratory  therapy. 

“My  dream  was  to  complete  a 
four-year  degree  by  the  time  I was 
50,”  says  Penn.  Some  of  her  early 
classes  applied  toward  that  dream, 
but  she  had  other  responsibilities  as 
well.  Between  1976  and  1988,  she 
completed  1 8 hours  of  coursework  at 
Chicago  State  University,  and  put  her 
three  children  through  college,  too. 

“I  decided  a long  time  ago  that 
my  childrens’  needs  would  come 
first.  When  all  their  needs  were  taken 
care  of,  I could  concentrate  on  mine,” 
says  Penn.  In  1990,  she  went  to 
National-Louis  University  in 
Evanston  (now  National  College  of 
Education),  where  she  got  the  three 
credit  hours  she  needed  to  get  her 
bachelor’s  degree  in  Business 
Management  and  Allied  Health 
Education. 

“I  didn’t  get  the  degree  until  four 
months  after  my  5 1 st  birthday,”  says 
Penn.  “I  missed  my  goal,  but  it  didn’t 
matter  anymore.  I was  just  so  glad  to 
have  that  degree.” 

When  necessary  for  the  job, 
certification  courses  such  as  those 
Penn  took  are  reimbursed  100 
percent  by  the  tuition  reimburse- 
ment program.  This  includes  books, 
fees  and  supplies. 

After  getting  to  know  so  many 
people  who  struggled  to  get  their 
degrees,  Littleton  says  she  shares 
their  happiness. 

“Returning  to  school  is  a difficult 
decision  for  everyone.  You  put  your 
family  and  social  life  on  hold.  When 
I see  people  get  their  degrees.  I'm 
almost  as  excited  as  they  are.” 


Pat  Littleton  discusses  tuition  reimbursement  with  a prospective  student. 
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Bringing  smiles  to  little  faces 


Julie  Smit,  M.S.,  C.R.N.A.,  left,  and  Maria  Paredero  deliver  holiday  cheer. 


In  a few  weeks,  staff  from  the 
Department  of  Anesthesiology  will 
temporarily  take  Santa’s  place  to 
deliver  two  red  wagons  full  of 
presents  to  children  spending  the 
holidays  in  the  hospital. 

The  traveling  holiday  party  is 
becoming  a tradition.  It  began  in 
1990  when  Julie  Smit,  M.S., 
C.R.N.A.,  then  a new  member  of  the 
anesthesia  staff,  enlisted  the  help  of 
17  of  her  family  members  to  deliver 
holiday  cheer  to  children  on  the 
pediatric,  pediatric  intensive  care  and 
adolescent  medicine  units  at  the 
Medical  Center. 

“I  had  just  completed  my  master’s 
degree  at  Rush  University  when  I 
began  working  at  the  Medical  Center,” 
says  Smit.  “The  memory  of  the 
children  I saw  on  the  pediatric  unit 
during  my  training  really  stayed  with 
me.  My  family  and  I felt  so  blessed  by 
what  we  had,  we  wanted  to  find  a way 
to  give  something  back.” 

This  year,  Smit,  along  with  Jeri 
Willhoite,  Maria  Paredero  and  other 
anesthesia  staff  members,  will 
coordinate  the  holiday  gift-giving 
with  Robyn  Hart,  director  of  the 
child  life  section  of  Women’s  and 
Children’s  Services.  Their  first  step 
will  be  to  talk  to  the  children,  their 
parents  and  nurses  about  what  gifts 
the  children  would  like.  A wish 
list  will  be  compiled  the  week  of 
December  14. 


“Last  year.  Teenage  Mutant  Ninja 
Turtles  were  popular  for  9-  and  1 0-year- 
olds,  and  most  teenagers  wanted  com- 
pact discs  or  cassettes.  For  children 
three  years  old  and  younger,  we  gave 
them  something  warm  to  wear  home 
or  a toy  for  the  crib,  depending  on  their 
developmental  stage,”  says  Smit. 

Says  Hart:  “We  may  have  as  few 
as  20  or  as  many  as  45  children  in  the 
hospital  during  the  holidays  in  any 
given  year.  It’s  a particularly  difficult 
time  for  them — they're  missing  so 
much  by  not  being  at  home.  Usually 
these  children  are  very  sick.” 

Smit  says  that  sometimes  staff  see 
the  same  patients  two  years  in  a row — 
such  as  those  who  come  to  the  hospital 
regularly  for  dialysis.  Last  year,  a little 
girl  was  admitted  for  dialysis  after  the 
gifts  had  been  distributed.  The  staff 
searched  for  one  more  gift  and  found  a 
pink  outfit,  complete  with  shoes,  which 
fit  the  girl  perfectly. 

“We  see  children  who  are 
plagued  with  seizures,  adolescents 
who  suffer  from  eating  disorders  and 
young  cancer  patients,”  says  Smit. 
“Some  of  them  are  so  needy  for 
support,  they  really  latch  on  to  us. 
They  don’t  realize  that  they  are  also 
doing  something  for  us.” 

Anyone  interested  in  contributing 
gifts  or  helping  shop  for  gifts  may 
call  Jeri  Willhoite  or  Maria  Paredero 
at  ext.  26350.  The  gifts  will  be 
distributed  on  December  24. 


Newsbriefs 

Getting  closer  to  a goal 

Employee  donations  have  been  rolling 
in  for  the  United  Way  campaign,  and 
the  Medical  Center  is  fast  approaching 
its  goal  of  $353,000.  The  $236,000 
collected  so  far  represents  employee 
pledges  and  earnings  from  events  such 
as  the  silent  auction,  which  netted 
$6,000.  The  Department  of  Legal 
Affairs  has  the  highest  number  of 
employee  pledges  thus  far — 87  percent 
of  its  staff  has  contributed  to  the  cause. 
The  staff  of  Room  500  is  next  with  77 
percent,  and  the  Office  of  Philanthropy 
and  Communication  is  in  third  place 
with  74  percent. 

’Tis  the  season  to  be 
singing 

The  Rush  Choir,  under  the  new  direc- 
tion of  Eric  Parson,  will  perform  from 
noon  to  1 p.m.  on  the  following  dates: 

Dec.  15  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Center 

Dec.  16  Chapel,  1 st  floor  Kellogg 

Dec.  17  Cafeteria 

Dec.  18  Room  500 

Dec.  21  Jelke  lobby 

Dec.  22  4th  floor  Atrium 

Shop  and  save 

All  items  (excluding  candy,  flowers  and 
magazines)  will  be  offered  at  a 30 
percent  discount  to  all  gift  shop  patrons 
now  through  December  24.  The 
Medical  Center  gift  shops  are  located 
on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Atrium 
Building  and  the  first  floor  of  Jelke. 

Put  on  your  dancing  shoes 

The  annual  Medical  Center  holiday 
party  will  be  held  on  December  19  at 
the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago.  Employ- 
ees are  limited  to  two  tickets  at  $ 1 5 
each.  The  festivities  will  include  a 
cocktail  hour  from  7 p.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
dinner  (vegetarian  plates  are  available 
upon  request);  and  live  entertainment 
and  dancing  from  8 p.m.  to  1 a.m.  A 
cash  bar  will  also  be  offered.  For  more 
information  and  to  get  tickets,  visit  the 
Human  Resources  Satellite  Office  by 
Tuesday,  December  15. 
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ommunication  system  gets  press 


The  Chicago  Tribune , Albuquerque 
Journal , Las  Vegas  Review-Journal 
and  the  Portland  Press  Herald  are  just 
a few  of  the  more  than  80  newspapers 
across  the  country  that  have  featured 
articles  on  WCS  2000,  a two-way 
silent  communication  system  being 
tested  and  evaluated  at  Rush. 

WCS  2000  has  been  used  in  drive- 
through  fast-food  restaurants.  Rush  is 
one  of  two  hospitals  in  the  country  evalu- 
ating  the  system.  The  other  is  Oschner 
Foundation  Hospital  in  New  Orleans. 

“Everyone  wants  to  know  more 
about  the  device.  They  seem  to  be 
fascinated  with  using  a two-way 
communication  system  in  hospitals 
that  will  help  increase  efficiency  and 
help  decrease  noise  levels  on  units,” 
says  Kathy  Pischke-Winn,  R.N., 
assistant  project  director  for  the  study. 

In  addition  to  all  the  media 
attention,  calls  are  coming  from 
hospitals  as  far  away  as  California  and 
as  near  as  Oak  Park.  Nursing  Services 
Research  and  Support  has  received 
dozens  of  calls  from  nurses,  physicians 
and  administrators  inquiring  about 
WCS  2000. 


“The  consensus  is  '[the  two-way 
silent  communication  system]  sounds 
exactly  like  what  we're  looking  for,’  ” 
says  Pischke-Winn. 

Previously,  the  only  way  unit-based 
staff  could  communicate  with  one 
another  was  by  using  an  intercom 
system  or  overhead  paging.  This  system 
was  loud,  disruptive  and  inefficient. 

The  two-way  silent  communica- 
tion system  allows  nurses  to  communi- 
cate with  unit  staff  by  using  a portable 
belt-pack  radio  unit  attached  to  a small 
clip-on  speaker/microphone,  instead  of 
making  announcements  over  an 
intercom. 

Nurses  on  7 South  and  8 North 
Atrium  and  8 Kellogg  have  been 
testing  the  system  since  last  summer. 
After  a 90-day  trial,  nurses  liked  the 
program  conceptually.  Patients,  nurses 
and  physicians  say  the  noise  level  on 
their  units  has  been  reduced  signifi- 
cantly because  of  the  system.  On  a 
typical  day,  unit  intercom  pages 
decreased  from  80  to  22  between  7 
a.m.  and  1 1 :30  p.m. 

"The  system  also  greatly  improved 
physicians'  access  to  nurses  and 


nurses’  response  time  to  patients’ 
requests,  and  created  a quieter  atmo- 
sphere for  patients,”  says  Mary  Beth 
Sterk,  M.S.N.,  R.N.,  assistant  coordina- 
tor for  the  study.  “It  changes  the  whole 
working  environment  and  makes  it 
more  efficient.” 

Although  the  overall  rating  for  the 
device  was  excellent,  nurses  recom- 
mended that  the  belt  pack  be  rede- 
signed, citing  that  it  was  too  bulky  and 
uncomfortable  to  wear. 

The  manufacturer  compiled 
information  from  user  focus  groups 
and  evaluations  and  designed  a more 
lightweight,  streamlined  device,  which 
was  piloted  in  mid-November.  Nurses 
on  7 South  and  8 North  Atrium  and  8 
Kellogg  will  again  evaluate  the  newest 
generation  of  the  device. 

Looking  toward  the  future, 
Pischke-Winn  says:  “Our  long-range 
plan  is  to  eliminate  the  use  of  overhead 
paging  by  using  a communication 
system  like  the  WCS  2000  throughout 
the  entire  hospital.  We  think  this  will 
allow  us  to  be  more  efficient  and  help 
improve  the  quality  of  our  patients’ 
hospital  stay.” 


Rush  links  up  with 


Illinois  Masonic 


Signing  on  with  Illinois  Masonic:  from  left,  Richard  M.  Morrow,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Rush,  Leo  M.  Henikoff,  M.D.,  president  and  CEO  of  Rush,  and 
Charles  F.  Gambill,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Illinois  Masonic. 


Rush  and  Illinois  Masonic  Medical 
Center  formally  entered  into  a major 
corporate  affiliation  November  1 1. 

Under  the  agreement,  Illinois 
Masonic  will  become  the  primary 
teaching  affiliate  of  Rush  University 
and  a primary  provider  for  Rush’s 
managed  care  programs  on  the  North 
Side  of  Chicago,  including  RUSH 
Anchor,  RUSH  Access  and  RUSH 
Contract  Care. 

Building  on  Illinois  Masonic’s 
existing  accreditation  as  a Level  I 
Trauma  Center,  an  academic  depart- 
ment in  emergency  medicine  will  be 
developed  by  Rush  and  based  at  the 
North  Side  corporate  affiliate. 

Each  institution  will  maintain  its 
autonomy,  be  governed  by  its  own 
board  of  trustees  and  retain  its  own 
management  structure. 

The  Rush  System  for  Health 
already  includes  corporate  affiliations 
with  Rush  North  Shore  Medical  Center 


in  Skokie  and  Copley  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Aurora,  and  a venture 
agreement  with  Holy  Family  Hospital 
in  Des  Plaines. 

“Without  collaboration  among 


health  care  institutions,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  serve  all  of  the  people  who 
need  medical  care,”  says  Leo  M. 
Henikoff,  M.D.,  Rush  president  and 
CEO. 
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Trustees  gather  for  annual  meeting 


Crown  Family  Chair  in  Orthopedic  Surgery  is  Rush's 
54th.  From  left:  Lester  and  Renee  Crown.  Jorge  O. 
Galante,  M.D.,  and  Susan  Crown. 


New  annual  trustees  Frederick  F . Webster,  Jr.,  (left),  and 
John  M.  Sachs,  D.D.S.,  with  Holy  Family  Hospital 
president  and  CEO  Sister  Patricia  Ann. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Medical 
Center  met  for  its  annual  meeting 
November  1 1 . Here  are  highlights  of 
the  meeting: 

• The  chairman  of  the  board, 
Richard  M.  Morrow,  announced  the 
election  of  three  new  board  mem- 
bers: John  M.  Dick,  elected  a 
general  trustee;  and  John  M.  Sachs, 
D.D.S.,  and  Frederick  F.  Webster, 

Jr.,  elected  annual  trustees. 

Dick  was  first  elected  an  annual 
trustee  in  1988.  He  is  a member  of  The 
Associates  of  Rush  and  serves  as  co- 
chairman  of  that  group.  Dr.  Sachs  is  the 
director  of  medical  staff  development 


at  Holy  Family  Hospital  and  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Holy  Family  Health  Care  System,  Inc. 
Webster  is  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Des  Plaines 
and  also  is  a member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  Holy  Family  Health  Care 
System,  Inc. 

• The  trustees  voted  to  establish 
the  54th  endowed  professorship  of 
Rush  University — the  Crown  Family 
Chair  of  Orthopedic  Surgery.  The 
action  recognizes  the  philanthropy  of 
Lester  and  Renee  Crown  and  the 
service  to  the  Medical  Center  of  their 
daughter,  trustee  Susan  Crown. 


You  and  your  health:  Eating  smart 


By  Kate  Dunn,  R.N. 

The  holiday  season  is  here.  With  it 
comes  family,  friends  and  food — lots 
and  lots  of  food.  Between  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  New  Year’s  we  encounter  a 
veritable  feast  almost  every  day: 
Cookies  and  candy  in  the  workplace 
and  holiday  baking  at  home,  parties 
with  friends  and  family,  celebrations 
that  are  too  numerous  to  count. 

All  the  extra  eating  we  do  leads  to 
weight  gain — and  guilt.  On  New 
Year’s  Day  when  the  scale  reads  an 
extra  5 to  10  pounds,  it’s  no  wonder 
that  starvation  is  our  New  Year’s 
resolution. 

“Keep  in  mind  that  you  are  in 
control.  Whatever  goes  in  your  mouth 


is  there  because  you  put  it  there,”  says 
Roberta  Clarke,  M.S.,  R.D.,  Nutrition 
Clinic. 

It’s  important  to  have  a plan  to 
fight  off  the  tendency  to  gain  weight. 
This  plan  should  include  increasing 
exercise,  which  will  help  bum  off  extra 
calories.  There  is  an  exercise  for  almost 
everyone,  from  a lunchtime  walk  to  an 
aerobics  class  after  work. 

However,  exercise  alone  will  not 
be  enough,  you  will  still  need  to  limit 
the  number  of  calories  you  consume. 
This  will  take  some  effort.  Here  are  a 
few  tips  to  get  you  started: 

• “Don’t  skip  meals  because  you  ate 
too  much  the  night  before.  Just  eat 
smaller  meals  the  next  day,”  says 
Clarke.  “When  you  miss  meals,  you 


Said  Morrow:  “The  Crown  family 
name  is  synonymous  with  philanthropy 
and  stewardship.  It  graces  buildings, 
concert  arenas,  social  programs  and 
research  projects.  It  is  a name  of 
distinction  in  the  Chicago  community.” 
This  chair  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
study  of  joint  replacement  in  the  Rush 
Arthritis  and  Orthopedic  Institute. 

• Trustee  Edgar  D.  Jannotta, 
chairman  of  the  Campaign  for  Rush, 
announced  that  the  campaign  has  raised 
$105,847,596  in  gifts  and  pledges 
through  September  1992.  The  philan- 
thropy goal  for  the  campaign  is  $ 1 50 
million. 


tend  to  snack  more  and  overeat  at 
the  next  meal.  Also  calories  are  used 
more  efficiently  when  you  space 
your  eating  throughout  the  day 
rather  than  consuming  one  large 
meal.” 

• Avoid  going  to  parties  on  an  empty 
stomach. 

• Bring  low-calorie,  healthy  snacks  to 
parties.  This  assures  you  of  at  least 
one  healthy  alternative. 

• Watch  how  much  alcohol  you  drink. 
In  addition  to  many  other  health 
risks,  alcohol  contains  many  calo- 
ries. 

• Finally,  adds  Clarke,  “Watch  what 
you  eat,  control  portion  sizes  and 
practice  saying  ‘No,  thank  you.’  ” 
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M edical  meetings  address  challenges 


Rush  doctors  and  administrators 
played  a consistent  theme  at  the 
semiannual  medical  staff  meeting 
November  19:  The  Medical  Center 
must  become  a more  efficient,  cost 
effective  institution. 

Truman  Esmond,  Jr.,  senior  vice 
president-hospital  affairs,  presented  his 
plan  for  the  “Operations  Improvement 
Project.”  It  involves  a detailed  exami- 
nation of  cost  management  and 
efficiency  in  the  Medical  Center.  There 
are  several  phases  to  this  project,  the 
first  of  which  should  be  completed  in 
the  middle  of  January  1993,  said 
Esmond.  The  consulting  firm  Deloitte 
& Touche  has  been  hired  to  work  with 
the  hospital  on  the  project. 

Also  at  the  meeting,  Robert  J. 
Marder,  M.D.,  medical  director  for 
quality  management,  addressed  the 
serious  problem  of  conditional 
accreditation,  which  the  Medical 
Center  has  been  given  by  the  JCAHO 
due  to  its  backlog  of  delinquent 
medical  records. 


Dr.  Marder  showed  a series  of 
slides  outlining  plans  of  action  and 
the  shared  responsibilities  of  the 
administration  and  medical  staff  to 
clear  up  the  problem. 

“The  solutions  are  developed  and 
are  in  place.  We’re  much  better  off 
now  than  we  were  six  months  ago, 
and  the  Medical  Records  Department 
has  made  positive  steps,”  he  said. 

Earlier,  at  the  semiannual  faculty 
meeting  of  Rush  Medical  College, 
associate  dean  Larry  J.  Goodman, 
M.D.,  reported  that  13  under- 
represented minority  students 
matriculated  in  the  fall,  a substantial 
increase,  and  overall  applications  for 
all  students  this  year  were  projected 
at  4,200  for  120  first-year  positions. 

Dr.  Goodman  also  noted  the 
success  of  the  community  volunteer 
programs  spearheaded  by  Rush 
medical  students.  More  than  200 
students — or  42  percent  of  the  student 
population — are  volunteers,  most  at 
St.  Basil’s  Free  People’s  Clinic. 


At  the  medical  staff  dinner, 

Leo  M.  Henikoff,  M.D.,  president 
and  CEO,  reported  on  hospital 
operations  and  finances,  and  com- 
mented on  likely  developments 
affecting  health  care  in  the  Clinton 
administration.  Of  particular  interest 
to  the  medical  staff,  he  said,  is  an 
expected  emphasis  on  “managed 
competition,”  which  will  cause 
businesses  and  other  purchasers  of 
health  benefits  to  look  for  single 
sources  among  health  providers. 

Those  sources,  Dr.  Henikoff 
predicted,  will  be  systems  offering  a 
full  range  of  services  on  a broad 
geographic  basis.  In  partnership  with 
the  Rush  medical  staff,  he  said,  the 
Rush  System  for  Health  is  well- 
positioned  to  become  the  major 
provider  of  choice  for  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area.  He  encouraged  the 
medical  staff  to  consider  the  mutually 
beneficial  aspects  of  closer  coopera- 
tion within  the  framework  of  the 
Rush  System. 


Speaker  urges  society  to  unite  against  abuse  of  women 


Jacquelyn  Campbell , Ph.D.,  R.N. 


Ending  violence  against  women 
requires  a commitment  from  all 
segments  of  society,  said  Jacquelyn 
Campbell,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  at  the  Second 
Annual  Lillias  Trowbridge  Memorial 
Lecture  in  Women’s  Health.  The 
lecture  was  held  November  5 in  the 
Medical  Center’s  Room  500  lounge. 

The  Trowbridge  lectureship 
honors  the  memory  of  a longtime 
member  of  the  Woman’s  Board.  It  is 
a joint  project  of  the  board  and  the 
Department  of  Maternal-Child 
Nursing  at  Rush. 

“We  chose  Dr.  Campbell  to  give 
this  year’s  lecture  because  of  her 
important  research  on  one  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  facing  women  today: 
the  widespread  abuse  of  women  by 
intimate  partners,”  says  department 
chair  Barbara  Durand,  Ed.D.,  R.N. 
“She  has  a national  reputation  as  an 
advocate  for  battered  women.” 

Dr.  Campbell  is  an  associate 


professor  at  Wayne  State  University 
College  of  Nursing  in  Detroit.  Her 
research  has  included  studies  on 
women’s  responses  to  battering  over 
time,  abuse  during  pregnancy,  and 
depression  in  battered  women.  She 
was  instrumental  in  gaining  passage 
of  a Michigan  law  that  makes  marital 
rape  illegal. 

She  encourages  all  health  profes- 
sionals, often  the  first  people  battered 
women  turn  to  for  help,  to  learn  how 
to  assess  women  for  signs  of  abuse. 
She  also  spoke  of  the  need  for 
tougher  legal  sanctions  for  abusers 
and  for  the  creation  of  more  shelters 
where  abused  women  can  seek 
refuge. 

“Battered  women  come  from  all 
ethnic  groups,  all  socioeconomic 
classes.  They’re  just  like  me,  just 
like  you,”  she  said.  “This  is  our 
business — as  a community,  as  a 
culture,  as  a nation.” 
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eading  children  toward  a future 


Hejferan  students 
Sheldon  Dabney 
and  Rose  Lewis 
watch  mice  at  play 
in  the  science  lab. 


Rush’s  biggest  commitment  ever  to 
West  Side  youth  was  launched  with  the 
unveiling  of  a state-of-the-art  science 
laboratory  at  Hefferan  Elementary 
School  on  November  18. 

Rush  administrators,  members  of 
the  Community  Affairs  and  Medical 
Technology  departments,  and  represen- 
tatives from  city  government  offices 
gathered  at  the  grand  opening.  They 
joined  school  principal  Pat  Harvey, 
teachers,  parents  and  students  in 
celebrating  the  new  project:  a 900- 
square-foot  lab  equipped  with  three 
science  stations;  a grow  lab — where 
heat,  light  and  humidity  can  be  con- 
trolled for  experiments  with  plants;  and 
computers  used  to  reinforce  students’ 
interest  in  science. 

“These  are  the  brightest,  most 
energetic  kids  in  the  world.  They  are 
the  country's  future  presidents,  astro- 
nauts and  scientists,”  says  Harvey,  who 
heads  the  school  of  approximately  670 
students,  including  20  preschoolers. 
The  school  is  located  at  4409  West 
Wilcox. 

It  was  Harvey’s  dedication  to  her 
students  that  brought  the  local  school 
council  together  with  parents  of  the 
students  to  support  educational  pro- 
grams at  the  school.  This  commitment 
to  education  inspired  Rush's  Commu- 
nity Affairs  Department  to  adopt  the 
school’s  science  club  in  1990.  The 
idea  for  the  lab  grew  out  of  this 
alliance. 

Medical  Center  laboratory  staff  in 
the  departments  of  Medical  Technol- 


ogy and  OCLS  have  helped  the 
Hefferan  students  with  science  fair 
projects,  and  they  also  helped  design 
the  lab.  Their  tutoring  has  proven 
successful  with  the  children,  who  beat 
their  rival  school  in  a local  competition 
last  year.  The  lab  staff  will  remain 
involved  with  the  science  club  stu- 
dents, preparing  them  for  the  next 
science  fair  and  talking  with  the 
students  about  their  science  careers. 

The  science  club  is  one  of  35  such 
clubs  at  the  school  that  expose  children 
to  different  professional  fields  and 
reinforce  classroom  learning.  Other 
clubs  involve  the  students  in  photogra- 
phy, gardening  and  construction.  It 
was  the  sponsor  of  the  construction 
club.  Turner  Construction  Company, 
that  built  the  lab. 

“Turner  had  already  demonstrated 


a commitment  to  help  people  further 
their  education  through  its  Youthforce 
2000  program,  which  emphasizes 
opportunities  for  careers  in  construc- 
tion,” says  Reginald  “Hats”  Adams, 
director  of  the  Community  Affairs 
Department.  Forming  a partnership 
also  seemed  logical,  he  says,  because 
the  Medical  Center  already  had  a 
relationship  with  the  company.  Turner 
has  built  many  structures  for  Rush — 
the  new  Professional  Building  is  the 
most  recent  example. 

The  Hefferan  science  lab  is  a project 
of  The  West  Side  Science  and  Math 
Excellence  (SAME)  Network,  which 
operates  on  the  premise  that  inner-city 
children  should  have  the  same  educa- 
tional opportunities  offered  to  youths  in 
suburban  schools.  The  emerging  net- 
work is  composed  of  schools  and  compa- 
nies such  as  Hefferan,  Providence- 
St.  Mel  and  Crane  high  schools.  Rush, 
Turner  Construction  and  Gilbane 
Construction.  These  institutions  will 
work  together  to  develop  programs 
similar  to  the  Hefferan  project  in  other 
West  Side  schools. 

Says  Michael  A.  Maffetone,  D.A., 
associate  vice  president  and  administra- 
tor for  Women’s  and  Children’s 
Services  and  OCLS:  “We  hope  that 
coiporations  will  get  involved  by 
spearheading  similar  programs  at  other 
schools  on  the  West  Side  to  furnish 
these  children  with  a better  education  at 
an  early  age.  They  are  our  future 
students,  employees  and  leaders.” 


Sign  up  for  A AA-Chicago  Motor  Club  membership 

Rush  employees  and  their  families  are  eligible  for  special  discounts  on  member- 
ship in  AAA-Chicago  Motor  Club. 

AAA  representatives  will  be  at  the  Medical  Center  to  answer  questions  and 
provide  information  about  the  membership  plan  Wednesday  through  Friday, 
December  16-18.  Information  tables  will  be  set  up  in  the  following  locations: 
Cafeteria  lobby,  6 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Jelke  lobby,  6 a.m.  to  9 a.m.;  Murdock 
hallway,  9 a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Anchor/TOB  cafeteria,  7 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

Employees  who  stop  by  the  tables  will  receive  free  U.S.  roadmaps,  car  litter 
bags  and  “Andes”  chocolate  mints.  Employees  who  purchase  a master  member- 
ship will  be  given  a free  AAA  road  atlas  and  will  be  eligible  for  a special  offer 
on  a cellular  phone. 
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In  the  news 

A Chicago  Sun-Times  “MedLife” 
cover  story,  commemorating  National 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  Month,  focused 
on  recognizing  signs  of  the  disease 
and  provided  a list  of  patient  care 
resources.  Six  Rush  experts  were 
featured,  including  Carlv  Hellen, 
OTR/L,  Brigid  Brechling,  LCSW, 
Daniel  Kuhn,  LCSW,  ACSW,  and 
David  Bennett,  M.D.,  Rush 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  Center,  and  Jane 
Stansell,  M.S.,  R.N.,  and  Melanie 
Chavin,  RMT-BC,  Alzheimer’s 
Family  Care  Center. 

In  November’s  Reader’ s Digest , 
general  surgeon  Theodore 
Saclarides,  M.D.,  commented  on 
transanal  endoscopic  microsurgery,  a 
technique  to  remove  rectal  and  colon 
tumors  with  special  tools  and  small 
incisions. 

The  success  of  these  surgeries  as 
reported  by  surgeons  from  Rush  and 
George  Washington  University  was 
also  noted  in  Physician’ s Weekly. 

A new  national  television  talk 
show  from  Chicago,  “The  Jerry 
Springer  Show,”  featured  Mark 
McClung,  M.D.,  psychiatry,  who 
discussed  the  issue  of  gays  and 
lesbians  raising  families.  Dr. 
McClung  said  that  parenting  has  more 
to  do  with  commitment,  patience  and 
making  a decision  to  focus  on  the 
child  than  on  the  moral  or  personal 
sexual  issues  of  the  parents. 

Oil  industry  technology  is  being 
used  at  Rush  to  study  the  link  be- 
tween high  blood  viscosity,  or 
sluggishness,  and  heart  disease.  On  a 
"Medical  Rounds”  show  for  Ameri- 
can Medical  Television,  Robert 
Rosenson,  M.D.,  cardiology,  ex- 
plained his  use  of  the  viscometer, 
which  measures  blood  viscosity. 

In  a Chicago  Sun-Times  story, 
David  C.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  director. 
Center  for  Suicide  Research  and 
Prevention,  listed  some  contributing 
factors  to  teen  suicide,  including 
psychiatric  illness,  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse  and  schizophrenia. 

Also  in  the  Sun-Times,  in  an 
October  issue  of  “MedLife,” 


Timothy  Lubenow,  M.D.,  anesthesi- 
ology, said  that  patient-controlled 
painkiller  gives  more  consistent  pain 
relief  than  other  techniques.  Dr. 
Lubenow  also  commented  on  the 
effectiveness  of  epidural  analgesia — 
painkiller  delivered  near  the  spinal 
cord. 

Physician’ s Weekly  reported  the 
results  of  a new  study  by  hand 
surgeon  Robert  Schenck,  M.D., 
plastic  and  reconstructive  surgery. 

The  study  found  that  patients  with 
carpal  tunnel  syndrome  preferred 
less-invasive  endoscopic  surgery, 
while  surgeons  preferred  to  perform 
traditional  open-wrist  surgery. 

In  a Chicago  Tribune 
“WomaNews”  article,  Jerrold 
Leikin,  M.D.,  emergency  services, 
said  that  covering  the  head  with  a hat 
can  conserve  body  heat  in  cold 
weather.  Also  he  spoke  with 
WBBM-TV  about  children’s  abuse  of 
chemical  inhalants.  In  addition,  he 
commented  for  “MedLife”  on  the 
problem  of  handling  patients  with 
phony  illnesses. 

In  an  interview  with  WBBM-TV, 
Rosalind  Cartwright,  Ph.D., 

director.  Rush  Sleep  Disorder  Center 
and  Research  Service,  explained  how 
to  use  dreams  to  cope  with  problems. 

A low-cost,  10-minute  test  to 
screen  for  AIDS  has  been  developed 
by  an  international  group  of  immu- 
nologists. An  article  in  Medical 
World  News  quoted  lead  researcher 
Alan  Landay,  Ph.D.,  director, 
clinical  immunology  laboratory. 

The  newspaper  Lifetimes  reported 
on  the  link  between  smoking  and  the 
risk  for  developing  cataracts.  Thomas 
Deutsch,  M.D.,  ophthalmology,  said 
that  new  studies  will  be  useful  to 
physicians  and  their  patients  who 
smoke. 

Randy  Epstein,  M.D.,  ophthal- 
mology, was  quoted  by  the  Highland 
Park  News  in  a story  about  radial 
keratotomy  surgery  for  nearsighted- 
ness. 

John  Cook,  M.D.,  plastic  and 
reconstructive  surgery,  recently 
participated  in  two  television  inter- 
views. For  WBBM-TV,  he  talked 


about  newer  techniques  for  chemical 
facial  peels;  for  WMAQ-TV,  he 
commented  on  the  clinical  trials  for 
silicone  gel  breast  implants. 

Appointments 

Mary  J.  Hayes,  D.D.S.,  was  elected 
chairperson  of  the  Illinois  State  Dental 
Board.  She  was  also  elected  to  Fellow- 
ship in  the  American  College  of 
Dentists  and  the  Academy  of  Dentists 
International. 

Walter  W.  Whisler,  M.D.,  past 
president  of  the  medical  staff,  was 
elected  president  of  the  new  Wood 
Street  Branch  of  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society. 

Kudos 

The  Chicago  Dermatological  Society 
dedicated  a two-day  meeting,  October 
17-18,  to  Frederick  D.  Malkinson, 
M.D.,  D.M.D.  At  the  meeting,  he  was 
awarded  the  society’s  gold  medal  in 
recognition  of  his  national  and  regional 
contributions  to  dermatology  over  the 
past  35  years. 

Shriram  M.  Jakate,  M.D., 

pathology,  has  been  honored  by  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  Illinois 
Division,  in  recognition  of  his 
completion  of  a society-sponsored 
fellowship.  Dr.  Jakate  completed  his 
clinical  fellowship  in  pathology  at 
Rush. 

Michael  R.  Bullington,  M.S., 

C.A.,  archives,  recently  became  a 
Certified  Archivist,  after  passing  a test 
administered  by  The  Academy  of 
Certified  Archivists.  Bullington  has  a 
bachelor’s  and  a master’s  degree  in 
history.  He  joined  the  Medical 
Center’s  Archives  in  December  1990. 

Speeches/Lectures/ 

Presentations 

Keith  Berndtson,  M.D.,  family 
practice:  “Stress  and  the  coronary  - 
prone  personality,”  Cardiac  Rehabilita- 
tion in  the  ’90s,  William  Rainey  Harper 
College,  Palatine,  IL. 

Michael  A.  Counte,  Ph.D.,  health 
systems  management:  "Total  quality 
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management:  Does  it  make  a differ- 
ence?” Annual  Task  Force  Seminar  of 
the  Chicago  Health  Executives  Forum, 
Chicago,  IL,  September  1992. 

Robert  L.  Barkin,  Pharm.D., 
M.B.A.,  pharmacology:  “The 
perception,  recognition  and  treatment 
of  substances  of  abuse,  alcoholism 
and  nicotine,”  The  Illinois  Society  of 
Hospital  Pharmacists  and  the 
Springfield  Area  Hospital  and 
Pharmacy  Association,  Springfield, 

IL.  Also,  “The  management  of  acute, 
chronic  and  cancer  pain,”  Internal 
Medicine  Department  and  Training 
Program,  The  New  Hanover  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Wilmington,  NC. 

Eduardo  Rios,  Ph.D.,  physiol- 
ogy: “Excitation  contraction  cou- 
pling and  muscle  fatigue,”  Sympo- 
sium on  Muscle  Fatigue,  American 
Physiological  Society  Conference, 
Colorado  Springs,  CO,  September  25, 
1992. 

Suzanne  Yellen,  Ph.D.,  psychol- 
ogy and  social  sciences:  “Psycho- 
logical adjustment  to  cancer  diagnosis 
and  treatment,”  American  Cancer 
Society,  Skokie,  IL,  September  19, 
1992. 

Hector  C.  Sabelli,  M.D,  psychia- 
try: “From  process  science  to 
electropsychocardiography,”  Confer- 
ence of  The  American  Society  of 
Hispanic  Psychiatry,  Chicago,  IL, 
November  19-20,  1992. 

Publications 

M Sinioris,  M.P.H.,  RUSH  Health 

Plans:  Total  Quality  Management: 
The  Health  Care  Pioneers,  The 
American  Hospital  Association. 

CE  Dinsmore,  Ph.D.,  anatomy: 
“Embryonic  glory,”  a review  of  A 
Conceptual  History  of  Modern 
Embryology,  BioScience,  42:723- 
725.  ' 

MA  Counte,  Ph.D.,  and  GL 
Glandon,  Ph.D.,  health  systems 
management:  “Elderly  health  beliefs, 
attitudes  and  health  maintenance,” 
Preventive  Medicine,  21:483-497, 
1992.  (Coauthor:  J Jensen,  M.S., 
Gottlieb  Memorial  Hospital,  Melrose 
Park,  IL.) 


JK  Keithley,  D.N.Sc.,  F.A.A.N., 
and  CL  Kohn,  D.N.Sc.,  R.N.,  OR/ 

surgical  nursing:  “Advances  in 
nutritional  care  of  medical-surgical 
patients,”  MEDSURG  Nursing,  1(1): 
13-21. 

MG  Kemp,  Ph.D.,  R.N.,  R 
McMyn,  M.S.,  R.N.,  N Paulford, 
M.S.N.,  R.N.,  OR/surgical  nursing; 

K Farley,  M.S.,  and  L Fournier, 
M.S.,  medical  nursing:  “Using  a 
research-based  risk  assessment  tool  as 
the  cornerstone  of  a pressure  ulcer 
prevention  program  ''Journal  of  E.T. 
Nursing,  119:  155-159,  1992. 

BR  Bach,  Jr.,  M.D.,  orthopedics: 
“The  inside  out  bankart  procedure,” 
Advances  in  Orthopaedic  Surgery, 
16(2):  116-1 19,  1992. 

M Latash,  Ph.D.,  physiology: 
“Virtual  trajectories,  joint  stiffness, 
and  changes  in  natural  frequency 
during  single-joint  oscillatory  move- 
ments,” Neuroscience , 49:209-220, 
1992. 

R Levis,  Ph.D.,  physiology: 
“Constructing  a patch  clamp  setup,” 
Methods  in  Enzymology,  27: 14-66. 
“Glass  technology  for  patch  clamp 
electrodes,”  Methods  in  Enzymology, 
27:67-92.  (Coauthor:  JL  Rae,  Ph.D., 
Mayo  Foundation.) 

W Niles,  Ph.D.,  Q Li,  and  F 
Cohen,  Ph.D.,  physiology:  “Com- 
puter detection  of  the  rapid  diffusion 
of  fluorescent  membrane  fusion 
markers  in  images  observed  with 
video  microscopy,”  Biophysical 
Journal,  63:710-722,  1992. 

E Rios,  Ph.D.,  physiology: 
“Dihydropyridine-sensitive  skeletal 
muscle  Ca  channels  in  polarized 
planar  bilayers,”  Biophysical  Journal, 
63:639-647,  1992.  (Coauthors:  J 
Ma,  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve 
School  of  Medicine;  MM  Hosey, 
Ph.D.,  and  LM  Gutierrez,  Northwest- 
ern University.) 

R Shirokov,  Ph.D.,  R Levis, 
Ph.D.,  N Shirokova,  Ph.D.,  and  E 
Rios,  Ph.D.,  physiology:  “Two 
classes  of  gating  current  from  L-type 
Ca  channels  in  guinea  pig  ventricular 
myocytes,”  Journal  of  General 
Physiology,  99:863-895,  1992. 

J Tang,  Ph.D.,  J Wang,  Ph.D., 


and  R Eisenberg,  Ph.D.,  physiology: 
“Perfusing  patch  pipettes,”  Methods 
in  Enzymology,  207:176-181,  1992; 
and  “Studies  on  intact  sarcoplasmic 
reticulum:  Patch  clamp  recording 
and  tension  measurement  in  lobster 
split  muscle  fibers,”  Methods  in 
Enzymology,  207:692-699. 

DC  Clark,  Ph.D.,  psychiatry: 

“ ‘Rational’  suicide  and  people  with 
terminal  conditions  or  disabilities,” 
Issues  in  Law  and  Medicine,  8: 147- 
166,  1992. 

C Eastman,  Ph.D.,  psychology 
and  social  sciences:  “High-intensity 
light  for  circadian  adaptation  to  a 
12-h  shift  of  the  sleep  schedule,” 
American  Journal  of  Physiology , 
263:R428-R436,  1992. 

B Rybarczyk,  Ph.D.,  psychology 
and  social  sciences:  “Negotiating  the 
reality  of  caregiving:  Hope,  burnout 
and  nursing,”  Journal  of  Social  and 
Clinical  Psychology,  I 1 (2):  1 29- 1 39. 
1992.  (Coauthors:  E Sherwin,  M.A., 
T Elliott,  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University;  R Frank,  Ph.D.,  S 
Hanson,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Mis- 
souri Health  Science  Center;  J 
Hoffman,  Ph.D.,  Woodrow  Wilson 
Rehab  Center.) 
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Get  the  facts  about  Rush 

Each  year  Rush  publishes  an  annual  report,  which  chronicles  facts  about  the  Medical 

Center.  Copies  of  the  latest  report — called  A Report  of  Stewardship  1992 — are  avail- 
able from  the  Office  of  Philanthropy  and  Communication,  TOB,  Room  250.  Following 

are  some  highlights: 

• Overall  admissions  to  the  Medical  Center  increased  slightly  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1992.  Admissions  to  Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  the  main  referral  hospi- 
tal of  the  Rush  System  for  Health,  went  from  26,554  to  27,256  in  the  past  year. 
Patient  days,  however,  dropped  as  a result  of  shorter  lengths  of  stay  in  general  and 
fewer  admissions  to  the  Johnston  R.  Bowman  Health  Center  for  the  Elderly,  where 
construction  took  place  and  bed  configurations  changed. 

• Two  new  institutes  were  opened  at  Rush:  the  Institute  for  Mental  Well-Being  and 
the  Rush  Heart  Institute. 

• There  were  1,310  medical  staff  members  in  1992.  Residents  and  fellows  for  1992- 
93  total  578. 

• Nursing  staff  R.N.  positions  total  1,485,  of  which  1,379  are  filled.  Per  diem  and 
part-time  nurses  complete  the  staffing.  There  are  528  support  staff. 

• RUSH-Anchor  HMO,  RUSH-Access  HMO  and  RUSH  Contract  Care  PPO  together 
provide  care  for  230,000  people  in  the  Chicago  metropolitan  area. 

• At  the  June  1992  commencement  exercises  at  Rush  University,  316  degrees  were 
conferred. 

• Student  enrollment  in  the  four  colleges  of  Rush  University  total  1,301 , a 5.9 
percent  increase  over  last  year's  enrollment  of  1 ,228. 

• Outside  awards  to  Medical  Center  investigators  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1992, 
totaled  $26,760,822,  an  18.1  increase  over  the  amount  awarded  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year. 

• Research  projects  under  way  at  the  Medical  Center  in  1992  numbered  1,488.  This 
research  generated  1,536  publications. 

• Two  hospitals  became  core  components  of  the  Rush  System  for  Health:  Holy 
Family  Hospital  in  Des  Plaines  and  Illinois  Masonic  Medical  Center  on  Chicago’s 
North  Side'.  (See  story,  page  4.) 
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